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Good taste tells you-they 


People of good taste insist on Wyna 
biscuits for eating with cheese—or 
butter, or marmalade. They know just 
how delicious Wyna biscuits, baked 
by Kemps, are! 

They insist, too, on other delicious A 
Kemps biscuits—Devonet, Jambles, . | 
Choc-o-Lait and Empress—because Ss 7. THIN WINE BISCUITS 
they know that all the best biscuits Vo | | 
are baked by Kemps! 


AvEeRAcE weicHtT B oz MINIMUM NET WEIGHT 7i OZ 
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__KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ST. PIERRE, CHEPSTOW, MONMOUTHSHIRE 


HISTORIC HOUSE AND 188 ACRES OR LESS 


Close to village and a bus service operates between Newport (18 miles) and Chepstow (2 miles), Bristol 
(18 miles), Cardiff (26 miles). 


The most attractive stone-built Tudor house is a fine 

example and is around outer and inner courtyards. 

A considerable amount of money has been expended 
on improvements and modernisation. 


Great hall, 5 reception rooms, 17 bedrooms each with basin, 
7 bathrooms, kitchen with Aga. Gate house with 2 bedrooms. 
Warden’s house with 5 rooms and bathroom. 


Central heating. Separate hot water system. Main electric 
light and power. Estate water supply. Septic tank drainage. 


Stabling, garages, 2 cottages each with bathroom. The 
grounds include formal gardens, productive kitchen garden. 


Lake of 10 acres affords coarse fishing. 


Woodlands of about 13 acres. About 35 acres in hand. Park and pastureland of 153 acres let. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 188 ACRES. HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND 
SHOOTING, GOLF, HUNTING 


Sole Agents: DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD, 32, St. James’s Street, S.W.1; KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, London and Hereford. 


ALASSIO ABOUT 1 MILE 
WITH PRIVATE BEACH 


Central heating throughout. 
Main electric light. 
SECONDARY RESIDENCE 
SUPERB TERRACED GARDENS 
LEADING TO PRIVATE BEACH 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
together with a fine collection of 
furniture. 

IN ALL ABOUT 1%, ACRES 
Sole English Agents: 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
(56,112 K.M.) 


MAGNIFICENTLY 
EQUIPPED HOUSE 
having beautiful sea views. 


FINE SUITE OF RECEPTION ROOMS 
5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS 


ROOF GARDEN 


STAFF ACCOMMODATION 


GEORGIAN HOUSE IN GREEN BELT 


13 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


A PERIOD HOUSE OF Central Heating. 


ee DISTINCTION Main electric light and water. 

Occupying a delightful position in 

park-like surroundings with pleasant 

views yet very accessible by bus and 
train. 


Garage for 3. Cottage. 


Lodge. Delightful well-timbered 
grounds, including lake, woodland 
and farm (let). 


IN ALL 129% ACRES 


OR THE HOUSE, COTTAGE, 
LODGE AND 12 ACRES WOULD 
BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 


Ample accommodation for use as 
a small Institution, Hotel, School, or 
conversion to Flats. 


Alternatively it could be easily reduced 
to make a compact and manageable 
period house for private occupation. 


AW. 


Joint Sole Agents: E. N. GRACE, ESQ., F.R.1.C.S., of Radlett, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (39,037 K.M.) 


COOKHAM-ON-THAMES 


CHARMING HOUSE WITH RIVER FRONTAGE 


Maidenhead 4 miles; London 
29 miles. 


LARGE HALL, 2-3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS, 7-8 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS 


Main electric light, water and gas. 
2 GARAGES 
EXCEPTIONALLY FINE GARDEN 
IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,500 


Joint Sole Agents: MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, Sunningdale, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (48,800 G.J.A.) 
MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


“ id ” 
(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) Galleries, Wesdo, London’ 
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JACKSON: STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 arosvzyor 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


HEYTHROP HUNT 


NEAR KINGHAM JUNCTION 


8 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS 


Within easy reach of 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


BURFORD, OXFORD AND CHELTENHAM , pn 
Main electricity. 


A FREEHOLD 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


FOR SALE 


Central heating. 


Main water. 
12 LOOSE BOXES 


FLAT. 2 TENNIS COURTS. PADDOCK 


TOTAL ABOUT 7 ACRES 


WITH POSSESSION 


Apply JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). (Folio 15,301). 


DORSET COAST SUFFOLK 


Beween Bridport and Lyme Regis. Quiet village convenient for Bury St. Edmunds and Stowmarket. 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


CATHERSTON MANOR ESTATE CHARMING REGENCY RESIDENCE 


The principal residence i d 
14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, FY a eaaariokierd 
galleried ee reception order. 
Tat ay Hall, 3 reception, break- 
Hail eer fast room, cloakroom, mod- 
SUPERB J. ern kitchen, 3/4 bedrooms, 
STABLE BLOCK ed akon 
partially converted into Central heating. 
3 flats. Main services. 


6 COTTAGES Outbuildings with garage. 


FINE BUILDING SITES Pleasant easily maintained 
Coastal land and fore- gardens. Orchard and well- 


shore also 2 tenanted timbered grounds. 
farms let at £1,120 p.a. 4 ACRES 
IN ALL 820 ACRES 


AUCTION (UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY) AT BRIDPORT ON NOV. 21. FREEHOLD £7,900 


Bee areas ee oe enh Hone, eouay Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, East Anglian Office, 168, High St., 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066); Newmarket (Tel. 2231/2). 
14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6291) and Provinces. z 


WEST SUSSEX—AT FOOT OF THE DOWNS 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
CHARMING DETACHED PERIOD COTTAGE 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER, IN UNSPOILT VILLAGE in secluded position amidst delightful country. 


s * Containing: 
ortico, Entrance hall. 3 si 
well-proportioned recep- CLOAKROOM, DINING 
tion rooms. Cloakroom. HALL, 3 RECEPTION, 
Modern kitchen. 5 bed- KITCHEN AND STORE 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. ROOM. 4 BEDROOMS, 
Main electric light. BATHROOM 
Main water available. 
EASILY MAINTAINED DOUBLE GARAGE 
GARDEN, mostly lawn 
and trees enclosed by a Garden of approximately 
stone wall. 14 ACRE 
GARAGE. 
Recently redecorated Main water and electricity. 
throughout 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 
PRICE £3,750 (Offered with Vacant Possession in February 1959) 
Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, Full particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, 
Northampton (Tel. 32990). (Folio 8504) Chichester (Tel. 2633/4.) 


CHESHIRE HUNT COUNTRY WANTED 
A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
RORIDULTURAL DOGBLL Ti ent Lianne YORKSHIRE OR ADJOINING COUNTIES 
comprising : 
COMPACT QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE AN AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
of scheduled architectural interest of well let Farms. 


Entrance hall, drawing room, 32 ft. by 21 ft. Cloaks, dining room, modern kitchen 
with Aga and *Agamatic, scullery, pantry, 5 principal bedrooms, dressing room, bath- 


room, sep. w.¢., linen room, four further bedrooms, bathroom, etc. on second floor. The property must lend itself to improvements for the creation of a good pheasant 
N.B. Approved plans available of grant aided scheme for removal of second shoot in due course. 


fioor if desired 
Main water. 230v. Elec. plant (main near). mae vett ce cea oe Nel Et toh OE oe) 
CHARMING INFORMAL GARDENS, 2 COTTAGES 


MODERN FARMERY AN AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


A residence and land in hand is not essential. 


with newly erected premises including double garage, stock sheds, loose boxes, CONSISTING OF TENANTED SUBJECTS WITH A RENT ROLL IN 
grading pens, 4-bay hay barn, etc. THE REGION OF £1,500 P.A. 


UNSURPASSED PASTURE LAND i 8 ile riv! 
n arise fence with 2 of mile river frontage A Farm in hand with house suitable for a bailiff would be an attraction 


IN ALL ABOUT 1414, ACRES (Ref. M.B.) 
EARLY POSSESSION. FREE OF INGOING Tn th Ss d CO 
n these instances we are retained as Advisory Surveyors and no Commission is 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR PRIVATE SALE required. Owners or their Agents are invited to contact us in confidence. 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 23, High Petergate, York (Tel. 25033-4). 


(Tel. 21522/3.) 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


17 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER 


Main line station 4 miles with fine service of electric trains to London Bridge and Victoria in 25 minutes. 


A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARM AND DISTINCTION 


built in 1912 in the Georgian style of brick with a tiled roof. It is well-planned and in first-class order throughout. 


Occupying a fine situation 450 ft. up, facing due 
south with beautiful views over woodlands and 
common land, which can never be built upon. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 principal bathrooms, 5 
secondary and staff bedrooms and bathroom. 
Thermostatically controlled central heating and 
hot water systems. Main electric light, power 
and water. The garden includes en-tout-cas 
hard tennis court, lawns, copse, kitchen garden, 
orchard and pastureland. Garage block for 2 
cars and 2 cottages each with 4 rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 134% ACRES. Vacant Possession on completion. 
Golf at Walton Heath 4 miles away. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (53845 R.P.L.) 


£5,750 FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE. KENT, NEAR WEST MALLING 


Adjacent the village, in delightful rural surroundings and enjoying pleasant views of the Downs. 3 miles from station (London 1 hour). 


THE EARLY-18th-CENTURY 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
“RYARSH PLACE” 


Scheduled for preservation as a building 
of architectural interest.) 


MAIN SERVICES 
COTTAGE 
GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 


TIMBERED GROUNDS 


5-7 BEDROOMS 
LAWNS, WALLED GARDEN, etc. 


3 BATHROOMS 
3%, ACRES 


DRAWING ROOM 
VACANT POSSESSION 


, FINE LOUNGE-DINING ROOM 


aS 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. H. & R. L. COBB, Sevenoaks, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


DERBYSHIRE 


BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND SHEFFIELD 


~AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT FOR SALE 


2,023 ACRES PRODUCING £1,824 


BLOCK OF 7 FARMS FROM 30 TO 175 ACRES (5 carrying attested herds) 
and accommodation lands let to established Tenants at moderate rents. 


; THE FARM HOUSES ARE BUILT OF STONE AND THE BUILDINGS GENERALLY HAVE BEEN WELL-MAINTAINED. 


Joint Sole Agents: JOSHUA BURY, EARLE & CO., 7, Brazennose Street, Manchester, 2, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (54884 R.P.L.) 


EASTBOURNE 
NESSCLIFF, ST. JOHN’S WOOD 


With magnificent views. 


2 BATHROOMS 


A MODERN HOUSE 
GARAGES 


AND ABOUT 4% ACRE 
MAIN WATER 


HALL, DRAWING ROOM 
ELECTRICITY AND DRAINAGE 
DINING ROOM 


STUDY TERRACED GARDEN 


BALCONY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


6 BEDROOMS PRICE FREEHOLD £12,000 


Ale. 


Joint Sole Agents: EDGAR HORN, Cornfield Road, Eastbourne, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 
(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET, (Tel. 3087/88) ES) EE: 
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HYDe Park 8222 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


Telegrams: 
“Selanlet, Piccy, 


(20 lines) 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 London” 


NEAR CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 


For the hunting and polo enthusiast. 
EXTREMELY CHARMING HUNTING BOX 


Excellently appointed 
small traditional 
style COTSWOLD 
MANOR HOUSE 
facing South with 
magnificent view. 
4 reception rooms, 

5 principal bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, small 
nursery suite, 2 staff 
bedrooms. 

Central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Estate water supply. 
First-class hunter stabling 
for 6. 

Groom’s bungalow. 
Simple garden. 


Hard tennis court, Good field. In all 20 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
SMALL HOME FARM ALSO AVAILABLE 


Joint Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester) Glos. (Tel. Cirencester 334) 
and HAMPTON & SONS (D.2712). 


SOUTH DEVON 


20 miles Exeter in good farming country. 
ITTON MANOR FARM, SOUTH TAWTON 


NEAR CREDITON 
A MOST DESIRABLE ATTESTED COMMERCIAL FARM 
of easy access and level land. 
422 ACRES 


SMALL FARMHOUSE WITH 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM AND GOOD OFFICES 


Main electricity. Well water (mains available). 

COTTAGE AND COMPREHENSIVE FARM BUILDINGS 
well farmed land in good heart suitable for dairying or mixed farming. 
Vacant Possession Lady Day 1959, or earlier by arrangement. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT THE ROUGEMONT HOTEL, 
EXETER 


on FRIDAY NOVEMBER 7, 1958 at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


Solicitor Mr. EDWARD ISAACS, Westminster Bank Chambers, 1393 London 
Road, Norbury, S.W.16. 
Joint Auctioneers: HEWITT & CO., Barnfield Road, Exeter (Tel. 55487) and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


LALEHAM-ON-THAMES 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE OLD-WORLD VILLAGE 
About 2 miles Staines with good service of trains to Waterloo. 
Charming small 
QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 
sympathetically 
modernised and 
very easy-to-run. 
Entrance hall, drawing 
room, dining room, 
model kitchen, 
5/6 bedrooms, 
tiled bathroom. 
Main services. 
Ample built-in 
cupboards. 
GARAGE 


Delightful partly- 
walled garden. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,150 


Strongly recommended by Owner’s Agents 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (M.68470). 


RICHMOND, SURREY 


Close to Richmond Park, midway between Richmond and Kingston. 
THE CHARMING FREEHOLD 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


oN “SELBY HOUSE” 
“ny HAM COMMON 
: - Delightfully characteristic 


of its period yet 
unobtrusively modernised. 
6 bedrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
up-to-date kitchen. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
2 garages, greenhouse. 


Sheltered partly-walled 
gardens including 
building plot for1 house. 
(vacant possession on 
completion). 


For Sale by Auction 
on Wednesday, 
November 19, 1958 
(unless sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. 
LEFEVRE & CO, 
Forest House, 
Dartmouth Road, 
Forest Hill, S.E.23, 


Joint Auctioneers: NIGHTINGALE, PAGE & BENNETT, Eagle Chambers, 
18, Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel. 3356). 
or HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


ASHLEY PARK, WALTON-ON-THAMES 


A FASCINATING RESIDENCE BUILT IN THE SPANISH STYLE 
Beautifully appointed and in excellent order throughout. 


Magnificent drawing y 
room (36 ft. by 
17 ft.), galleried 
dining room, morning 
room, sun loggia, 
modern kitchen, 

4 excellent bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms and 
shower room. 
COMPLETE 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Main services, 
double garage. 


LOVELY SECLUDED 
GARDEN 


with swimming pool, in all 
ABOUT 1ACRE . “ ) 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £11,750 


Inspected and recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (S.68812). 


By Order of the Court. - 
IN THE LOVELY KENTISH COUNTRYSIDE 


LAMBERHURST 


40 miles London, 8 miles Tunbridge Wells, 1 mile from the village. 

FACING SOUTH AND OVERLOOKING A LAKE 

The Modern Country , 7 
Residence 

PEPPERMILLS 


6 main bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, 
staff or nursery wing of 
5 bedrooms, labour-saving 
kitchen, sun loggia. 


Central heating throughout. 

Spacious lodge with garage 

Large garage with flat. 
LOVELY GROUNDS 


with lake, tennis court, 
orchard. 


in all about 13 ACRES 
Main electricity and water. . : y 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 

For Sale privately or by Auction, October 29 next. 


Solicitor: Mr. SIDNEY PEARLMAN, 2, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: CHAS. J. PARRIS & QUIRK, 67, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel, 272) and HAMPTON & SONS, as above. 


ENJOYING 


LOVELY VIEWS OVER THE THAMES 


In a picked situation, 5 minutes bus service, 24 miles from Henley. 
THIS INTERESTING EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
With additions aps 
in keeping 
Sittingshall, 3 fine reception 
rooms, 6 main bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, nursery ; 
small flat, 
well-fitted kitchen. 


Main electricity and water. 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Partly walled gardens of 
nearly 12 ACRE 
Garage available nearby. : 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,600 


Inspected and recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1  (B.67749). 


CHESHIRE 


Between Crewe and Macclesfield, within reach of Buxton. 
SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Recently the subject of 
considerable expenditure on 
redecoration and 
modernisation, 

2 reception rooms, 
large kitchen with Aga 
cooker, 3 double bedrooms, 
modern bathroom. 
Electric immersion 
water heater. 


HURSEAL RADIATORS 
2 GARAGES 


Large secluded garden and 
additional plot. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (X.18163). 
[Continued on Supplement 15 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


For sale by order of the Exors. of the late Mrs. G. Fisher. 
HILLTOP ESTATE, MIDHURST, SUSSEX 
Situate on the outskirts of the lovely old town, 9 miles 
from Haslemere and 12 miles from Chichester. 
THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
comprising: 
THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE 
A fine old stone-built house with long low elevations, 
mainly circa 1750 
and having 5 reception, 12 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Numerous outbuildings. Gardener’s cottage and well- 
timbered grounds. 
HILLTOP FARM 
comprising the farmhouse, buildings, cottage and 
over 58 acres. 
VALUABLE WOODLAND 
A FURTHER COTTAGE 
with grassland and orchard. 
In all ABOUT 97 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE 
(Subject to present tenancies) 


Full details from the Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, 
as above. 


1, STATION ROAD, 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


EAST BERKSHIRE 


Wokingham 1 mile, Reading 7 miles. 


A gentleman’s delightful Small Farm of 20 ACRES 
with farm buildings and detached cottage. Charming 
16th-century house in immaculate order. Hall, cloakroom, 
2-3 reception rooms, modern kitchen with Aga cooker, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. Main water and 
electricity. Price Freehold £9,500. 
Further particulars of ‘hae NICHOLAS of Reading and 
ondon. 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


By order of Executors—preliminary announcement. 


By order of Executors. 


NEAR MAIDENHEAD 


Many useful outbuildings. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Grounds 2 to 16 ACRES by arrangement. ~ 


Of Special Interest to Yachtsmen 
ESSEX, AT ESTUARY OF THE BLACKWATER 
A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
built 1570 with Queen Anne and Georgian additions. 


Roanae hall, 3 Spats tions 7 bedrooms (4 with aatac 
bathroom, ‘usual domestic offices, breakfast room. 
Main electricity and water. 

Fine old barn. Outbuildings. 
walled kitchen garden, paddock, ete. 

ABOUT 214 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,250 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21, 498) 


NICHOLAS 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


EDGE OF BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


On the outskirts of a much favoured village. Paddington 
75 minutes. 
A PERIOD HOUSE OF BRICK, stone and tiled con- 
struction. Recently modernised. Accommodation: Hall, 
3 recs., breakfast room, kitchen with Aga cooker, 5 beds. 
(one with h. and c.), dressing room, 2 baths., sep. w.c. 
Old world garden. Double garage. 


Main water and electricity. 
PRICE £6,500 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading and London. 


Garage. 
Tennis court, 


BETWEEN 


READING AND PANGBOURNE 


Situate about 6 miles West of Reading on high ground, 
within 4 mile of station for London. 
SUPERIOR ARCHITECT DESIGNED POST-WAR 
DETACHED RESIDENCE with extensive views. 
Spacious hall, cloaks, and w.c., 2 recs., luxuriously 
appointed kitchen, larder, 3 bed. (2 with h. and c.), tiled 
bath., sep. w.c. Lovely garden. Double garage. 


Main water and electricity. 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading and London. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


YARNTON 


RESIDENTIAL DEPARTMENT 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
In Lovely Well-wooded and Completely 
Rural Country yet only 15 miles from London 
A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
beautifully}furnished and tastefully decorated 

3 reception, small music room, 6 bedrooms (all with 
lavatory basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 

Garaging for 3 cars. Outbuildings. 
Delightful small partly walled garden. 
AVAILABLE FOR 6 TO 12 MONTHS AT 18 GUINEAS 
PER WEEK TO INCLUDE SOME STAFF SERVICE 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


SUNNINGDALE 


In a quiet position, near to the station and ideally placed for 

the enthusiastic golfer. 
A Delightful Modernised Cottage 

in good order with 3 reception rooms, modern kitchen, 
2 bedrooms, bathroom. 

Garage and a charming small garden with a stream 

FOR SALE AT £4,950 
OSBORN &}MEROER, as above. 


Agents: (21,520) 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


HANTS—BERKS BORDER 


In a pleasant village about 62 miles from Newbury and 
84 miles Basingstoke (Waterloo 55 minutes). 


A most attractive, architect-designe esidence. 
4 bedrooms, all with basins, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
gent’s cloakroom, kitchen with Aga cooker and Agamatie 
boiler, pleasant easily- -maintained garden, garage for 2 
cars. 2 loose boxes, 3 grass paddocks. In all about 
10 ACRES. For sale Freehold. Vacant Possession. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading and London. 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


MANOR, NEAR OXFORD 
ONE OF THE MOST NOTABLE HOUSES 


IN THE COUNTY 


DATING FROM THE EARLY 17th CENTURY 


The charming stone-built Residence is a particularly[fineJexample of the 
period with many interesting features, including much oak panelling, 


Great hall with beautiful carved screen, 3 reception rooms and long gallery, 
5 best bedrooms, 2 well-appointed bathrooms and staff accommodation. 


Central heating. 
GARAGES, STABLING, COTTAGES, FINE OLD TITHE BARN 
THE WALLED GARDENS ARE A SPECIAL FEATURE 


Main electric light’ and water, 


Parkland and farm with period house (let). 
The whole embracing an“area of about 


380 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE { 


Full details and photographs apply Joint Sole Agents: 
Messrs. BUCKELL & BALLARD, 58, Cornmarket Street,{Oxford (Tel. 4151), 
and Messrs. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


HILLIER, PARKER, MAY & ROWDEN 


MAYFAIR, W.1 


JUST OUT OF GROSVENOR SQUARE 


Suitable for commercial 


or institutional 
Purposes. 


CHARLES II 
HOUSE 


in parkland. 


4 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 2 


AFF ROOM 
LARGE RECEPTION AD DESLORSUASTAS 


ROOMS 
21 BEDROOMS 


Central heating. Constant hot water. Lift. 


FOURTH FLOOR FLAT IN SUPERIOR BLOCK 


enjoying pleasant open aspect. 


RECEPTION, KITCHEN, PANTRY, etc. 


Porter. 


LONG LEASE 48 YEARS AT £70 p.a. EXCLUSIVE 


PRICE £17,000 


Offices: 77, GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 (Mayfair 7666), and at 35, CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 
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DORKING (Tel. 2212) 


GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


NORTH BUCKS 


On edge of village. 6 miles main line station. 


17th-CENTURY COTTAGE 


3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, modern 
domestic offices. Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE Stabling for 5. 


£4,750 WITH 11/4 ACRES 
Further land (let) available. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, 
W.1. E.H.T. (C.6535) 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 


Conveniently placed for all town amenities and having 


DIRECT ACCESS TO BEACH 


A WELL EQUIPPED MODERN (1938) 
RESIDENCE 
with 4 Bear QOMs (3 having fitted basins h. and c.), 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms (one 380 ft. 
in length with large picture windows facing English 
Channel), sun lounge, kitchen. 


Main services. Central heating. 
INTEGRAL GARAGE 
EASY UP-KEEP GARDEN 
PRICE £8,250 FREEHOLD 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
W.1. 


25, Mount Street, London, 
E.H.T. (E.2370) 


EFFINGHAM (Tel.: Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


DISTINGUISHED RESIDENCE 


f 


5 bedrooms 
kitchen. cellarage. 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 fine reception rooms, 
(4 with basins), bathroom, sep. w.c., 
Main water, electricity, modern drainage. Detached 
garage. Outbuilding. 112 ACRES VACANT POS- 
SESSION. BY AUCTION IN NOVEMBER (Offers 
invited). 

Cubitt & West, Haslemere Office (Tel. 680). 

(Ref. H.510) 


eee 
FLEE 
FARNBOROU GH 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


BETWEEN 


WESTERHAM AND TONBRIDGE 
With extensive views to the South-West. 
IDEAL SCHOLASTIC, INSTITUTIONAL 
OR SIMILAR USE 


Fine reception hall, 6 reception rooms, 20 principal 
bedrooms, 6 bath.. extensive kitchen and staff quarters. 


COMPLETE OIL FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
Main services. Modern drainage. 
In excellent order throughout. 
2 COTTAGES 
EXTENSIVE GARAGING 
SMALL FARMERY 
IN ALL ABOUT 40 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 
T.G.B. (A.2155), 


Mount Street, W.1. 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


1 mile station, conveniently placed for shops and bus route. 


A BEAUTIFUL PERIOD HOUSE, IN FIRST- 
CLASS ORDER DATING BACK TO THE 16th 
CENTURY 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, lounge hall, kitchen with “‘Aga’’ cooker, staff 
sitting room. 


All rooms have high ceilings. 


All main services. Oil-fired central heating. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
SECLUDED GROUNDS OF ABOUT 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


with certain of the contents if required. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, 
W.1. T.G.B./R.A.W. (C.6962). 


CUBIT FE & WEST 


HAMPSHIRE/WEST SUSSEX BORDER VIEWS AND FULL SOUTH ASPECT 


Haslemere—just out of Town. 
COMMANDING DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Well planned—5 bedrooms, 3 spacious reception, cloaks., 
kitchen, scullery, inside fuel store. 
Part central heating. Main services. Garage. 
NEARLY 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £7,500 


CUBITT & WEST, Haslemere 680/1. (Ref. HX.511) 


ALFRED PEARSON & 


1958 


13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, 

5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1 


PURLEY 


On high ground. Station ? mile. 
A MODERN HOUSE 


reception rooms (one 32 ft. long), 5 bed- 
Main services. Part 
In all about 


Lounge hall, 2 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, usual offices. _ 
central heating Garage. Hard tennis court. 


1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


GEORGE—-TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
T.G.B. (BX.1834). 


KENTISH DOWNS 


Unspnoiled country, under 40 minutes London, 
18th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE 


8 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Main water and electricity, central heating. 


3 GARAGES, STABLING AND FINE BARN 


LOVELY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
and 2-acre cherry orchard. 


5 ACRES 


£7,500 FREEHOLD 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
R.A.W. (A.2904) 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


PLEASING AND QUIET POSITION 


Some 700 feet above sea level and only few minutes’ walk 
village. 


SPACIOUS WELL-FITTED MODERN HOUSE 


bathroom, 
22 ft. by 15 ft., dining room, study, cloakroom, kitchen, 


5 large bedrooms, separate w.c., lounge 
larder, etc. Main services. Modern drainage. 
Part central heating. LEVEL 13 ACRE 
By Auction or privately meanwhile. 


CUBITT & WeEsT, Haslemere 680/1. (Ref. H.512). 


SON 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT 
ALRESFORD 


A PICTURESQUE COTTAGE RESIDENCE IN DELIGHTFUL 
UNSPOILT CORNER OF NORTH HAMPSHIRE CLOSE TO 


THE BERKSHIRE BORDER 


FREEHOLD £5,500. 


4 bedrooms, 
cloakroom, 
sitting room and study. 


Attractive 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233), 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 


On the outskirts of this favourite village; 14 miles main-line station (Waterloo 1 hour). 
A SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE 


bathroom, 
dining hall 


Compact offices. 


Main electricity and water. 


PRINCIPAL ROOMS 
FACE SOUTH 


GARAGE 


Accommodation for 2 cars. 


ATTRACTIVE 
garden with 


tennis lawn, 
34 ACRE 


2 bedrooms, bathroom, 
GARAGE SPACE. Main services. 
Charming old-world garden completely walled. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms and kitchen. 
Main services. 


GARAGE, GARDEN 
FREEHOLD £4,000. 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


CRAWLEY, HANTS.—(WINCHESTER 3 MILES) 
(HAMPSHIRE SHOW VILLAGE) 


PERIOD RESIDENCE IN BRICK AND TILE 
2 reception rooms and excellent kitchen. 


PRICE £3,650 
Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 
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CURTIS & HENSON aysiu 


Tel. 3295-7 
ESTABLISHED 1875 


SURREY—BETWEEN CHERTSEY AND VIRGINIA WATER 


LONDON 21 MILES 


5, MOUNT STREET, 

LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
16th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


FIRST-CLASS STABLE BLOCK 
with 
EXCELLENT MODERN STAFF FLAT 


of great charm and character, very well 


LARGE BARN AND OTHER 
OUTBUILDINGS 


modernised with all labour-saving 


requirements. 


Simple garden, kitchen garden, small grass 
orchard and 2 pasture fields, in all 


ABOUT 13 ACRES 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 

DRESSING ROOM, 2 BATHROOMS, 

VERY MODERN KITCHEN, CLOAK- 
ROOM, PLAYROOM 


PRICE £11,750 FREEHOLD 


se 


Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, London. 


MRS. N. C. TUFNELL — 


38 MINUTES FROM WATERLOO 


In a lovely situation facing due south, with unspoilt views over the Wentworth Golf Course; about 14 miles Virginia Water Station. Bus services nearby. 


A DISTINCTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND IN SUPERB ORDER THROUGHOUT 
Ke a 


ESTATE OFFICES, 
SUNNINGHILL, ASCOT, BERKSHIRE 


2 excellent reception rooms, cloakroom, model kitchen, 
4 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (one en suite), 
2 secondary bedrooms. 

Staff or nursery wing with 3 rooms, kitchen and bathroom. 
OAK STRIP FLOORING 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
Main services. 

GARAGES FOR 2. USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 


Lovely well timbered gardens with spacious lawn, 
rhododendron and azalea borders. 


Kitchen garden, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, and Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


I ee Eee ee OO ee SS Se 
OFFICES OPEN MONDAY TO SATURDAY 9 A.M. TO 5.30 P.M.- SUNDAYS BY APPOINTMENT 
7 
oar" TRESIDDER & G reas 
2861 A “Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
OXFORDSHIRE £4,750 


SOMERSET 175 ACRES 


8 miles Taunton. GRAZING AND DAIRY FARM. STONE-BUILT FARM- 


HOUSE. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception. Cottage. Extensive farm buildings, 
including cowstalls for 26, dairy, range of loose boxes, etc. 
Ample gravitation water, electricity and power. 
Land mainly pasture, small area arable and woodland. 
FREEHOLD. REASONABLE PRICE 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (27646) 
AUCTION NEXT WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29 


WOODCOCK HOUSE, HORLEY, SURREY 


10 minutes’ walk station and a little more to the town. Few minutes’ walk bus service. 
4 bedrooms (1 h. and c.), small dressing room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 
All main services. Partial central heating. Agamatic boiler. 

GARAGE AND STABLE. GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


WIMBORNE, DORSET 


On rising ground, with glorious views facing south, not overlooked and sheltered from 
north. 5 miles Poole Harbour, 8 miles Bournemouth. 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 
All conveniences, excellent order. Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, bathroom, 
5 bedrooms (3 fitted basins). Central heating. Main electricity, water and gas. 
Beautiful matured gardens. Orchard. Kitchen garden and wood. 8 ACRES 
£350 p.a. UNFURNISHED ON REPAIRING LEASE 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (31850) 


12 miles Oxford. Outskirts village, 2 miles river Thames. 
ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
3-4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 7-8 bedrooms (4 h. and c.). Central heating. Main 
electricity and water. Garages. Stable. 
Delightful gardens intersected by stream, 3 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (14527) 


Beautiful position. 


BETWEEN SALISBURY AND EXETER 


Panoramic views. 5 miles main line station with express trains to Waterloo. 
In Blackmore Vale Hunt. 

LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE OF GREAT HISTORICAL INTEREST 
Skilfully restored and modernised and now in excellent order. Spacious 
lounge hall, fine staircase, cloakroom, 4 well proportioned reception, 2 bathrooms, 
7-8 bedrooms. Attics completely cut off but suitable for staff flat. Ovl-fired central 
heating and hot water, main water and electricity. Aga cooker. SQUASH COURT. 
GARAGES FOR 4. Wide spreading lawns, easy to maintain, small copse. 

Sole Agents, TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (14648) 


SALISBURY 6 MILES 


In pretty old-world village in the renowned Wylye Valley. Quiet but easily accessible. 
Convenient for all sporting amenities. 
SUPER PERIOD COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
ENTIRELY MODERNISED AND IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
3 bedrooms, 3 reception, cloakroom, bathroom, kitchen. Central heating. Main 
services. Attractive mature garden of 1/ ACRE. Garage for 2. FREEHOLD. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (32013) 


ati W AM, & SONS = 
“SALES, EDINBURGH” A A 32251-3 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Delightful situation 4 miles south of St. Boswells. 


CHARMING BORDER COUNTRY HOUSE 


ABOUT 11 ACRES WOODED POLICIES: 12-ACRE PARK 
IF DESIRED 


Ccmmanding fine view 
south to Cheviot Hills 
with small garden 
4 PUBLIC ROOMS, 2 
BEDROOM/BATH- 
ROOM SUITES, 7 OTHER 
MAIN BEDROOMS, 

5 UPPER FLOOR 
BEDROOMS, 5 STAFF 
BEDROOMS, 4 BATH- 
ROOMS, KITCHEN, etc. 
Main electricity. Oil-fired 
Central Heating. 
Garages. Modernised Flat. 
The whole in particular- 
ly good order 


THE HOUSE 
PRICE £4,000 FOR QUICK SALE 


For particulars of above and other Scottish Properties, apply to C. W. INGRAM 
AND SONS. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
‘IN SCOTTISH BORDERS 


CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE NEAR MELROSE 


WITH 35 ACRES 
of small farm in hand. 
Splendid view south to 
the Eildon Hills. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
AND STUDY 
6 BEDROOMS 
(5 with h. and c.) 
2 BATHROOMS 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Main electricity and water. 
Garage and flat. 


Also modernised 
COTTAGE and small 
STEADING : 


VACANT POSSESSION. ANY REASONABLE OFFER 
Apply: ©. W. IncRAM & Sons, 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HAMPSHIRE. IN THE LOVELY MEON VALLEY 


On high ground nearly 400 ft. up, close to a charming unspoilt village. Petersfield 
11 miles with good train service to Waterloo. Easy reach Southampton and Winchester. 


Exceptionally well fitted 
Country Home facing 
South with fine unspoilt 
views, 
Lounge hall, 3 reception. 
Modern offices with Aga. 
5-6 bed. (basins), 2 bath. 
Staff suite of 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom and sitting room. 
Main electricity and water. 
New oil-fired central 
heating. 

Easily run gardens, 2 
grass tennis courts, full- 
sized squash court. 
Attested farmery with 
excellent buildings. 

2 first-class Cottages. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 49 ACRES 


Inspected and most highly recommended by WILSON & CoO., as above. 


51a and 63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, ih 
bamewe ALFRED SAVILL & 
Tel.: HOLborn 8741. 
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GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. ie 


LOVELY CROCKHAM HILL, NEAR WESTERHAM 


Over 600 ft. up adjoining woodlands and common, 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN HOUSE SET IN A WOODLAND 
GARDEN OF 11/ ACRES 
5 bed. (basins), bathroom, 3 reception (oak floors). Main water and electricity. 
Garage for 2 or 3 cars. Easy reach Edenbridge or Oxted stations. 
£7,750 FREEHOLD 


ABOUT 2 HOURS WEST OF LONDON 
A VERY LOVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE 


All in beautiful order with many fine period features. 
7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, nursery suite with bathroom. 
Set in fine timbered park and charming old-world gardens. 
Excellent buildings, ample cottages. 


WOULD BE SOLD WITH SMALL AREA OR WITH THE FARMERY 


WANTED URGENTLY TO PURCHASE 


Ref. W.Q. A very keen purchaser requires a REALLY SMART HOUSE with 
oil-fired central heating, if possible. Within daily reach of London. 

W. SURREY or HAMPSHIRE, FARNHAM, GODALMING, PETERS- 
FIELD, WINCHESTER area liked or alternatively a nice character house in the 
HAM COMMON, RICHMOND area or high ground near REIGATE. 

7 bed., 3 bath., 3 reception, cottage liked. 5-20 ACRES. 

PRICE £10-15,000 FOR RIGHT PROPERTY 


= 


And at CHELMSFORD, GUILDFORD 
WIMBORNE and WOKING 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents. Associated with PETRE & ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Loddon, Norwich and Fakenham 


WEST SUSSEX 


With outlook over farming country. 14 miles from the South Coast. 
Waterloo 54 minutes from Horsham Station, 24 miles. 


A CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE IN THE SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
STYLE 


In part over 300 years’ 
old with picturesque 
Horsham stone roof. 
Golf is within easy 
reach. Hunting with the 
Crawley and Horsham 
pack, etc. 
Attractive garden. 

5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, model 
kitchen with Aga. Garage 
and stabling. 

Main water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. 
Attractive garden and 
orchard, small wood, in all 
about 2 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
London Office, as above, or Guildford Office, 180, High Street (Tel. 5304). 


SUNNINGDALE 
Tel. Ascot 63 and 64 


CHANCELLORS & CO. 


ESSEX—Near SOUTHMINSTER 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE 


In attractive surroundings; with easy access to London and Chelmsford. 


6 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, bathroom, 2 cloak- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
hall, well equipped kitchen. 
2 GARAGES 
Outbuildings, etc. 
Main water and electricity. 
Telephone installed. 
1 Acre of beautifully 
planned and laid out garden 
and 2 Acres of land with 
range of buildings and 
small farmyard. 20 addi- 
tional acres of land avail- 
able if required. 


FREEHOLD £6,850 
London Office, as above, or Chelmsford Office, 136, London Road (Tel. 3353) 


and at Ascot. 
Tel. 1 and 2 


SUNNINGDALE 


Facing the Golf Course, within few minutes’ walk of Club 
House and station. 


All with oak floors. 


An attractive and compactly-planned small 

Country House, with spacious accommodation 

on two floors. 5 bedrooms (2 with basins), 2 bathrooms, 

3 reception rooms. Garage 2 cars. Partial central heating. 
Ul main services. SECLUDED GARDEN, 34 ACRE, 

with matured trees and shrubs, running stream, etc. 

FREEHOLD £4,950 
Agents: CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 


MOLDRAM, CLARKE & EDGLEY 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
155/6, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD, and at Woking. 


Conveniently situate in a much sought-after residential locality. 
WOKING, SURREY 
iol A DETACHED MODERN FAMILY RESIDENCE 
Within a few minutes’ walk of main line station (Waterloo 27 minutes) and town centre, 
and comprises the following compactly arranged accommodation. 
Entrance vestibule, inner hall, lounge, dining room, loggia, spacious kitchen. 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 2 w.c.’s. Small but pleasant garden. 
Detached garage. 
SOLE AGENTS 
£5,250 FREEHOLD 
Open to offer for quick sale. 
Woking Office. Tel. 3419. 


GUILDFORD 


In the favoured Hog’s Back area, but within walking distance of the main line station 
and shopping centre. 


A particularly well-built modern GEORGIAN-STYLE DETACHED 
RESIDENCE in a sought-after residential road. 


Spacious entrance hall, cloakroom, through lounge 21 ft. by 14 ft., dining room 
breakfast room, kitchen. ; 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c., brick garage. Well-kept garden of 1/ ACRE. 
£6,950 FREEHOLD 
Guildford Office. Tel. 67281. 


ASCOT 


Lovely situation surrounded by undulating parkland. 2 miles Sunningdale Station. On motor coach and bus route. 
E | Adjacent to the Royal Heath and racecourse. 


1 mile station (Waterloo 47 minutes). 


A WING OF FINE COUNTRY MANSION 


WITH FEW BUT SPACIOUS ROOMS 


3 bedrooms (2 with washbasins and oak floors), 2 modern 
well-appointed bathrooms, lounge hall, drawing room 
(21 ft. by 18 ft. 10 in.), dining room (26 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft.). 
Cloakroom. Kitchen with Aga. 


CENTRAL HEATING FROM JANITOR BOILER. 
All mains. 


Old-established grounds about 2 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £6,750 
OR WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND 


Keys with CHANCELLORS & Co., as above. 


WINDLESHAM 


A well-built modern House of post-war construc- . 


tion,/in a much-favoured residential area only 25 miles 
from London. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms 
with oak block floors. Modern kitchen. All mains. 


Garage space. Large matured garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,650 
Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 


PENFOLD & WOOTTON 


Perrymount Buildings, HAYWARDS HBATH, Sussex. (Tel. 1744). 
38, Victoria Street, ALDERNEY, Channel Islands. (Tel. Alderney 252). 


BOLNEY (Haywards Heath 7 miles distant), A charming modern FARM- 

HOUSE RESIDENCE facing South, enjoying extensive views of South Downs 
and having about 2 ACRES, including a small lake in delightful timbered setting. 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, dressing room, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen 
with Agamatic, garage and stabling. Attractive garden, orchard and well-stocked 
kitchen garden. Main services. FREEHOLD £6,850 


AYWARDS HEATH (London 45 minutes) occupying one of the best residential 

sites on the outskirts of the town with uninterrupted views. A detached 
MODERN RESIDENCE, purpose built as two flats with provision for 
easy conversion to one house. 5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 kitchens, 2 garages, orchard, paddock and garden, in all about 1 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD £7,500. 


HAYWARDS HEATH. In a secluded position backing on to open country and 

within 2 mile of the station. A detached house of attractive design (built 

1956.) Lounge with dining annexe, hall with radiator, cloakroom (h. and c.), well- 

appointed kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, nicely laid out garden of about 

yA an detached brick garage. The whole in excellent order. FREEHOLD 
5400. 


LDERNEY. In this enchanting island, overlooking the picturesque harbour and 
sandy beach, 3 self-contained fiats for sale with vacant possession, com- 
vio furnished. £1,250 each on 99 year leases or FREEHOLD OF WHOLE 
500. 
Details of these and other available properties apply to the Agents PENFOLD & 
WOOTTON as above. 
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OHN D. WOOD & CO. 


By direction of the Executors of E. G. MacAndrew, deceased. 


SURREY/SUSSEX BORDERS 


BETWEEN GUILDFORD (12 miles) and HORSHAM (8 miles). 


PALLINGHURST 1,811 ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MAJOR PART OF THIS IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 


“yp 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS INCLUD | 
ING AS ONE LOT OF 590 ACRES | 


THE 
DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 


Beautifully situated overlooking the South Downs 


3 RECEPTION, 8 BEDROOMS. STABLING AND 

EXTENSIVE RANGE OF MODERNISED FARM 

BUILDINGS (LICENSED T.T.). BAILIFF’S HOUSE 
AND 10 COTTAGES. 


PALLINGHURST HOUSE TISMAN’S 


Also as another lot 


TISMAN’S, AN ATTRACTIVE 
ESTATE OF 340 ACRES 


CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
3 COTTAGES AND 2 SETS OF FARM BUILDINGS 


2 SMALLER FARMS OF 84 AND 91 ACRES 


ACCOMMODATION LAND AND VALUABLE 
TIMBERED WOODLANDS IN CONVENIENT 
BLOCKS. 7 COTTAGES. 


COTTAGH NEAR TISMAN’S VIEW TO SOUTH FROM PALLINGHURST HOUSE 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS ON 12th NOVEMBER (unless sold previously) 
AT THE TOWN HALL, HORSHAM 
Illustrated particulars and plans from the Joint Auctioneers: 


HENRY SMITH & SON, 20, North Street, Horsham, Sussex (Tel. Horsham 3271), or JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
Solicitors: PATERSONS, SNOW & CO., 25, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 (Tel. CHAncery 6401). 


SUSSEX 


ON HIGH GROUND ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EAST GRINSTEAD. LONDON 30 MILES ONLY 


WITH POSSESSION OF VIRTUALLY THE WHOLE 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE AND IMPORTANT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


SAINT HILL 


THIS SPLENDID AND SUPERBLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE OF MODERATE SIZE IN THE 
GEORGIAN STYLE 


Occupying a picked position, with magnificent views to the 
south. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 11 BEDROOMS, 


7 LUXURIOUS BATHROOMS, WINTER GARDEN 
AND BALLROOM. 


MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES AND AGA COOKER 
Modern central heating. 
ELECTRIC PASSENGER LIFT 
OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL 


AS ONE LOT WITH GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
OF 91/7 ACRES 


ALSO IN LOTS 


THE HOME FARM OF 180 ACRES 


MODERN BUILDINGS WITH COWHOUSE FOR 22 
(Licensed T.T.) with an attractive farm house. 


STABLE BLOCK WITH 2 COTTAGES 
(for conversion and improvement). 


MANY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES AND 
COTTAGES SITUATED OVERLOOKING A 
DELIGHTFUL GREEN 


Valuable accommodation and afforestation areas. 


ABOUT 364 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS (unless sold privately) AT EAST GRINSTEAD IN EARLY DECEMBER 


Land Agents: R. H. & R. W. CLUTTON, East Grinstead, Sussex (Tel. 3933). Auctioneers: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
Solicitors: PEARSONS & DRIVER, 1, New Street, York (Tel. York 2556-2). 


Telegrams: 


arr gee 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


oo Se Pe 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 
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Telephones: 


FE. L. MERCER & CO@ Re 
REGent ( 2482 
| SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES | 2295 


S.E. DEVON. BETWEEN HONITON AND 
OTTERY ST. MARY 


Rural situation facing south. 300 ft. up. 


WITH 8 ACRES (HALF LUCRATIVE APPLE ORCHARDS) 
Sale. of best-season fruit has produced nearly £500. 


Singularly attractive 
modernised country 
house of high standing. 
Ideal for a family. 
Impressive hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room and 3 bath- 
rooms. (Two of the bed- 
rooms are planned in suites 
with bathrooms attached.) 
Central heating. 

Esse cooker and _ Esse 
boiler. Separate Robin 
Hood boiler. 

Main electricity and water. 
Garages for 3. 
Tennis court. 


Beautifully timbered erdense small paddock, spinney and about 4 ACRES of 
apples 
FOR SALE AT £7,500 
Agents: F. L. MERcER & C0O., as above. 


SUSSEX. WITH VIEWS TO SOUTH DOWNS 


CHARMING SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION AND EASY TO RUN 


WELL-PLANNED COUNTRY HOUSE of convenient size approached by drive 
with entrance lodge. 3 reception rooms, 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Staff wing of 
2 rooms and bathroom, 


Main water and electricity. 2 Garages. Stabling. 
CAPITAL RANGE OF T.T. FARM BUILDINGS 
2 Cottages. Delightful gardens. Pasture, arable and woodland, 
FOR SALE with 58 ACRES, or would be divided if required. 


RURAL ESSEX. IN THE RODINGS, NEAR DUNMOW 


UNIQUE PERIOD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY WITH MODEL FARM 
ATTACHED 


Picturesque house of character recently the subject of considerable 
expenditure. 


3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. Mains. 
Delightful grounds, garden room, fine old barn, double garage. 
FINE RANGE OF BUILDINGS SUITABLE FOR PEDIGREE HERD 
11 ACRES 


KENT OFFICES 

SEVENOAKS Tel. 2246 
OTFORD Tel. 164 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 


KENT HILLS—LONDON 24 MILES 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE WITH FRUIT AND POULTRY OR PIG FARM— 
1712 ACRES 


Sun parlour, 

2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom (h, and ¢.), 
modern kitchen with 

““Esse”’ cooker. 
Main water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. 

2 garages and 
outbuildings. 
Orchard with 900 
choice young apple trees. 
Soft fruit, wood and 


pasture. 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
6,950 
Sole Agents: 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks. (Tel. 2246.) 


AN OPPORTUNITY AT £5,500 
Outskirts lovely Surrey village; 24 miles main-line station; 40 mins. London. 
: — | In Excellent Order 
Throughout. 


4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
2/3 RECEPTION 


ROOMS 
MODERN KITCHEN 
GARAGE 
1 ACRE 
Matured Garden. 


FREEHOLD 
Vacant Possession. 


Strongly FoeSTamienAell 6 the Owner’s Agents: 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 67, High Street, Reigate. (Tel. 5441.) 


8, Quarry Street, 
GUILDFORD 


GUILDFORD—3 MILES. Surrounded by Protected Farmland 


A modernised Cottage Resi- 
dence of great charm and 
character. 

Hall, fine drawing room, 3 other 
reception rooms, verandah, com- 
pact offices, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 

Main electricity and water. 

2 garages and outbuildings includ- 
ing greenhouse and summerhouse 
all in very good order and 
pleasantly decorated. Old-world 
garden. Convenient for schools 
and daily travel. 

Price and full particulars on 
request. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


CORNWALL. OVERLOOKING MOUNTS BAY, 
PENZANCE 


Old-world setting. 1 mile town centre. 

Mild climate. Open country immediately at rear. 

CHARMING MODERNISED GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Almost facing St. Michael’s Mount. Few minutes’ walk from safe bathing beach. 
Standing in a partly-walled and well-stocked garden of about 34 of an acre. 
Bright and sunny interior all on two floors. Lounge, dining room, kitchen with 
Rayburn cooker and boiler. 3 double bedrooms, 1 single. (Two have basins). 
Bathroom, downstair’s cloakroom. All main services except gas. 18 ft. garage. 

An extremely nice property. FOR SALE AT £4,250 

Agents: F. L. MeRcER & Co., as above. 


HANTS/SURREY BORDER. BETWEEN FARNHAM 


AND BASINGSTOKE 


Secluded position over 500 ft. up with fine views. 24 miles from Farnham and 1 hour 
from Waterloo, 
A MODERN “FAMILY” HOUSE OF VERY GOOD TYPE 
About 150 yards south of the Farnham|Odiham road. Amidst lovely, unspoiled and 
richly wooded country. 

Elevations in neo-Georgian style. Spacious hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
oak block floors, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, playroom or additional bedroom on top 
floor. Basins in 2 bedrooms. Aga cooker. Janitor (anthracite) boiler. 
Central heating. Main water, electric light-and~power. Detached, double garage. 
Delightful woodland grounds. £6,950 WITH ABOUT 114 ACRES 
Agents: F. L. MeRcER & CO., as above. 


RURAL ESSEX. EASY REACH GOOD SAILING 


Lovely unspoilt country district handy for Maldon and Burnham-on-Crouch. 
Convenient daily reach London, 75 minutes by rail. 


GEORGIAN-TYPE COUNTRY HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 


Recently the subject of 
considerable expendi- 
ture, in immaculate 
condition, newly decor- 
ated and ready to walk 
into. 


3 reception rooms, 5/6 bed- 
rooms, (fitted basins) dress- 
ing room, modern bath- 
room. 
Main services. 
2 garages and ample 
outbuildings. 


Really delightful secluded gardens and grounds. 
ABOUT 412 ACRES. PRICE £6,850. Additional 20 acres if required. 
Agents: F. L. Mrrcrr & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. REG. 2481. 


SURREY OFFICES 
OXTED Tel. 2241 
REIGATE Tel. 5441 


EAST SUSSEX HIGHLANDS 
Commanding delightful views with Rotherfield Church in the background. 
US 


Colonial Style 1 
Floor Residence 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, 
new kitchen. 


Central heating by Janitor. 
GARAGE 
Outbuildings and 
1 ACRE 
including paddock. 


£5,250 FREEHOLD 


Personally inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents 
IBBETT,MOSELY,CARD & CO., 7, London Road, Lupbeies Wells. ‘(Tel 446-7.) 


WARLINGHAM, SURREY 
18 miles London Se 
AMIDST THE SURREY HILLS 
In a quiet position within 1 mile of two 
stations. 
5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
2-3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 
GARAGE 
1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £5,750 
Further particulars of 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
Station Road East, Oxted. (Tel. 2241-2.) 


Guildford 2992 


MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY "iiaee) 


PLEASANT VILLAGE SITUATION 6 miles from GODALMING 


A delightful Period Cottage 
overlooking a common, 


Galleried lounge hall, cloakroom, 
drawing room, dining room, good 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


In excellent order throughout. 
Main electricity and water. 
Pretty garden. 


COTTAGE BUNGALOW 
for guests or staff with 3 rooms, 
kitchen and bathroom. 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION 


COUNTRY LIFE—-OCTOBER 23) 1958 


HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


OLATHE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 


SUPPLEMENT—11 


OBTIGES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SITUATIONS WITHIN 20 MILES OF LONDON 


' ; eS 


A BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOME WITH SUPERB VIEWS AND SET IN THE HEART OF A FAMOUS GOLF COURSE 


Within 1/2 mile of the station (London | ZO 
30 minutes). 


HALL, CLOAKS., FINE LOUNGE (25 ft. 6in, 

by 17 ft. 8 in.), ELEGANT DINING ROOM, 

LARGE LOGGIA (easily made a_ third 

reception room), MODEL OFFICES, MAID’S 

6 BEDROOMS (all 

h. and c.), 2 BATHROOMS, EXTENSIVE 
SUN ROOF 


FULL CENTRAL HEATING 


SITTING ROOM, 


Oak floors throughout. 
Wonderful range cupboards. 


Heated garage 2 cars and cover for others. 


Charming but easily kept gardens of 
UNDER AN ACRE 


FREEHOLD POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, London, 8.W.1. KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION NOVEMBER 10 NEXT (unless sold previously) 


WEST LODGE—WEST STREET—DORKING 
AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


A 


With the following 
accommodation on 
2 floors. 
LOUNGE HALL 
2 LARGE 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
Adjoining and equally 
suitable additional 
accommodation to main 
house or separate 
residence. 
2 reception rooms, 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
Main services. 
,AMPLE GARAGE SPACE 


Attractive een 
“ABOUT % ACRE 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. WHITE & Sons, 104, High Street, Dorking Tel. 3255 
and HARRODS LTD. 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 


WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
WITH OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


Por many years the home of an eminent architect. Close shops, heath, station and 
golf courses. 


Early Georgian 
character residence of 
gracious charm, 
fine elevations, and 
old-world garden 
setting. 


2 FLOORS ONLY 
Waterloo 30 minutes. 


34-ft. galleried hall, 
3 reception, cloakroom, 
practical offices, 
7 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. 


All mains. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT % AN ACRE 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 8 and 9, Station Approach, West Byfleet. Vel. Byfleet 3381, 
or 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. KE Nsington 1490. Eztn. 809. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION NOVEMBER 26 NEXT (unless sold previously). 


PANORAMIC VIEWS OVER FARMLANDS 
GREENWAYS, WEST COMMON RD., KESTON, KENT 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN (1954) HOUSE OF UNUSUAL DESIGN 
Close to Hayes Common and buses, Bromley 3 miles, London 14. 
2 FLOORS ONLY 


CHARMING HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, STUDY/CLOAKROOM (nh. and c.), 
TILED LOGGIA, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
BEAUTIFUL KITCHEN AND OFFICES WITH BREAKFAST RECESS 


- Partial central heating and oak floors. Main services. 


GARAGE FOR 2. CHARMING LANDSCAPE GARDENS, LARGELY LAWNS, 
Etc., IN ALL ABOUT 134 ACRES 


FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Highly recommended by Auctioneers. 


HaArrops L®D., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 828. 


EASTBOURNE 


Quiet convenient situation, with delightful views of the Downs. Easy reach buses, 
station, shops and sea. 


ONE OF THE BEST MODERN HOUSES IN THE TOWN 


LOUNGE HALL 
CLOAKS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
PRINCIPAL SUITE 
BEDROOM 
DRESSING ROOM 


and 
BATHROOM 
4 OTHER BEDROOMS 
2 OTHER BATHROOMS 


Full central heating. 
LARGE GARAGE 
SMALL GARDEN 


FREEHOLD POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION NOVEMBER 19 NEXT (unless sold previously). 


About 500 ft. above sea level in complete seclusion, enjoying panoramic views towards 
S.E. and adjoining village green. High Wycombe 1 mile, close local shops and bus route. 


BEECHWOOD HOUSE 
TOTTERIDGE COMMON, HIGH WYCOMBE 


A Freehold Country 
Property of 
considerable.charm. 
4 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
bright kitchen, bathroom. 
COMPLETE 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Main electricity, water and 
drainage. Gas available. 


GARAGE (2). 
Heated greenhouse. A 
delightful formal garden, 


large orchard, kitchen 
garden and paddock in all 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 


HARRODS LTD., 112, High Street, Berkhamsted Jel. 666 or 32, 34 and 36, Hans 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 


ONLY £3,750 FREEHOLD 
WEST SUSSEX 


SAILING AT BOSHAM 
ALSO CLOSE TO THE DOWNS 


Secluded position amidst delightful country, 5 miles Chichester. 
CHARMING PERIOD THATCHED COTTAGE 


DINING/HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, BREAKFAST ROOM, CLOAKS 
(h. and ¢.), 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. GARAGE (2) 


Main services. 


GARDEN 


ABOUT 4% ACRE 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn, 810. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


A RURAL SETTING close to the sea 

Delightful position, on a ’bus route, 4 miles West of Worth- 

ing and about 14 miles Goring station, Victoria 90 minutes. 

A situation combining the pleasures of the sea and 

country. 
on Y. 


% 4 


A charming Detached XVith-Century Period 
Freehold Residence, in excellent order and modernised 
throughout. 3 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), well-fitted bath- 
room, charming lounge, oak-beamed dining room, study. 
kitchen. Main services. Garage for 2. Attractively laid 
out gardens, about 1/7 ACRE. Price £6,000 Freehold. 
Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel. 6120. 


HANTS—SURREY BORDER 


Quietly situated yet close to bus services and main shopping 


centre. 
GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


4 bathrooms, 


6 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 
Garage and 


3 reception rooms, billiards room, offices. 
stabling. 
Grounds and pasture of about 131/ ACRES 
PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 32/34, topden aS Southampton 25155 
ines). 


PARKSTONE, DORSET 


With fine panoramic views over Poole Harbour and close to 
golf links. 


BLAKE HILL COURT 


ENCE 


5 NN 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED RESID 


SS 


in delightful easily maintained grounds of about 


1/2 ACRE 


HALL, CLOAKROOM, 2 EXCELLENT RECEPTION 

ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS, STAFF SUITE, MODERN OFFICES. 
LARGE INTEGRAL GARAGE, 


Central heating. Main services. 


FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON NOVEMBER 6, 1958 
(unless sold beforehand) 


Solicitors: Messrs. RooHH, SON & NHALE, 42, Bedford 
Row, London, W.C.1. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 22, Haven Road, 
Canford Cliff, Bournemouth. (Tel. Canford Cliff 78099) or 
Lilliput Square, Ee ee (Tel. Canford Cliff 
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FOX & SONS 


BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 


ITCHEN VALLEY, close Winchester 


Delightfully situated on high ground commanding lovely 
views over the countryside. 


THATCHED CHARACTER 


ce 


RESIDENCE 


y WY wy 


aN ow 


5. bedrooms, dressing room, 2 reception rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, well-appointed kitchen. 
Main electricity, gas and water. 
Terraced garden sloping towards the river. 
Fox & Sons, 32/34, London Road, Southampton 25155 


(4 lines) 


MID-SUSSEX 


Within easy daily reach of London, only 8 miles from 
Brighton and close to shops. 
A CHARMING DETACHED MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 


4 bedrooms (3 h. and c¢.), bathroom, large lounge, dining 
room, cloakroom, well-equipped kitchen, large detached 
garage. Main services. Delightful matured gardens 
intersected by a small stream and extending to about 
34 ACRE. Price £5,250 Freehold, for a quick sale. 


Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


OWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865), LINDFIELD (Tel. 3080) 


SUSSEX 
Between Lewes and Eastbourne 
Easy reach of main line and market centres. 
with frequent bus service. <« 


FIRST-CLASS DAIRY AND ARABLE- FARM OF 
84 ACRES 

At present carrying a T.T. and Attested Ayrshire 

Herd. Very attractive Residenoe of Character. 


5 bed. and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 reception, 
panelled hall, cloakroom, modern kitchen with Aga 
cooker and Aga boiler. Main e.l. and water. 


EXCELLENT MODERN BUILDINGS with cowhouse 
for 13, ranges of loose boxes and stabling, concrete yards. 


TWO MODERN COTTAGES 
Level and well-watered land extends to about 84 ACRES. 
This choice property has been the subject of considerable 
expenditure and is completely up-to-date and well equipped. 
FREEHOLD £12,500 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION ‘ 
or would be sold lock, stock and barrel. 
Apply Lewes Office. 


Busy village 


ORMISTON, KNIGHT & PAYNE 


p 24, POOLE HILL, BOURNEMOUTH 
And at Ringwood, Ferndown, Brockenhurst, Barton-on-Sea and Highcliffe. 


IN A LOVELY PART OF DORSET 


BETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH 
AND HORSHAM 


Picked position on southern fringes of St, Leonard’s Forest, 
standing im its own grounds, with magnificent views to 
South Downs. 


EASILY-RUN SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF CHARM 


adjacent to bus service and 6 miles Haywards 
Heath station. 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, sun lounge, well-fitted kitchen. 
Main eleetricity and water. 
SMALL FARMERY WITH:ATTESTED COW STALLS 
FOR 13, DAIRY, ETC. LOOSE BOXES, GARAGE. 
Attractively laid-out garden with tennis court. Large 
paddock and coppice. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
EARLY SALE DESIRED. OWNER GOING 
ABROAD. 
Full details from Lindfield Office. (Tel. 3080). 
A comprehensive list of properties and farms 
available in the Haywards Heath and mid-Sussex 


areas obtainable from our Lindfield Office 
(Tel. 3080). 


SUSSEX 
Between Uckfield and Eastbourne, in lovely country. 
COUNTRY HOUSE OF MEDIUM SIZE 


Compactly arranged and in good order. 


5-6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, HALL, CLOAK- 
ROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, MODERN OFFICES, 
STAFF FLAT (2 BEDROOMS AND BATH) 
LARGE CONSERVATORY. 

Main electricity and water. 

GARAGES. OUTBUILDINGS 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 


WOULD BE SOLD WITH SMALL AREA OR 
WITH FARMERY AND LAND, BY ARRANGE- 
MENT. THREE COTTAGES ALSO AVAILABLE. 


Apply: Uckfield Office. 


BERNARD TUCKER & SON 


AUCTION AND ESTATE OFFICES, RUSTINGTON (Tels. 1 or 3), and at 
WORTHING, STORRINGTON AND ANGMERING-ON-SEA 


RUSTINGTON, WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Where houses are hard to find. Only 12 miles Bournemouth. 
THIS DELIGHTFUL SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE 


f £ 


In unspoilt surround- 
ings facing south with 
pretty outlook. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
4 best bedrooms and dress- 
ing room, 2 secondary bed- 
rooms (on 2 floors only), 
2 bathrooms, billiards or 
play room. Good domestic 
offices. 
GARAGE FOR 2 
3-STALL STABLE 
Main electric light. 


EXCELLENT ORDER 
THROUGHOUT. 


The house, which dates from 1291 and is mentioned in Hutchings Book of Dorset, is 
set in charming and very easily kept grounds of NEARLY 4 ACRES. 


PRICE: £10,000 FREEHOLD 


Golf course 4 mile. Station, Angmering. 
SUPERB MODERN DETACHED CENTRALLY HEATED RESIDENCE 


1 ACRE delightful gar- 
dens. Situated in old- 
world part of village. 


4 BEDROOMS 
DRAWING ROOM 
DINING ROOM 
EXCELLENT OFFICES 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


All main services, 


FREEHOLD £7,500 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (Q@ROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


HAMPSHIRE—IN THE NEW FOREST 


Lyndhurst 7 miles. Lymington 7 miles. 
Sailing facilities on the Beaulieu River and Solent. 


A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN A SECLUDED POSITION, WITH 
FINE WOODLAND VIEWS 


3 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
self-contained staff 
quarters of 3 bedrooms 
and bathroom. 
Central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Estate water. 
GARAGES AND 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Easily managed gardens 
with rhododendrons, 
streams and ornamental 
ponds. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 


FOR SALE LEASEHOLD. FREEHOLD AVAILABLE 
Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Manor Office, Beaulieu (Tel. 377). 


ESSEX COAST—FRINTON 


Immediately on sea front. 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED MODERN HOUSE 


In first-class condition and suitable for institutional or private use. 


5 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, spacious 
kitchen with Aga. 


Central heating throughout. 


All main services, 


Outbuildings include 
garage and summer house. 


Hasily maintained garden. 


Beach hut available. 


FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: StruTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Coval Hall, Chelmsford 
(Tel. 4681-3), or Head Office, as above. 


FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 
(Near EAST GRINSTEAD), 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE—CHILTERNS 


London (Baker Street and Marylebone) about 45 mins. 
On high ground adjoining open country, easy reach station and shops. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
HOUSE (1937) in good order. 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Part central heating. 
All main services. 


Garage for 2 cars. 


Well stocked, easily maintained 
garden. 


ABOUT 114 ACRES 


FOR SALE 


Agents: Strutt & PARKER, Lorts & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


By direction of the Executors of Lady Victoria Herbert. 
DORSET—WILTSHIRE—SOMERSET BORDERS 
5 miles from Templecombe Station, 44 miles from Sherborne. 
IN THE CENTRE OF THE BLACKMOOR VALE 


Historic Elizabethan 
Manor House of 
mellowed stone and 
stone tiled roof, with 
mullioned windows, 
oak panelling; formerly 
a hunting box in the 
time of King John. 
Great hall with minstrel’s 
gallery, 3 reception rooms, 
5 main bedrooms, 3 staff 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
2 DOUBLE GARAGES 
HUNTER STABLING 
Stone-walled garden, 
orchard and paddock. 


ABOUT 31 ACRES. FOR SALE PRIVATELY AT A LOW PRICE 


Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


And at Edenbridge (Tel. 2381), 
Kent, Caterham (Tel. Upper 


eer eaer anuNeTEN) POW RIL & PAR TNER, UTD. weuncist seer rel tape 


BETWEEN 
UCKFIELD AND HEATHFIELD 


In a lovely country setting. Extensive views. Recommended. 


PICTURESQUE TUDOR FARMHOUSE with 
34 ACRES and farm buildings. 

Restored and modernised, 17 ft. lounge, dining room, 
kitchen, cloakroom, scullery, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electric light and water. Pretty garden. 
FREEHOLD £6,000 
Apply Forest Row Office. R.804. 


CORNWALL 


About half a mile from a village, on a Royal Blue bus route, and within a short motoring 

distance. from some of the finest bays on the North coast; local shopping facilities at 

Wadebridge. In good hunting country with first-rate salmon and sea-trout fishing close 
to hand and within easy reach of St. Enodoc and Trevose golf courses. 


A QUITE UNIQUE PROPERTY affording a delightful combination of the 
ancient and modern, and consisting of a 


GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 


In brief, the accommodation affords some 6 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
ample reception rooms, etc., divided among the ‘old’? and ‘‘modern” wings. 
There is a superb drawing room, 33 ft. by 25 ft., in the modern portion of the 
house, whilst in the older portion there is a delightful drawing room in the 
medizval style, with a ‘‘tented” ceiling, 30 ft. by 20 ft. The domestic offices, 
together with the staff quarters consisting of double bedroom, bathroom and 
sitting room, adjoin. 
Main electricity. First-rate water supply. 


The total area of the property is approx. 20 acres. 2 acres are taken up with 

ornamental and flower gardens, walled vegetable garden, etc. A gardener’s 

cottage is let on a service tenancy. The remainder is subject to agricultural 
tenancy. There are ample garages and outbuildings. 


PRICE £8,250 FREEHOLD 


For fall details apply to the Joint Sole Agents: 
BUTTON, MENHENITT & MUTTON, LTD., 
Wadebridge, North Cornwall, and 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


BETWEEN 
CROWBOROUGH AND UCKFIELD 
An old Ironmaster’s House dating to 1500. 
Modernised and of great charm and antiquity. 
Perfect country setting with trout stream. 


3 reception, cloakroom, modern American kitchen, 

5 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms. 1OR 7 ACRES. Outbuild- | 700M: 

ings (used profitable deep litter) also character building 
FREEHOLD £10,500 or £8,500 with 1 ACRE 


Apply Edenbridge Office. R.1467 


FOREST ROW 
GATEWAY ON TO GOLF LINKS 
Full south aspect. Protected views. Personally inspected 


A most pleasing and well-equipped country house 
remodelled in two suites, with staff wing, 3 reception 
6 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, modern kitchen, 
central heating. All main services. Garden and paddock 
412 ACRES, 2 Cottages. FREEHOLD £15,000. 
Apply Forest Row Office, or Messrs. HAMPTON & SONS, 
6, Arlington Street S.W.1 (Hyde Park 8222). R.1095, 


CONSTANCE HIGBY & CHARD 


CLAYGATE (Esher) WALTON-ON-THAMES 


SUNBURY-ON-THAMES 
CHARMING MODERN hs 
DETACHED 
COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
in really first-class order. 
ATTRACTIVE VIEWS OVER 
PLAYING FIELDS AT REAR 
3 bedrooms, 2 reception, splendidly 
equipped kitchen. 
LARGE GARAGE 
Very attractive garden. 
Walton Office, 45, High Street. 
Tel. Walton 2487. 


£4,750 FREEHOLD @ 
£4 95 FREEHOLD (OR NEAR). COBHAM. A delightful modernised 
5 cottage, near village and in secluded ‘‘old-world” garden. Dining hall 
(15 ft. square), “two aspect” lounge, kitchen, 3 bedrooms (cupboards), bathroom. 
Garage. All main services. 
£5 750 FREEHOLD. HINCHLEY WOOD. Pretty, modern House, on 
9 double plot. Quiet matured position, 2-3 minutes’ National Trust lands, 
station, shops, buses and Green Line. 3 reception, kitchen, cloakroom; 3 bedrooms 
(two with basins and one with access to luxury bathroom). Built-in garage, space 
for second car. Matured garden with many varieties of flowering trees and shrubs 


giving colour all the year round. 
Apply, Claygate Office, Clive House, The Parade, Claygate, Esher 2323. 
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Tel. MAYfair 


vk R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY INVESTOR 
NORFOLK 
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130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


5 MILES SOUTH OF NORWICH ADJOINING THE A.11 TRUNK ROAD 


THE KETTERINGHAM ESTATE OF 2,202 ACRES 


9 DAIRY AND ARABLE FARMS, mostly with house and premises in excellent order and adequate cottages at present let at rentals far below their true rental values and 
recommended as 


FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT PROPERTIES 


KETTERINGHAM HALL AND GROUNDS LET AT £500 PER ANNUM 
36 COTTAGES mostly in and about Ketteringham Village and very conveniently situated. TWO SMALLHOLDINGS 
268 ACRES OF WOODLAND AND PLANTATIONS 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS (WHERE NOT SOLD PRIVATELY MEA ER)» AT THE ROYAL HOTEL, NORWICH, ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 


Illustrated particulars (price 10s.) from: The Auctioneers, 2 
The Estate Surveyors: Messrs. JOHN D. WooD & Co., 


Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 27161) or as above. 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 6341). 


The Solicitors: Messrs. MILLS & REEVE, 74-75, Upper Close, Norwich (Tel. 21587). 


32, QUEEN STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD 


And at NORWICH, STOWMARKET, CAMBRIDGE, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, HADLEIGH, HOLT and TONBRIDGE, KENT 


L. DUDLEY CEIFFON & SON 


Maidenhead 62 (3 lines) 


CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Due south aspect and adjoining National Trust Commons. 


7 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION 
GAMES ROOM 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT ATTRACTIVE PRICE OR MIGHT BE DIVIDED 


MODERN OFFICES with staff sitting room. 


GARAGE FOR TWO and GARDENER’S 


COTTAGE 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 


20 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


2 miles Gerrards Cross. 


ABSOLUTELY SECLUDED IN 31, ACRES 


All services. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2/3 reception. Garage. 


Central heating. 


Lovely garden with stream and matured woodlands. 
Paddock if required. £8,500 FREEHOLD 


Agents as above. 


HORSHAM 


MORSHAM S955 (3 tne) KING & CHASEMORE sussex 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 


ABOUT 7 MILES SOUTH OF HORSHAM 


With views across Sussex Weald and South Downs. 
AN EXCELLENT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, including 
a picturesque modern Residence. 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen with Aga, scullery, staff quarters. 
Main electricity and water. Full central heating. 
Outbuildings, including 2 garages, stable, loose box, harness room, ete. Garden with 
hard tennis court and paddock. 
In all about yl ACRES. Vacant possession of the whole. 
OR SALE FREEHOLD £9,750 


A SUSSEX-STYLE COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
24 miles west of Horsham. 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 
Main water and electricity. Full central heating. 


tare eee Lovely woodland surroundings. 
R SALE FREEHOLD. £6,500 


WASHINGTON, SUSSEX 


Pulborough 5 miles. 
AN ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE STYLE RESIDENCE of recent con- 
struction of hand-made bricks and old clay tiles. 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, living room, dining recess, study, cloakroom. 
Full central heating. Main water and electricity. 
Double garage, garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,500 


WAYCOTTS 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
Tel. 4333 (3 lines) 5, FLEET STREET, TORQUAY 


TORQUAY—ILSHAM MARINE DRIVE 


In a charming garden with miniature bathing pool, child’s paddling pool, private beach, 
and about 81/2 ACRES of accommodation land adjoining (if required). 


A DETACHED MARINE RESIDENCE 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
STUDY 

SUN LOUNGE 
CLOAKROOM 

6 BEDROOMS (nh. and c.). 
2 BATHROOMS 

KITCHEN WITH’ AGA 

DOUBLE GARAGE 


All main services. 


A family residence with quite exceptional amenities. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY PRIVATE BL LAS 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents 
Wayoorts. 5, Fleet Street, Torquay. Tel. 4333 (3 lines), 


BETWEEN HORSHAM AND CRANLEIGH 
in fine rural situation, Horsham 7 miles. 

AN ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED EXHIBITION HOUSE 
6 Benne) 2 bathrooms, hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, etc. 
Main electricity and water. Full central heating. 

4 Garage and stabling. Gaze’s hard tennis court. 
ABOUT 21 ACRES. FREEHOLD £12,000 
Would be sold with less land if desired. 


23 MILES SOUTH OF HORSHAM 
‘with frequent electric trains to London (55 minutes). 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL OLD SUSSEX FARM-HOUSE 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, entrance hall, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, kitchen with 
ga 
Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Double garage and other outbuildings. Very delightful gardens, paddock. 
In all about 5 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 


HORSHAM 
In pleasant surroundings. 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW BUILT 1955 
Large lounge, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Full central heating. 
Garage. 
All main services. 
Excellent garden. In first-class order. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 


LOCKE & ENGLAND 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 
Head Office: 166, PARADE, LEAMINGTON SPA. Tel. 2833 Ae jinee) and at 
10-11, Sheep Street, Stratford-upon-Avon. Tel. 


—— ny SBeP Street, Strationd-upon-Avon.) hel. 2424.) eee 
Borders of WARWICKSHIRE AND LEICESTERSHIRE 
Leicester 12 miles, Rugby 9 miles, Coventry 14 miles. 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MOPERALE SIZE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Hall with oak floor, fitted 
cloakroom, 3 charming 
reception rooms. 
Luxuriously appointed 
modern kitchen, 
housekeeper’s room, 

3 principal bedrooms en 
suite with own bathrooms 
(one with dressing room), 
secondary bedroom 
en suite with own 
bathroom, 2 further 
excellent bedrooms, 
billiards room. 
GARAGING 3/4 CARS 
4 LOOSE BOXES 
Automatic oil-fired 
central heating. 


Large modern swimming pool. Lovely garden and adjoining paddock. 
111 ACRES 
£9,500 FREEHOLD, entire VACANT POSSESSION 


LocKE & ENGLAND 
For further particulars, photographs etc., apply as above. 
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arnt: HAMPTON & SONS ery ie 

pec pince) 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 ii ou 
NASSAU—BAHAMAS 


IN EXCLUSIVE POSITION 
BRAND NEW LUXURY BEACH RESIDENCE 


Of quality and dignity. 


Architect planned. 4 BEDROOMS EACH WITH 

PRIVATE BATHROOM, powder room, 3 CHARMING 

LIVING ROOMS. Screened porches. Patio. American 

kitchen and pantry. MAID’S ROOM AND BATH. 
GARAGE AND CAR PORT. 


Facing directly over the sea, all rooms access to 


165 FEET SEA FRONTAGE 


Price, with furniture, on application. 


Ee 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


JAMAICA Near MONTEGO BAY 


ADJOINING THE EXCLUSIVE ROUNDHILL, HOTEL AND BEACH 


Most attractive MODERN HOLIDAY COTTAGE 
overlooking the sea and beach with 
2 DOUBLE AND 1 SINGLE BEDROOMS 


2 BATHROOMS, LARGE LIVING ROOM opening g aad 
both ends. Covered VERANDAH, kitchen, ete. < : ; : 


Main electricity, water. 
Telephone. 


APPROX. 1 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £23,500 
(or equivalent in Dollars). 


COMPLETELY FURNISHED 
READY TO MOVE IN 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


WINDSOR, BURNHAM .- BEACONSFIELD 
FARNHAM COMMON 5 in re GERRARDS CROSS 


FAVOURITE BEACONSFIELD GERRARDS CROSS 


Adjoining Bulstrode Park, favourite situation close to miles of open countryside. 
Station 2 mile. On bus route. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER RECOGNISED AS ONE OF THE FINEST SMALL QUALITY HOUSES 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
Galleried hall (29 ft. by Ss ‘ ie 


14 ft.), 3 reception rooms South-east and 
(oak floors), _well-fitted south-west aspect. 
domestic offices, 4 double 4 bedrooms (basins), play- 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms room, 2 luxury bathrooms, 
8 : 2 reception, maid’s room or 
SMALL FLAT third sitting room. 
or further bedrooms. MODEL KITCHEN 
First quality oak joinery. 
N ‘i 
CENTRAL HEATING CENTRAL HEATING 


DOUBLE GARAGE Main services. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN DOUBLE GARAGE 


and 
REO Cag CRE BRICK OUTBUILDINGS oS 


EARLY SALE REQUIRED. OWNER GOING ABROAD WELL-KEPT GROUNDS OF 114 ACRES INCLUDING A SMALL 
DOCK 


Occupying a fine position, close to station (Marylebone 40 mins.), shops and schools. 


4 


Full details apply: A. C. Frost & Co., Beaconsfield (Tel. 600-2). Sole Agents: A. C. Frost & Co., Gerrards Cross 2277-8. 


ancomacer="* = BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. Ter 0 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COTSWOLDS 


About 500 ft. above sea level. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE IN 


EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE TRADITIONAL COTSWOLD STYLE 


2 RECEPTION 
WITH SMALL TUDOR WING. CONVENIENTLY SITUATED IN CLOAKROOM 


PLEASANT RURAL SURROUNDINGS LARGE KITCHEN 


4 BEDROOMS 
2 reception rooms, library, compact domestic offices, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, AND BATHROOM 


2 bathrooms. Attached cottage (vacant). 3 garages. Stabling. 2 greenhouses. DOUBLE GARAGE 


ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD GARDENS, PARTLY WALLED. PADDOCK. Attractively laid-out 
gardens. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 13, ACRES Main electricity and water. 
Dual hot water system. 
Partial central heating. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION Vacant Possession : 
on completion. ans si < 


PRICE £5,250 eS ae 


Further particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., as above. (M.30) Further particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., as above. (B.655) 


Extensive views across the Severn Vale, only 34 miles Gloucester. 


Main electricity and water. 
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WEYBRIDGE 
ln MANN & CO. > EWBANK & CO. 8g 
NEW HAW 2 . COBHAM 
WALTON-ON-THAMES WEST SURREY GUILDFORD 


AN AIR OF ANTIQUITY 
CHARMING DETACHED BUNGALOW 
of unusual character in first-class . esidential area. 


10 minutes’ walk West Byfleet Station. 


DELIGHTFUL BLEND OF TRADITIONAL 
AND CONTEMPORARY 
5 minutes West Byfleet Station. 


ESHER 


Select but central position within 5 minutes’ walk of village. 
FINELY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


: 


~ 


al heating. Swimmi 1. 6 bed , dressi 2 ey fe 
So 2 bathroom, " magniicont drawing tenn ‘dintse 4 bedrooms, lounge, dining room, study, large kitchen | 3 bedrooms, lounge, dining hall, bathroom, good kitchen 


room and morning room, excellent offices, cloakroom. with Aga and Agamatic. Central heating. Garage. with Aga, sun room, 1/4 ACRE secluded garden. 


Double garage. Paddock. ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £11,500 
Esher Office: EWBANK & Co., 70, High St. (Tel. 3537-8). West Byfleet Office: 12, Rosemount Parade (Tel. 3288), New Haw Office: 315, Woodham Lane (Tel. Byfleet 2884). 


13 ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,950 FREEHOLD £4,350 


A REALLY LOVELY HOUSE 
WITH A LAKE 


Access golf course, 3 mile Weybridge Station (Waterloo 
30 minutes). 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN 10 ACRES 
ST. GEORGE’S HILL 


GEORGIAN-STYLE COTTAGE 
EXCELLENT ORDER 
Complete central heating. 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, library, eke! Peon tose Tchineon Canes eee Secluded yet convenient between Woking and Sunning- 
cloakroom, modern kitchen. Double garage. S/O. 10. ACRES matncaly lovely arounds dale. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
STAFF FLAT. Complete central heating. 3 ACRES. sta MEL A y 9g : tion rooms, good kitchen, maid’s sitting room. Double 


Oil-fired central heating. Main services. ‘i 
FREEHOLD £11,500 EPR garage. Delightful grounds 3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD AT REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD £8,750 


Weybridge Office: EWBANK & Co., 7, Baker St. Weybridge Office: EWBANK & OCo., 7, Baker St. 
(Weybridge 2323-5). (Weybridge 2323-5). Sole Agents. Woking Office: 3, High Street (3800, 6 lines). 


36, WINCHESTER STREET, BASINGSTOKE Cl PR’ I IS X WA [ SON 
Tel. BASINGSTOKE 2255-6 
4, HIGH STREET, ALTON. Tel. ALTON 2261-2 


MEON VALLEY 


In unparalleled position with unspoilable southern views. 


CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE WITH ATTESTED FARMERY OF 50 ACRES 


sh, 


The Estate Offices, HARTLEY WINTNEY 
Tel. HARTLEY WINTNEY 296-7 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. Modern domestic offices with 

“Aga’’. Staff quarters with 3 bedrooms and 
bathroom. 


New oil-fired central heating. Company’s 
water and electricity. 


Pleasant but inexpensive gardens with 
terraced lawns and Squash Court. 


Set of farm buildings with Attested cowhouses 
and Dutch barn. 


2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES 


VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD 


COWARD, JAMES & CO. 
incorporating 


FORTT, HATT & BILLINGS Est. 1903 


Estate Agents, Valuers, Surveyors and Land Agents. 
NEW BOND STREET CHAMBERS, 14, NEW BOND ‘STREET, BATH 
(Tel. 4268, 3150, 61360 and 3584). 


SOMERSET 
CHARMING REGENCY RESIDENCE 
In lovely rural surroundings. (Bath 9 miles, Trowbridge 4 miles, Westbury 4 miles.) 


E. S. TAYLOR LTD. 


1, BOND STREET, ST. HELIER. CENTRAL 154. 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 
In beautiful country surroundings, 10 minutes St. Helier. 
SECLUDED MODERN RESIDENCE OF ATTRACTION 


Sun terrace, hall, lounge ee 
and dining room (each a, 
with open beamed ceiling), é 


FREEHOLD. PRICE £5,950 


Near village and com- 
manding delightful 
views. 
Entrance porch, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, cloakroom, 
6 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, level 
domestic offices. 
Main services. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Agamatic hot water supply. 
Delightful pleasure gar- 
dens. Productive kitchen 
garden. 

2 GARAGES 
STABLING FOR 4 


Ce Gr 


morning room, 5 bedrooms, 
sewing room, 2 bathrooms, 
well-equipped kitchen, Aga 
cooker, Trianco boiler. 
CENTRAL HEATING 

THROUGHOUT 

GARAGING 
for 3 cars. 

Sheltered lawn, flower and 
kitchen gardens, together 
with an early cotil, in all 

about. 11/2 ACRES 


Main electricity installed. 


For further details please apply to the Sole Agents: 
E. S. TAYLOR LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
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a JOHN GERMAN & SON ec acess 


ON THE WILTSHIRE-BERKSHIRE BORDER WILTS. Between DEVIZES and MARLBOROUGH 
A FASCINATING 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE A VILLAGE RESIDENCE OF CHARM AND CHARACTER 
SKILFULLY MODERNISED WITH PANORAMIC VIEWS 


Enjoying seclusion and fine views at 700 ft. above sea level. Standing in its own well-timbered grounds. 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, Entrance hall, lounge hall 

Hall, lounge, dining room, sitting room, dining room, 

kitchen, scullery, 4 bed- kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bath- 
room. 


rooms, bathroom, landing. 
Main electricity. 


Main electricity. Well laid out gardens. 


GARAGE. WORKSHOP DOUBLE GARAGE 


SMALL FARMERY 


are eet ECs DEN Well-watered enclosures. 


11/, ACRES 14 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FREEHOLD 


In a pretty old-world village WILTSHIRE—MARLBOROUGH In a Downland village near the 
IN NORTH-EAST WILTS A LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE WILTSHIRE-BERKSHIRE 
An exceptionally attractive On quiet outskirts of the town. BORDER 


GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE aoe ~~ 3 reception rooms, study, 
1 St ee 4 principal and 2 secondary A well-built modern 

in immaculate order. e bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
excellent domestic offices VILLAGE HOUSE 


ENTRANCE HALL, MORNING ROOM 
DINING ROOM, STUDY, KITCHEN 
WITH AGA AND AGAMATIC 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM, SEPARATE W.C. 


with Aga and Agamatic. 
Z ¥ 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
Oil-fired central heating. ENTRANCE HALL 
BIT EAIIEE, BEFORE SITTING ROOM, DINING ROOM 
Internal telephone system. STUDY, KITCHEN WITH AGA 


Main electricity and water. GARAGE DOWNSTAIRS W.C. 


GARAGE AND USEFUL pe ant All main services. 
OUTBUILDINGS WELL-KEPT GROUNDS GARAGE. WORKSHOP, Ete. 
WELL-MAINTAINED GARDENS : a a ABOUT 115-ACRES™ Gardens front and rear. 
1, ACRE. £4,300 a ; FREEHOLD 13 ACRE. £4,250 


In a secluded and isolated spot on the edge of On the outskirts of a lovely village 
SAVERNAKE FOREST BETWEEN HUNGERFORD AND SWINDON 


A PAIR OF PICTURESQUE THATCHED COTTAGES A NEWLY BUILT ARCHITECT-DESIGNED VILLAGE HOUSE 
nicely modernised and in very good order. with lovely Downland views. 


Entrance hall, lounge/dining room, kitchen with Esse, larder, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 


Hach has 2 bedrooms, living room and kitchen. One has sitting room and bathroom. separate w.c. 


Main electricity and water. All main services. 
GARDEN. STORE SHED. ABOUT 1/2 ACRE. £2,800 INTEGRAL GARAGE. GARDEN. STORE. £3,950 
Full particulars from: JOHN GERMAN & SON, Estate Offices, Ramsbury, nr. Marlborough, Wilts (Tel.: Ramsbury 361-2). 


0S gall | WELLER & CO. ponsisn 


(incorporating WELLER, SON & GRINSTED and RACKHAM & SMITH) 


CHIDDINGFOLD, W. SURREY SUSSEX. MIDHURST 


Delightful rural locality. Witley Station (main electric line) 24 miles. Close to the Centre. Secluded garden 2 ACRES. Haslemere Main Line Station 
6 miles, Guildford 18 miles. 


THE ATTRACTIVE LATE-GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


AN UNIQUE 15th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


IN COMPLETELY UNSPOILED SURROUNDINGS . 
: : ‘ Large well-lighted rooms. 


Se Bae ee 2 BEDROOMS 4 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted 
: bathrooms, hall, cloak- 

2 ATTIC BEDROOMS room, 3 reception, modern 

2 SITTING ROOMS kitchen, separate playroom 


KITCHEN 17 ft. square, and 


STABLING AND GARAGES FOR 3 


SMALL COWHOUSE Allin exceptionally good 
order with best quality 


sees BES, : new fittings throughout. 
Electricity available. CENTRAL HEATING 
OLD-WORLD GARDEN (Trianco) 
pasture and woodland, Allgnaine: . 
ST ee ) pa SCRES Charming secluded garden with fine cedars, lawns and shrubs, 
FREEHOLD £4,500. VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD £8,500 
Apply Cranleigh Office. Apply Sole Agents: WELLER & Co., Horsham Office (Tel. 3311/2). 


RURAL POSITION IN SUSSEX WITH GOOD VIEWS : 


HORSHAM 5 miles. CRANLEIGH 6 miles. : 


Main services. 


AN EXTREMELY 
WELL-FITTED HOUSE 


Oil-fired central heating. 


| 
OF GARAGE | 
CHARACTER CHARMING EASILY KEPT GARDEN | 
WITH ORNAMENTAL POND H 
CONVERTED FROM PERIOD BARN 13 ACRES | 
INTO SEMI-BUNGALOW H 
FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 
5 BEDROOMS, 3 MODERN BATHROOMS pe 
’ 


2 RECEPTION, GOOD OFFICES (excellent 


fitted cupboards). Offers considered. Mortgage arranged. 


Apply: WELLER & Co., Cranleigh (Tel. 525/6). 
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Tel: 
GERRARDS CROSS 
3886 (3 lines) 


ee 


DRIVERS, JONAS & CO.” 


Chartered Surveyors, Land Agents and Auctioneers. 
7, CHARLES II STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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HETHERINGTON & SECRET T, vax 


ESTATE OFFICES: GERRARDS CROSS, BEACONSFIELD, AND AT EALING, LONDON, W.5 


BEACONSFIELD 
’ 249 and 1054 
EALING 2648-9 


“TEMPLEWOOD” 
SOUTH PARK, GERRARDS CROSS 


AN ARCHITECT’S HOUSE IN ONE OF THE BEST LOCATIONS 


IN THE DISTRICT 


LOUNGE HALL, CLOAKROOM, 2 FINE RECEPTION ROOMS, BREAKFAST ROOM, 
KITCHEN, 3 LARGE BEDROOMS, TILED BATHROOM AND W.C. 


GARAGE IN LOVELY 12 ACRE GARDEN 


MAIN SERVICES 


VACANT POSSESSION 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON OCTOBER 29th 


(unless sold by Private Treaty) 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents and Chartered Auctioneers. 
Messrs. HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, F.A.I., aS above. 


Tel. TRAfalgar 4744. 


BRACKLEY, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


ATTRACTIVE WELL-EQUIPPED DETACHED RESIDENCE 


— Soundly built and situated in Main 
Street, standing in about 1 ACRE 
of grounds. 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
8 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
5 BATHROOMS 
MAINLY ON 2 FLOORS, 


Could be readily converted into 
2 flats or would be suitable for 
SMALL NURSING HOME, etc. 


FREEHOLD £5,500 


VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION 


GUILDFORD (Tel. 2266-7-8) GODALMING (Tel. 570) 


HINDHEAD, SURREY 
High up in delightful setting opposite golf course, bus to Haslemere Station (5 miles) 
passes, shops, Post Office and churches about 1 mile. 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOUSE, EXCEPTIONALLY WELL FITTED 
AND WITH MANY SPECIAL FEATURES 


Hall with cloaks., 3 recep- 
tion rooms (two about 
25 ft.), kitchen and offices 
fitted by Redwing, 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Fitted 
cupboards. 
Main electricity, 
gas and water. 
Modern drainage. 
OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 
GARAGE FOR 2 
Playroom, etc. 
Garden and natural ground 
on southern slope, in all 
s ; about 134 ACRES 
3 PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS, Beacon Hill Estate Office, Hindhead (Tel. 94), 
71, High Street, Guildford (Tel. 2266), and at Godalming and Liphook. 


SIDNEY PHILLIPS & SON 


Chartered Auctioneers & Estate Agents. 
10, KING STREET, HEREFORD (Tel. 2635) 


4 MILES HEREFORD 
CHARMING 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE 
2 beautiful reception 
rooms. 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. 


IDEAL 
MODERN KITCHEN 


Mains electricity, water and 
modern drainage. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 
GARAGE 


First-class order 
throughout. 


FREEHOLD £4,000. POSSESSION 


Full particulars from the Agents, as above. 


CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS 


CLAYGATE, SURREY 


BEAZLEY’S FARM | 


LAND SUITABLE FOR SPORTS’ GROUNDS 


Within about 4 mile of the Esher end of the Kingston By-Pass, and less than % mile of 
Claygate (Southern Region) station. 


30 ACRES OF GREEN BELT GRASSLAND 
(CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO SALE OF PART ONLY) 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


HINDHEAD (Tel. 94) 
SOUTH SIDE OF GUILDFORD 


Adjoining open country and The Chantries, yet within walking distance of town centre 
and bus to main line station. 
COMPACT MODERN HOUSE IN MOST FAVOURED POSI 
Hall with cloakroom, ye : SS 
lounge leading to loggia, of 
dining room, study, 4 bed- 
rooms. 


LARGE BATHROOM 
MODERN OFFICES 


All main services. 
Modern gas boiler. 


2 DETACHED 
GARAGES 


FUEL STORES 


Attractive landscaped gar- 
den bounded on two sides 
by farmland. ~ 


OFFERS IN REGION OF £7,000 SUBMITTED. 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 

Just available and recommended by Sole Agents: CLARKE, GAMMON & EMERYS, 

71, High Street, Guildford (Tel. 2266), and at Godalming, Hindhead and Liphook. 


LIPHOOK (Tel. 2327) 


TION 


Si 


WM. WOOD, SON & GARDNER 


Established 1870 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX Tel. No. 1 (Three lines) 


OUTSKIRTS SURREY VILLAGE 


34 miles main line station (Victoria 36 minutes) 


MODERN DETACHED COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
3 bedrooms, 2 reception, bathroom, kitchen. 2 garages. Excellent outbuildings. 
Pleasant 1/7 ACRE garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,200 


NORTH SUSSEX 


1 mile from station electric line London and the coast. 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED COUNTRY COTTAGE 
in delightful rural setting. Completely modernised, excellent order, 1-2 reception, 
2-3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen. Integral garage. 


FREEHOLD £4,250 


LAMBOURN, BERKSHIRE 
EXCEPTIONALLY FINE RACING ESTABLISHMENT 


GEORGIAN HOUSE, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. 
2 cottages. 31 loose boxes and excellent paddock in all 91/4 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £10,500. IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION. 


GEORGIAN STYLE HOUSE—SURREY VILLAGE 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Garage. Attractive 
garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,650 
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STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


PROBABLY THE MOST ATTRACTIVE OF THE SMALLER GEORGIAN HOUSES IN WARWICKSHIRE 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 1} Miles. BIRMINGHAM 23 miles. COVENTRY 17 miles. 


AN SS 


4 BEDROOMS AND 2 DRESSING ROOMS 
5 BATHROOMS 
4 STAFF ROOMS AND STAFF BATH- 
ROOM 
4 CHARMING RECEPTION ROOMS 
LONG HALL, MODEL DOMESTIC 
OFFICES 


Beautifully modernised to the last degree 
of perfection but retaining all the lovely 
Period features 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING AND 
HOT WATER SUPPLY BY NEW OIL- 
FIRED SYSTEM 


GARAGE (3-4 CARS) WITH COVERED 
WASH, STABLING, ETC. 
EVERY UP-TO-DATE IMPROVEMENT 31 ACRES IN ALL 


2 COTTAGES 
(1 newly built and 1 modernised) 


Mainly Parkland with small easily- 
maintained garden. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A MODERATE FIGURE 
Illustrated particulars of the Owner's Sole Agent: 


A. J. BARRS, F.A.L.P.A., 57, GEORGE STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel. WELbeck 0255/6. 


1 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND 74, CASTLE STREET, FARNHAM, 
ESTATE AGENTS eG A SURREY (Tel.: Farnham 6221-3) 


5 MINUTES FROM FARNHAM STATION pO OURREY ee 
(WATERLOO 1 hour) In charming secluded setting. Farnham 5 miles. aterloo 1 hour. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-BUILT MODERN 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


HOUSE Hall, cloakroom, 2 recep- 
5 Zs . tion rooms, study, play- 
in an excellent residential road. room, staff sitting room, 
4 bedrooms (3 double), half-tiled bathroom, hall, cloaks, well-fitted kitchen. kitchen, 5 principal and 
3 secondary bedrooms, 
INTEGRAL GARAGE AND CHARMING GARDEN 3 bathrooms, separate w.c. 
FREEHOLD £4,950. Reasonable offer considered. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
Attractive staff cottage. 
SOUTH OF THE HOG’S BACK Main electricity, water and 
A CHARMING AND SPLENDIDLY FITTED LUXURY ARCHITECT- Lae bonee gel ea 
DESIGNED NEW HOUSE ON 11/3; ACRE WOODLAND SITE CENTRAL HEATING 
2 miles from Farnham (WATERLOO 1 hour) Delightful gardens and 
3 double bedrooms, bathroom, hall, cloaks, 3 reception. eronnde: wl aK i 
DETACHED GARAGE Mainly in natural state, including small lake, stream and woodland, in all about 
Central heating. Main services S ACRES 
a3 PRICE £10,500 FOR THE WHOLE, OFFERS CONSIDERED FOR THE 
FREEHOLD £5,975 HOUSE ONLY 
BOURNEMOUTH AND IN THE 
AND 13 BRANCH OFFICES CHANNEL ISLANDS 
HAMPSHIRE DORSET, WAREHAM. 
NEAR BEAULIEU MILFORD-ON-SEA UNIQUE PERIOD REPRODUCTION COTTAGE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST TO ALL Sheltered and secluded yet close to sea beaches, yachting | ONLY 10 YEARS OLD 


and shops. 


SPORTSMEN 


A Miniature Estate with ring fence entirely surrounded J . 
by the open NEW FOREST. FINE RESIDENCE. rs ; 4 ahr z In choice setting, built of hand-picked materials, includ- 
' cloaks., 2 reception rooms, usual domestic offices, | Distinctive architect-designed Residence facing | jing wealth of genuine old oak. 2 reception rooms, 
4 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 secondary bed- | S0uth, secluded yet close to sea. Lounge/hall, 3 spacious | kitchenette, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Workshop. Main 
rooms, | Hxcellent pa ee nes, ey a stables, 2 staff Rey non. ve ee poiae ean poe electricity and water. pee i UTE Beautiful 
i Vs : abou acres. £11,500 a4 : / : arden, acre. avis f 
pe 7) 28 all ab , stream, 31/4’ Acres. R.V. £92. FREEHOLD £6,750. BOTA EEHOLD £5 600 


Full particulars from: Country Department, 111, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. Bournemouth 7080. 


REQUIRED FOR A SPECIAL CLIENT 4 GOSLING & MILNER 
VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 8, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
(Tel.: Wentworth 2227) (Tel.: VICtoria 3634) 
COUNTRY PROPERTY, SR EINTAT GEE 


PREFERABLY GEORGIAN On high ground. Southern aspect. 2 mile station, few minutes Wentworth golf courses. 


A WELL-APPOINTED SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


BUT NOT LATER THAN 18th CENTURY 
Planned for ease of 
WITHIN 50 TO 100 MILES OF LONDON IN THE NORTH, NORTH-WEST, BpkeeR: 


WEST OR SOUTH-WEST AREAS Hall with cloakroom, 3 
} rec., 5 bed., dressing room, 
modern bathroom, kitchen, 


BETWEEN 100 TO 300 ACRES IN HAND etc. 


All main services. 


MINIMUM ACCOMMODATION: 5 to 6 principal bedrooms and 4 reception rooms, 


Radiators. 
plus servants accommodation cottages and usual offices. 


2-CAR GARAGE 


SUBSTANTIAL PRICE WILL BE PAID FOR SUITABLE PROPERTY Very LOVELY GARDEN 
‘ with lawn, well stocked 


: 5 ‘ d t ¥ 
Please send full particulars to retained agents: erie SON ection Pat 


DRUCE & CO. LTD. (Est. 1822) PEE OnE IETOR 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Sunninghill, Ascot, 
BGA BAKER. ST.) We tsgW ELS 4488. Berks. (Ascot 1666), and GOSLING & MILNER, as above. 
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MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY 


Close to the Green. 
High up and completely secluded 


A Georgian-style House built by an architect for own 
occupation. 4 bedrooms, bathroom. separate w.c., 
3 reception rooms, cloakroom, Kitchen, etc., Main 
services, part central heating. Garage. 34 ACRE 
(more land available), FREEHOLD £8,250 
Agents: GIDDY & Pray: a High Street, Windsor. 
(Tel. 73. 


16, KING EDWARD 
STREET, OXFORD 
Tel. 4637 and 4638 
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COOKHAM DEAN. 


High up with lovely views and protected by a fringe of 
National Trust land opposite. 


: 
ie 


5 bedrooms. bathroom, 2 reception rooms, breakfast 
room/kitchen, detached garage and _ outbuildings. 
Very pretty gardens adjoining agricultural land. 
FREEHOLD £4,850 


Sole Agents: GIDDY & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 58). 


1958 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


LOVELY VIRGINIA WATER 


Convenient for the station and Wentworth golf course. 
E BS: 


A luxuriously equipped post-war Bungalow. 
Central heating, superb lounge/dining room (30 ft. long), 
3 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, tiled kitchen, lounge hall. 
2 garages. Delightful gardens with tennis lawn about 

1 ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Gippy & GIDDY, Station Approach, Sunningdale 

(Tel. Ascot 73). 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK _ snteinenonron, 


OXON. Tel. 39 


OXFORD EIGHT MILES 


In a delightful unspoiled little village, yet within % hour’s driving distance of the city 


IN A LOVELY BERKSHIRE DOWNS VILLAGE 


Didcot main line station (Paddington 70 minutes) 4 miles. 


centre. 
A CHARMING, ACPRE TY, 
MODERNISED 
MODERNISE SIXTEENTH- 
GEORGIAN VILLAGE Ph ASR 


HOUSE 


Constructed of mellowed 
stone with a slated roof z : 
and set in enchanting and whitened, with exposed 
fully stocked gardens of original timber framing 
about and a thatched peel 

2 sitting rooms, 4 bed- 

1 ACRE ee Ors, bathroom. 
stae ain electricity and water 
2 eee ee 5 supplies. Partial central 
All main services. 


heating. 
Garage. Simply designed 
GARAGING AND 
STABLING 


garden. In all about 

1/2 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 

Recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 


COUNTRY COTTAGE 
constructed of brick and 
stone, externally 


PRICE FREEHOLD: £3,750 (or near offer). Vacant Possession 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 


OFFICES ALSO AT RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM 


WINCH & SONS 


Surveyors, Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 


| AMERSHAM, BUCKS. 


BEAUTIFUL WEALD OF KENT A DELIGHTFUL MANOR HOUSE IN APPROX. 1 AGRE 
Between Cranbrook and Tenterden. GARDENS 
A SMALL ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Commanding magnificent views towards South Coast. 


CHRISTOPHER ROWLAND & CO. 


CRANBROOK NORTHWOOD, RICKMANSWORTH, SLOUGH, CHESHAM, AMERSHAM 


Tel. No. 2147-8 


W 


Completely secluded yet 
only 5 minutes walk main 
line station. 


3 PLEASANT 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
6 BEDROOMS WITH 
WASH HAND BASINS 
Bathroom, etc., breakfast 

room, kitchen. 


DETACHED GARAGE 
BLOCK FOR 4 CARS 


5 RECEPTION ROOMS 
6 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS 
STAFF QUARTERS 
2 BATHROOMS 


Main services. 


Central heating. 


Pleasant gardens. 
DOUBLE GARAGES 


PRICE £6,000 


Dee oe PRICE: £8,500 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE. 


Apply: Amersham Office, 2, Hill Avenue (Tel. 1689). 


By direction of J. F. Marrian, Esq. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


To be sold by AUCTION by 
BENTLEY, HOBBS & MYTTON, F.A.I. 


AT THE CROWN HOTEL, BROAD STREET, WORCESTER, ON 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1958 AT 4 P.M. (unless sold previously). 


Attractive detached Freehold Residence known as 


‘WINDYRIDGE” 
= WHITTINGTON RD. 
» : A substantially con- 
structed property with 
part central heating, and 
occupying a choice situa- 
tion in an elevated posi- 
tion, and commanding 
a delightful uninterrupted 
view of the Severn Valley 

and Malvern Hills. 
Accommodation comprises: 
Porch, cloakroom, lounge/ 
hall with oak panelling, 
dining room, lounge, sun 
loggia, kitchen, scullery, 
4 bedrooms, 1 with private 

bathroom. 


JERSEY 


(CHANNEL ISLANDS) 
A GENTLEMAN’S SECLUDED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


In its own grounds with beautiful sea and country views, 5 minutes’ walk to beach, 
yacht club and harbour. 


The property is in first- 
class order throughout, 
and comprises: 
7 bedrooms, dressing 
room, large sun balcony, 
3 bathrooms, etc., 
cloakroon. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
SUN LOUNGE 
Usual domestic offices and 
staff accommodation, 
Part central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Well-maintained lawns, 
flower and kitchen gar- 
dens (approx. 34 ACRE). : ns 
All main services. a ae 


Further details on application to Sole Agents: 
VARDON, HALL & CO. 


House and Estate Agents, 4, BURRARD STREET, ST. HELIER, JERSEY 
(Tel.: Central 4010 and 3251). 


Box room and 2 additional bedrooms. Garaging for 3 cars. Summer house green- 
house. Extensive gardens with lawns, rock garden, orcharding and paddock. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 

Chartered Auctioneers, 49, Foregate Street, Worcester. Tel. 5194-5. 
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OVERSEAS PROPERTY REVIEWS 


| RHODESIA | 
PREVIEWS, INC. 


SALISBURY 


THREE-STOREY BLOCK OF FLATS 
BUILT IN 1957 IN SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


21 bachelor flats three 2-room flats, all fully and easily let. Net income £5,730 
before mortgage. 


50 PER CENT. MORTGAGE AVAILABLE 
Geared yield approximately 17 per cent. 


PRICE £48,000 


PREVIEWS, INC., 
1005, EAGLE STAR HOUSE, 25, GORDON AVENUE, SALISBURY 


KITSON & COMPANY LTD. 
HAMILTON 


CHARMING HOUSE ON CASTLE HARBOUR 
WITH APPROXIMATELY 5 ACRES OF WATERFRONT PROPERTY 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Servants’ quarters. Swimming pool, 
dock,{boathouse, 3-car garage, conservatory. Central heating in main house, and 
wood-burning fireplaces in all bedrooms _and reception rooms. 


PRICE FURNISHED £70,000 


KITSON & COMPANY LTD., 
P.O. BOX 290, HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


JOHN TAYLOR & SON 
MONTE CARLO 


CHARMING SMALL PROPERTY 
SITUATED AT ROQUEBRUNE, 3 MILES FROM MONTE CARLO 


Beautiful views of the sea and the Italian coast. Compact and inexpensive to maintain. 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 2-room cottage. Garage. 
Central heating, telephone, main services. 


PRICE FURNISHED £9,000 


JOHN TAYLOR & SON, 
20, BOULEVARD DES MOULINS, MONTE CARLO. Tel. 010.43 


BERT L. ROBERTS 
NASSAU 


NOW BEING OFFERED IN ABACO, BAHAMAS 
APPROXIMATELY 1-ACRE LOTS IN NEW EXCLUSIVE SUB-DIVISION 


Beach and excellent harbour, shipyard, dry-dock. 
7 minutes from airport and scheduled flights. 


LOT PRICES INCLUDE WATER, ELECTRICITY AND GOOD ROADS 


£1,200 to £2,000 


BERT L. ROBERTS, 
BOYLE BUILDING, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


5 ae 5 : 5 SSR ; 1397. 
For further particulars apply to the agents advertising or to PREVIEWS (Incorporated in 1934 in U.S.A. with Lid. Liability), 153, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.w.l. TAT. 
BAHAMAS* BERMUDA* CANADA* FRANCE* ITALY GAMAICA* KENYA RHODESIA* SPAIN* TRINIDAD U.S.A.* «(Covered by PREVIEWS branch offices.) 
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PROPERTIES IN KENT 
GEERING & COLYER rea 


(Tel. 3181-3) 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS (996-7), KENT, RYE (3155-6), HEATHFIELD (533-4), AND WADHURST (393), SUSSEX 


ON THE LOVELY KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER 


Outskirts of large residential village and 44 miles Etchingham Station (City 75 minutes.) 


UNUSUALLY CHARMING MODERNISED XVIIth CENTURY COUNTRY 
HOUSE, CONTAINING A WEALTH OF OLD OAK 
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ASHFORD 
(Tel. 25-26) 


ROYAL 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Premier position facing south overlooking the 
Common, 4 mile main line station and town 
centre. 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
lounge 24 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft., 

dining room 24 ft. by 
15 ft., third — reception 
5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 reception room, kitchen with “Aga’’. 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. (Part could be made to Main water, electricity and 
form an excellent self-contained flat for staff.) gas. 


GARE FOR 2 CARS Pleasant gardens with 
PARA GE BOP TTS grass TENNIS COURT 
PLEASANT WALLED GARDEN 


PICTURESQUE XVIIth CENTURY 
PERIOD HOUSE, MELLOW BRICK 
AND TILE CONSTRUCTION 


and SWIMMING POOL. 


: A Paddock and woodland. 
Main services. 3 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION GARAGE. Modern cow- 
shed and _ other useful 
FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON buildings. 


NOVEMBER 7 (or privately meanwhile). 
Apply Tunbridge Wells Office 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply Hawkhurst Office 


A DREAM COTTAGE OCCUPYING A PICKED POSITION ON 
THE KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER 


CHARMING MODERNISED COTTAGE replete with period features. Views 

over undulating farm lands. Near village centre and all amenities. 3 bed. (basin), 

drawing room, 20 ft. dining room, bath, etc. Gardens and timbered grounds. 
114 ACRES. £4,500 


By order of Executors. 
BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND HASTINGS 
Convenient position yet well screened by belt of beautiful trees. 


A REALLY CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
APPROACHED BY A SHORT DRIVE 


AUCTION NOVEMBER 21 (or privately) 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply Hawkhurst Office 


CHARLES J. PARRIS & QUIRK, rates, rat 


67, HIGH STREET, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT, Tunbridge Wells 272 (3 lines). 


LAMBERHURST 


40 miles London, 8 miles Tunbridge Wells, 1 mile from the village. Facing south and overlooking a lake. 


THE MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
PEPPERMILLS 


6 main bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
staff or nursery wing of 5 bedrooms, labour-saving 
kitchen, sun loggia. 

Central heating throughout. 

Spacious lodge with garage. 
LOVELY GROUNDS with lake, tennis court, orchard. 


IN ALL ABOUT 13 ACRES 


Main electricity and water. 

FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale privately or by Auction, October 29 next. 
Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 
6, ear: Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, and CHAS. J. 
Parris & QUIRK, 67, High Street, Tunbridge Wells 

(Tel. 272). 
Solicitor: Mr. SIDNEY PEARLMAN, 2, Stone Buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


BURROWS & CO. 


By order of the Court. 


SURVEYORS AND VALUERS 
ESTATE AGENTS 


KENT 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, hall and 
cloakroom, 2 pleasant 
reception rooms (one 
22 ft.), large. kitchen, 
scullery, etc. 
Central heating throughout. 
Main water and electricity. 
GARAGE. Greenhouse 


and range of other useful 
buildings. 
Well-kept mature grounds, 
with tennis lawn and 
orchards, about 
11/2 ACRES 


A PARTICULARLY FINE 14th-CENTURY MANOR HOUSE AND 
MIXED FARM OF 225 ACRES 


Recently modernised 
and contains 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
7 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
COMPACT 
DOMESTIC OFFICES 
(at present divided). 
Excellent and extensive 
buildings. 


4 COTTAGES 


"FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Large garage with flat. 


Apply: Burrows & Co., as above. 


Apply Rye Office 


ON HIGH GROUND WITH THE LOVELIEST OF VIEWS ON OUT- 
SKIRTS OF OLD VILLAGE 


BETWEEN ASHFORD AND MAIDSTONE 


ATTRACTIVELY PLANNED AND MAINTAINED DETACHED MODERN 
HOUSE 
4 bed., bath., 2 rec., study, hall with cloakroom, kitchen. All mains. Garage, 
stores, etc. Fine lawns in timbered garden. 1 ACRE. PRICE £4,£00 


Apply Ashford Office 


SECLUDED SPOT IN BEAUTIFUL 
? EAST SUSSEX HIGHLANDS 
FINE HOUSE OF CHARACTER enjoying panoramic views. 
Immaculate order. 5 bed., bath., 3 sit. Buildings, gardens and grounds, 2 ACRES. 


Large light rooms. Accessible position to main line stations. 
RECOMMENDED AT £4,950 


Apply Rye Office 


IN THE LOVELY KENTISH COUNTRYSIDE 


39-41, BANK STREET, 
ASHFORD (Tel. 1294), KENT 


BETWEEN ASHFORD AND TENTERDEN 
A WELL MAINTAINED PIG AND POULTRY HOLDING, 812 ACRES 
150-YEAR-OLD KENTISH FARMHOUSE 
3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, well-fitted kitchen. 
Pleasant small garden, large pond. 
Excellent buildings including barn and 90-ft. long deep litter house. 
PRICE £3,950 FREEHOLD (equipment and stock at valuation if required). 


RESIDENTIAL FARM 
159 ACRES. LIGHT, EASY WORKING LAND 
Handy Folkestone/Canterbury| Ashford. 
WELL SITUATED PERIOD HOUSE 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, modern kitchen (Aga). 2 cottages (elect.). 2 sets 
buildings. Available due death. 


NEAR ASHFORD 
DELIGHTFULLY MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE 
on outskirts of attractive village. 
3-5 bedrooms, 3 reception, bathroom, kitchen. Garage and useful outbuildings. 
Garden, etc. 
11/ ACRES. £4,400 


FOR SALE 


A HOME IN SOUTH BUCKS 
OR WEST MIDDX? 

Consult H. & B. LENO (H. A. LENO, 
M.R.S.H., I, B. LENO, F.V.1.) (Estd. 1898), 
“OAK END ESTATE OFFICE.” GER- 
RARDS CROSS (Tel. 4211-2), and 192-3, 
HIGH STREET, UXBRIDGE (Tel. 6456-7-8) 

Open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). d 


BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54055). 


BOURNEMOUTH — Poole Harbour; 3-4 
bed. luxury bungalow adjacent yacht 
club, buses, shops; harbour and country 
views. £6,950.—‘‘DORMERS,”’ Crichel Mount 
Road, Evening Hill, Poole. 


BREDE, SUSSEX. By order Lady Gladys 
Williams. Unique Sussex Cottage (Circa 
1750). Excellent views. Brick and tiled. 
3 bedrooms (lavatory basins), attic, occasional 
room, lounge, central dining room (recessed 
fireplace), study, bathroom and w.c., cloaks. 
with lavatory basin, modern kitchen with 
Aga. Lake. Garage, loose box. Gardener’s 
shed, etc. R.V. £45. Pleasant old-world 
garden, paddock. Extra land available if 
required. Price £4,850 freehold. Sole Agents: 
JOHN BRAY & SONS, 11, Warrior Square, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. (Tel. Hastings 312-3). 


Bucks, GT. MISSENDEN. Main road, 
near station, 50 mins. London, beautiful 
country, best part Chilterns. Superior Archi- 
tect-designed supervised Bungalow. Exquisite 
appearance, highest quality throughout. 
Built for business executive 1955. Nearly 
4 acre, frhld £7,000. View by app.—Box 1932. 


CANTERBURY/DOVER (BETWEEN), 
12 m. Folkestone, 7 m. Sandwich. Valu- 
able modernised Georgian-style res., drive 
approach. 24 acres well protected and pleas- 
ant grounds. Hall, 3 rec., study, 5 bed., 
dressing rm., 2 bathrms., good dom. offices 
and outbldgs. Frhld £5,300. 94 acres gd. agri- 
cultural land adj. and further protecting pro- 
perty can be purchased. Frhld £750.—SOLLEY 
& Co., Estate Agents, Sandwich (Tel. 3227). 
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classified properties 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


OURNEMOUTH. i17th-century Farm 

House and Model Farm. Well planned 
accommodation having 3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, good kitchen and modern bath- 
room. Exceptionally fine outbuildings with 
every modern convenience. 22 acres of fine 
pasture land and 6 acres woodland. An out- 
standing opportunity at £17,500 freehold.— 
Sole Agents: REBBECK BRos., The Square, 
Bournemouth. 


SUTHERLAND. Property at Badecall for 
sale, most attractive Residence with mag- 
nificent view over Badcall Bay. 300 acres 
rough land and grazings with loch and sea 
fishing. The house contains 3 public rooms, 
study, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, kitchen 
with Aga cooker, laundry, ample pantry and 
cupboard accommodation and _ servants’ 
quarters. Electric current available. Range 
of outbuildings suitable for cottage, garage, 
etc. Early vacant occupation. For further 
particulars and arrangements to view, apply 
to the subscribers, with whom offers should 
be lodged.— DAVIDSON, Scott & Co., Solici- 
tors, 42, Union Street, Inverness (Tel. Inver- 
ness 1066-67). 


BUNGALOWS FOR SALE 


HERE YOUR MONEY BUILDS 

MOST— fastest too! More comfort, 
more warmth, more space, more modern 
ideas ...a Guildwood Cedar Home has more 
of everything at a price that you can really 
afford. Bungalows from around £1,900. 
2-4 bedroom models available.—Write for 
complete illustrated brochure: GUILDCRETE 
Ltp., Artington, Guildford, Surrey. 


OFFICES TO LET 


ARRINGTON. In the heart of indus- 

trial Lancashire. Suit of Offices in com- 
manding position on trunk road, quietly set. 
Spacious entrance and staircase, centrally 
heated and tastefully decorated. Suit pro- 
fessional or business house requiring high- 
class suite. Own car park.—Box 1935. 


FLATS 


To Let 


COBHAM, near Esher, Surrey. Exclusive 

Fairmile Common district, 45 minutes 
London. Superior modern 3-bed. bungalow, 

| £5,900; also 4-bed. house £6,900. Freehold. 
—POLPERRO,”’ Miles Lane, Cobham. 


EVON. Houses and Farms.—Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
Queen Street, Exeter. 


EVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 

SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 

AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


HANTs. Small secluded Country Cottage 

of character for sale. Fully mod. Mains. 
Elec. and water. Green Belt, nr. Hambledon. 
—Box 1937. 


RELAND. BarttTersBy & Co., Estate 
' Agents (Est. 1851), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


RELAND. We have most of the good 

landed Estates, large and small stud 
Farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.— HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (EstatHs) LTp., Dublin. 


KENT; TENTERDEN 3 miles. Much ad- 
mired Queen Anne Residence. Ent. hall, 
2 rec., sun lounge with plate-glass windows, 
4 bed., 2 with basins, mod. bathroom and 
w.c., kitchen, store-room, larder, wine cellar. 
Many built-in cupboards. Cent. htg. Cloak- 
room with basin and w.c. Double garage, out- 
buildings, summer house. First-class condi- 
tion. Garden, lake, orchards. In all approx. 
5 acres. Main water and electricity. Freehold 
£6,000. No Agents.—Box 1936. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 4 miles from 
Worcester, Charming Small Country 
House on edge of village, fine views. En- 
trance hall, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Garage. Pleasant garden. 
Further land available. £3,500. CHESSHIRE 
Gipson & Co., 21, Waterloo Street, Birming- 
ham. MIDland 2451. 


A CHARMING FLAT with unspoilt 

views, 2 miles Welwyn Station. 2 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, sitting room, kitchen/ 
dining room. Garage accommodation. To 
rent for a term of years at £300 per annum 
exclusive of rates.—RUMBALL & EDWARDS, 
58, St. Peter’s Street, St. Albans. 


COUNTRY Service Flats, Surrey. Un- 
furnished and furnished, excellent cater- 
ing.—SOUTHLANDS, Tandridge. Oxted 3134. 


HOUSES TO LET 


Furnished 


Crew VALLEY, SOMERSET, TO LET 
FURNISHED from December 1 to 
June 31, 1959. Superior Detached House, 
residential village. 2 recp., 5 bed., bath., 
garage, gardens. Only 6 miles Bristol. 
634 guineas per week.—Apply, KING MILES 
AND Co., Chew Magna (Tel. 202/3/4). 


COMmpPceTELy MODERNISED Old- 
world Thatched Cottage in quiet Dorset 
village, 2} miles Dorchester. 3 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 w.c.s, all services, Aga. Large 
walled garden and lawn. Gardener kept by 
landlord. Available from November 15, 1958, 
to March 31, 1959. Rent 5 guineas p.w. (free 
vegetables).—Telephone Dorchester 829. 


MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 

lets, Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLACK Stott & Co., LTD., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


VALUATIONS : 


THROUGHOUT Kent and Sussex. Free- 
hold property, furniture and effects.— 
Evens & Mamta, 70, King Street, Maidstone. 
Tel. 4233. 


OVERSEAS 


To Let 


BARBADOS. One of the most beautiful 

residences in the entire Caribbean area, 
situated alongside magnificent bathing 
beach, is available for winter occupancy. 
Property valued at over £40,000. Owner 
requires first mortgage loan of £17,000. 
Interest 6 per cent. In return will give con- 
tinuing option to rent property for all or 
part of winter months at attractive figure. 
Service and servants provided if required. 
Space still available on fine steamship sailing 
November 26. Owner in London till end of 
November.—Box 1934. 
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DIRECTORY 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AND VALUERS—(contd.) 


HAMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— 
Curtis & WaTSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), Estate Offices, 
Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7), and 36, Win- 
chester Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 2255-6). 


HAMPTON & SONS (JERSEY), 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier, 
Jersey, C.I. (Tel. Central 5098). 


Costa BRAVA, SPAIN. Comfortable, 

fully furnished American summer house 
on harbour of attractive village available to 
June. Central heat. £40 month.—Box 1924. 


OUTH AFRICA. Land of sunshine, 

servants and low tax. Beautiful estate in 
enchanting surroundings near Cape Town. 
Own trout stream. To let fully furnished £50 
per month. Sale price £25,000. Income from 
rents, ete., £1,500 p.a.—Write MaJor- 
GENERAL KENNETH REID VAN-DE-SPUY, 
Box 127, Stellenbosch. 


Estate Agents 


BAvAmMAS (NASSAU). Invest in Nassau 
Bahamas real estate. World’s finest 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. No 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Resi- 
dential and commercial properties.— Write: 
NiIcK DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY COM- 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


WANTED 


OR Mr. C-D. Elizabethan Cottage with 
stable and paddock up to about 20 acres 

in Surrey or Sussex. Price to £7,500. Usual 
commission required.—TURNER LORD AND 
RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1 (Gro. 2838). 


LARGE MANSION WANTED FOR 
SCHOOL. Minimum of some 30 bed- 
rooms plus cottages for staff and 20-30 acres 
level land for playing fields. Radius of 40 
miles N., N.W., S.W. and 8S. of London.— 
“Ft,” c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 
Mount Street, London, W.1. (Usual com- 
mission required.) 


ANTED. Georgian-type Manor or 

small Country Mansion with approx. 
10 acres of land. Must have main trunk road 
position and be approx. 1 hour’s bus ride 
from Birmingham.—Box 1933. 


ANTED IN HERTS. Reach of station 

such as Bishop’s Stortford, Stevenage, 
Welwyn, etc. Small Period Residence ideally 
though not essentially Georgian, Regency, 
etc. 4-6 bedrooms, etc. Up to 10 acres if 
expensive upkeep not entailed. Rural or in 
village.—GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, 
Mount Street, London, W.1. (Usual com- 
mission required.) 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 


ERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 

ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RiIpPon 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


DEVON: Country Properties usually avail- 
able.—WADSWORTH ESTATES, 31, St. 
David’s Hill, Exeter. 
Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
OR NORTH AND CENTRAL SOMER- 
SET Properties.—Apply: KING MILES 
AND CO., F.A.I., Chew Magna. (Tel. 202-3-4). 
RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Oottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 


ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—F. S. 
TAYLOR LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier, 
Agents for superior residential properties. 


J ERSEY. F. Lb GALLAIS & SON, oldest Hst. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE, 

MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For 

details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B. TayLor & Sons, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


GOUTH DEVON. For Coastline and 
Country Properties.—ERIc LLOYD, F.A.1., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 

JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ists in high-class Residence and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 


TORQUAY AND s. DEVON. For Town 
and Country Properties. Waycorts, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333), 


TORQUAY, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, 
F.A.L, 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554), 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 

and the coast. For House, Land, ete.— 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153), 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, S.W.13. Re- 

movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage(Tel. 
RIVerside 6615). 


HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 

offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


OSEPH MAY LTD., the firm with the 

splendid reputation, cut removal cost, 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1. (MUSeum 2411). 


MeVING SOUTH is surprisingly simple 

if the removal, furnishings, adaptations, 
renovations and built-in furniture are one-man 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop in 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a trained 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DICKESON 
AND FRENCH, of course. Tel. 580. 


ICKFORDS. Removers and _ Storers. 

Part lots or single articles. Weekly de- 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. Com- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4. CAN, 4444, 


ARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 

vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 

export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free.—BLATCH- 
FORDS, PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., Exeter, 
(Tel. 56261-2.) 


classified announcements 


INTERIOR DECORATING 
Biz> ILES of CURZON STREET 


ANTIQUES—ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
CHINTZES AND FABRICS. 
Period and Contemporary Decoration. 


35, CURZON ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3668. 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


NTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES. 
“Meubles Francais,’ 4, Sloane St., S.W.1. 


PASIUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 
of fine 18th-century and _ reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing.—T. 
CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North End 
Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL. 1375. 


(BAND EEIERS: Antique Crystal and Ormolu. 
Repairs.—PATON, 10, Strathearn Place, 
London, W.2. PAD. 0967. 


OINS AND MEDALS bought and sold; highest 
prices paid, specially for collections and gold. 
Cat. of English Coins 9/3. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. 
SEABY, LTD., 65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 


FONE VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
collectable pieces of 19th-century fur- 
niture and bric-a-brac, fine glass and needle- 
work.—QUALITY WOOD, Copley Grove, Aus- 
den, nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Ousden 226. 
On Road B1063. Open on Sundays. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 

collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, Stone, 
and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron Gates, 
etc.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282 North 
End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 


LD Pistols, guns, powder flasks, swords, 
daggers wanted. High prices paid!—Bubear, 
Mantons, Welham Green, Hatfield, Herts. 


Po EvarE OWNER wishes to dispose of some 
of his fine furniture and fittings including: 
Handsome carved mahogany fireplace surround 
with overmantel complete. French bronze electric 
light pendants. Fine carved mahogany dining 
table, sideboard, 10 chairs, 2 carving chairs 
and 2 sofas. All covered Morocco leather, in 
excellent condition. Grandfather clock Mercury 
pendulum chimes on pipes in handsome carved 
mahogany case, 2 unique inlaid Sheraton 
pedestals. Many lovely pieces China, Bronzes, 
Pictures, etc. Can be seen by appointment only. 
Write Box No. W.2405, Haddons, Salisbury 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

ILVER TEA and Coffee Services, Trays, 

Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candle- 
sticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver and Antique Jewellery. GARRARD &CO., 
LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly inter- 
ested to purchase, and offer the best possible 
prices. Send pieces to 112, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. or ring REGent 3021, and arrange 
for an experienced valuer to call. Personal visits 
are welcomed to London showrooms. 


195 ELIZABETH II SOVEREIGNS and 

Maundy sets £5 each. George V 
sovereigns £3/15/0 each. Also Yeoman ‘‘Coins of 
the World’’ 2nd Edition, £1/10/0 each.—G. E. 
HEARN, LTD., 33, Turney Rd., S.E.21. BRI.9107. 


RESTORATIONS 


HINA REPAIRS AND FINE ART RESTORA- 

TIONS.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 

WN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 

vated in any material. Also restorations 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 

ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 

the antique—Bronze ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte 
St., London, W.1. MUSeumn 1268. Founded 1770. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON PAGES 976, 977, 978 


————=———————— 
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GUNS 


Famous throughout the World and 
the choice of champions 


Standard Model from £116.7.6 
Available also in many different 
styles and finishes 


Please ask for catalogue 


From most Gunmakers, or wholesale 
only from: 


L. LE PERSONNE & Co. Ltd. 


7 OLD BAILEY 
LONDON, E.C.4 


=.= SS") 
The “ACME”’ REGD. “SILENT’? DOG WHISTLE 
Noted for its inaudibility to the human ear and 
its extraordinary receptiveness to all dogs. 
10/6 inc. postage. 


J. HUDSON & CO. (WHISTLES) LTD. 
BARR ST., HOCKLEY, BIRMINGHAM 19. 
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WELSLIPS 


WORN INSIDE WELLINGTONS 


* Welslips 
are amust for 
all wearers of 
rubber boots. 


The new 3 in one slippers which mould 
themselves to the feet. The ideal hy- 
gienic footwear for shooting, fishing or 
general estate work. Recommended by 
everybody who wears them, we have 
thousands of testimonials. 


Always wear Welslips inside your 
Wellingtons to keep your feet dry and 
healthy. 


LADIES’ AND GENT’S 
in all leather 9/3 inc. tax 
or in soft cosy P 
warm sheepskin 14/- nee 
Please add 9d. per pair for Post|Packing 


%& Please state your SHOE SIZE not 
your Wellington size 

FROM HIGH-CLASS SHOE RETAILERS OR 

DIRECT FROM THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WELLINGTON SLIPPER Co. Ltd 


HARWICH, ESSEX 
TELEPHONE: WIX 342 


£7.19.6 
(inel. 2 spools) 


left or right hand 
; model available 


* Replaceable spools completely self-contained. 
%* Tension adjustment is contained in the spool 


itself. 
%* Spool available in three different sizes. 


%* No loose knobs to fall to the ground or into 


the water when you are changing spools. 


ALSO The MITCHELL OTOMATIC REEL 


Made in France 


Genuine calf leather reel case. 


Price 20/2 


that enables you to cast with only two actions. 


Price £8.17.6 
(incl. P. Tax) 
with 2 spools 


The finest name in fishing tackle. Obtain- 
able from all good fishing tackle dealers 


MILLARD BROTHERS LTD. 467 cALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON N.7. 


T377b 


The Reel that you dream of— 


the ABU-MATIC 60 am 


The ABU-MATIC is an entirely 
new type of reel, making the 
dreams of every angler come true 
by combining the fixed spool 
principle with the multipliers’ 
ruggedness and handiness. It 
can be used on casting or 
spinning rods, as it is perfect 
for both heavy and light baits. 
@ Adjustable stardrag synchronized 


with handle. 
@ Automatic anti-reverse. 


MILBRO 


Price £7°10°0 


@ Fixed-spool—no line twist. 


@ Smooth rubber-cushioned line Brake 
—eliminating line wear. 


The finest name in fishing tackle. 


Obtainable from all good fishing tackle dealers. 


MILLARD BROTHERS LTD. 467 Caledonian Road, London, N.7. 


Tib 449c 


BLOOMED LENSES 


WEIGHT 45 OZ. 


LENGTH 93 INS. 


)xiil 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In 1939, Czechoslovakia was renowned for precision engin- 
eering and the Meopta Company of Prague had established 
a world reputation for precision optical instruments. With the 
outbreak of the Second World War and disruption of inter- 
national trade, the Meopta products became completely 
absorbed by the German Armed Forces. Since the end of 
hostilities a limited quota of 12 x 60 Meopta binoculars has 
been sanctioned for the United Kingdom. 


THE MEOPTA QUOTA IS THE ONLY IMPORTATION 
OF CZECHOSLOVAKIAN BINOCULARS TO ENTER 
BRITAIN SINCE 1939. 


The construction of a binocular with a 60 mm. object lens 
presents technical difficulties not encountered in the production 
of the smaller types, and the normal price is about £70. 


The Meopta 12x60 has the rare combination of high 
magnification and brilliant light-gathering power even at 
night and under bad climatic conditions. The superb optical 
performance is an outstanding achievement in binocular 


construction. The price, including 
the leather case and lanyard, is £34 1Qs. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


52 KNIFESMITH GATE, 37 SOUTH MOLTON ST., 
CHESTERFIELD LONDON, W.1 
E.C. Wednesday E.C. Saturday 
Telephone: 4906 Telephone: Mayfair 3167 


Personal callers. Otherwise Cheque or Money Order crossed, payable 

Thomas Parry should accompany your name and address. BLOCK 

LETTERS, PLEASE. Binoculars cannot be sent on approval, but satis- 
faction or full cash refund guaranteed. 


Me Shooters Mash 


: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


~ DRY SACK 


he Wald famous 
Shevy 


SPAIN’S BEST 
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ESBS 


Lady’s gold watch on silk 


cord wristlet £21.10.0 
Lady’s gold watch and 
bracelet £38. 0.6 
Lady’s gold watch on silk 
cord wristlet £15.10.6 
Lady’s gold watch on silk 
cord wristlet £18. 0.0 
Lady’s gold watch on silk 
cord wristlet £47. 5.0 


Fine quality Swiss lever movements 
Catalogue available on request 


J.W. BENSON LTD 


25 Old Bond Street, London WI 
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} Gin Distillers Booth’s Distilleries Limited 


paz’ 
54 Gey eon atin 


Since 1740 Booth’s Gin has been the choice of all those men and 
women who want the best. Booth’s Gin is mellow and smooth 
and its distinctive colour reflects its mature quality. 


YOU CAN’T SAY BETTER THAN BOOTH’S—THE FINEST DRY GIN 


NUR S E the Furrier| 


EST. 1894 
OXFORD 


“Jacamor 


pure Lambswool 


: Ss? 

Twinset Jacqmar colour 
bulous ir Lady Pink, 

In fal Violet, Fat ar Bag 


for Sheepskin Coats 


of Quality and Style TS: gyig (size 
s . 52/6 (size 
Specially selected skins ree. wl. 
TD.,64 Reeent St 


Soft fleece inwards 


In lovely Autumn leaf Shade 


26 gns. as illustrated 


Huppert 


64 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
(Piccadilly Circus) 


Also styles for men 


NURSE the FURRIER » OXFORD ~ Tel. 2409 
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COUNTRY LIFE ANNUAL 


42 Articles By Experts 
Natural Colour Features 
Nearly 300 Photographs 


ACH year, an ever-increasing public turns to the 
COUNTRY LIFE ANNUAL for pleasurable reading, and 
the 1959 edition of this internationally famous publication 
will delight an even greater variety of people. It contains 
in its pages numerous authoritative contributions on 
subjects that will appeal to readers of every taste. Three 
superb articles illustrated in colour~feature Lionel 
Edwards’ paintings of English hunting scenes; exquisite 
interiors of Claydon House, Buckinghamshire; and a 
contribution by R. W. Symonds portraying beautifully 
painted and inlaid furniture of the eighteenth century. 
Other articles on gracious English living complete a 
splendid annual, which has a standard of production 
maintained at the highest level. 
13}” x 93” 10s. 


Contributors include; STUART PIGGOTT: The Riddle of Stonehenge. 
MARK GIROUARD, The Splendours of Claydon. EARL WINTERTON, Sixty-five 
Years in the Hunting Field. SIR E. JOHN RUSSELL, The Conquest of Drought. 
HOWARD SPRING, Writers With Other Jobs. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY, Country- 
house Art Galleries) BERNARD DARWIN, Historic Disasters of the Links. 
MICHAEL LYNE, The Magic of Lionel Edwards. LANNING ROPER, Mystery in 
Garden Design. W. A. POUCHER, The Grandeur of Western Ireland. E. M. ELVILLE, 
Art of the French Glass Paperweight. DARE WIGAN, Great Amateur Race-riders. 
THERLE HUGHES, Fashions in Needlework Cushions. SETON GORDON, Sea Birds 
as Parents. J. EASON GIBSON, My Ideal Motor-car. CLYDE HIGGS, Farming Advice to 
a Young Man. ANTHONY HURD, The Problem of Manpower in Farming. JOHN 
McDONNELL, The Significance of Turf Mazes. G. BERNARD HUGHES, Evolution 
of the Silver Spoon. D. C. HAISELDEN, Britain’s First Pleasure Pier. S. M. LAMPSON, 
Jack Russell and His Terriers. F. FRASER DARLING, The Future of National Parks 
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ARTHUR OSWALD 
The White Stone of 
Yorkshire 


MILES HADFIELD 
Giant Trees From 
California 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Country Spas and 
Country Waters 


TAN NIALL 
Idols of My Childhood 
DENYS SUTTON 
Richard Ford: 
The Urbane Romantic 
ROY BEDDINGTON 
Anglers’ Threat To 
Angling 
J. EASON GIBSON 
What Makes a 
Good Driver? 
HENRY BAERLEIN 
Norwegian Yesterdays 


ALAN SAVORY 
The Road To 
Archer’s Post 


J. EASON GIBSON 
The Future of Motor-car 
Design 
SYLVIA GROVES 
The Curious History of 
Shagreen 


RACHAEL KYDD 
A Strange Animal 
Friendship 
HOOLE JACKSON 
: 18th-Century Country 

Or te i oN 3 Cotton Mills 
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: Masterpieces of 
ms g UNTRY RE AN i Neo-classic Furniture 
16 UNTRY LIFE ANNUSL: 194 rss 
S OF (DON G. BE 
THE SPLENDOURS OF CLAY DON . BERNARD 
ROCOCO MASTERPIEGES RESTORED FOR THE NATIONAL TRUST Hy MARE SUE q Colour Prints on f 
/ / Staffordshire Pottery 
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The Glitter of 
Imperial England 


ST : ee ec? 
PENNING-ROWSEL 
RF iD } BI y Ly NO From Booksellers, Newsagents, Stationers, Stores, Smith’s, Old Beate 


Boots, Wyman’s, etc. or by post (add 2s.) from the Publishers ete., etc. 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET COVENT GARDEN LONDON W.C.2 
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CINZANO 
BIANCO 


The delicious 


drink from Italy 
everybody s 
talking about... 


we MELLow and refreshing — smooth and 
golden, CINZANO BIANCO is a unique white 


vermouth with its sweetness tempered by 


Some delightful ways to 


enjov CINZANO BIANCO a fascinating aromatic tang. 
J 


The product of a House established in 
1757, that has made quality its first 


ON ITS OWN consideration for more than two centuries, 
—delicious, refreshing, ‘ llyidelici 
fines: CINZANO BIANCO is equally delicious as a 


Serve well chilled. straight drink — served well chilled; as a 


long drink with soda and ice; or as the 
WITH VODKA OR GIN 


—gives both a new 
delightful flavour 
and added zest. 


distinctive ingredient of many incom- 
gf COMP 55 
Reatrcase panne 
PORE 


parable cocktails. 


Enjoy a new pleasure 


AS A LONG DRINK 


—the perfect hot 
weather drink. 
Long, cool, refreshing. 


try CINZANO BIANCO today 
Large bottle 16/9d - half-bottle 8/10d 


WITH CINZANO BITTER 

—a stimulating aperitif, 
blending the delicate flavour of 
Cinzano Bianco with the fresh 
sharpness of Cinzano Bitter. 


And for your further enjoyment 


CINZANO RED CINZANO DRY 
Sweet, dark and richly coloured, FROM FRANCE 
CINZANO RED perfectly exemplifies Quality and distinction are self-evident 
the traditional Vermouth of Italy. in this genuine DRY FRENCH VERMOUTH. 


Large bottle 16/9d; half-bottle 8/10d Large bottle 17/6d; half-bottle 9/3d 


BIANCO 


Sole Importers for U.K.: GIORDANO LTD., 38-40, Windmill Street, London VE eet 


——— 
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Trianco 0250 
Oil-fired Boiler 
burning 35 sec. 
gas oil. 


Trianco Ltd., East Molesey, 


TELEPHONE: EMBERBROOK 3300 


DECORATED 
BAGS with 
every 10/- 
spent 
GIANT BAGS 
ths <) 1/- 7/6 Inches each 10 
8x14 1/1 9/- 36 x60 3/- 27/- 
10x17 1/6 14/6 36 x 80 3/9 34/- 
12x18 Die 18/- | 40x80 4/- 36/6 
13 x20 3/- 22/6 48 x 80 5/- 45/- 
56 x 84 6/- 55/- 
(ete) Sy SNS and 62 x 84 7/- 65/- 
jandwiches; also for 5 
Packing Nylons, Shoes, Special Lightweight 
Handkerchiefs, Toys, Inches each 10 
Baby’s toilet requisites, 24x30 7d. 5/3 
cosmetics, etc. 24x48 9d. 7/6 
24x60 1/- 9/6 
NG TaN Ear a "| 


to 5/- | 
a over ae oa 


12 FT. WIDE "Sze" 
With 101 uses in home and garden. 


Heavy Quality 9/- yd. or 7/6 over 20 yds. 
Standard quality 2/8 yd. or 2/3 over 20 yds. 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL151), 29 Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey 


THE bls JOUJOU SUPPORTER 


Trade Mark 
Regd. Design 
Copyright 
Reserved 
A USEFUL 
GIFT 


Made to individual 

measurements to 

provide firm yet 
gentle support 


_Elmbridge Of 0874 | 


Especially pceeended for all ages, maternity 
and during nursing. Prevents soreness and stoop- 
ing, relieves inflammation. 

For small figures, white fine material From 59/6 
White material for heavy figures From 63/- 
Pink silk or low back model From £5/19/6 
Also supporter with pad designed for after opera- 
tion to restore balance and evenness. Made to be 
worn day and night. From £5/19/6 
Personal fittings when calling or send measure- 
ments. Made in all sizes. Describe your case 
and send stamped addressed envelope. Orders 
immediately executed by return of post. 


Obtainable only from 23/10/58 CL458 


“JOUJOU,” 32 BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1 
Phone Welbeck 1249 Established 1917) 
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oil fire boilers 


for the medium to 


large home 
installation 


Trianco Ltd. have introduced the 
0100, 0150 and 0250 oil-fired boilers 
of 100,000, 150,000 and 250,000 
B.t.u. capacities respectively. They 
maintain in every way the Trianco 
reputation for efficiency and economy 
and are extremely compact units. 
Fully automatic in operation, silent, 
safe, and so efficient. 


Write for brochures of complete 
range of solid fuel and Oil-fired 
Boilers for Home and Industry. 


Make 


ALL PURPOSE twigs, stones, etc., so damag- 


SWEEPER 


Sole Manufacturers: 


Ss urre y Packing and Postage 5|- 


clean sweep... 


a 
I 
| 
| 
I 
l 
y DEFIES COMPARISON, SAVES MONEY, TIME & HARD LABOUR 


GUARANTEED 12 ns. 
FOR 3 YEARS From all leading stores and 


If in difficulty write to Manufacturers for leaflet CL/S. 
NUTT ENGINEERING CO., LTD., CAMBRIDGE 


SAFARI LTD. 75 Morland Road, Croydon, Surrey. Addiscombe 2205/6 


For a day at the races, or in fact any other outdoor 
occasion, Beard’s have commissioned this strong 
willow hamper, partitioned to hold three bottles of 
spirits, six bottles of beer and syphon, and contain- 
ing six tumblers, two plastic food boxes, corkscrew 
and bottle opener. 


j 


Szeto 127x134 
£10.7.6 


OF CHELTENHAM 
70 THE PROMENADE. Tel. 56238 


Eltron Car Kettle 


12 volt 
Boils while you drive 
No drain on the battery 


... this sweeper has achieved phenomenal 
success in the Commonwealth for several 
years, prior to being made in this country 
with improvements. 

e@ Automatic brush pressure, also back roller 
structure to lean and push on, making lifting 
unnecessary. — 

eSimple hand adjustments with lift-off 
extra strong bag. 

@ Heavy-duty brushes 20 in. wide. 


For TEA, ca 

HOT DRINKS, Etc. Ht 

All complete 

including P/Tax 36/1 

Obtainable from Garages & Dept. Stores or 
direct from ELTRON (London) LTD., 


STRATHMORE ROAD, CROYDON 
Tel: Thornton Heath 1861 


NORTH END 


Farm and Drive 
Gates 


a 


aig lil 
fl 


Keeps’ Drives, Paths and 
Yards perfectly clean by sweep- 
ing up leaves and debris. At 
its best as alawn conditioner— 
combing and massaging the 
blades of grass, cleaning the 
earth of fungi and removing 


ing to mowers when cutting. 


ironmongers 


Just what you’ve 
wanted for your dog 


R. R.A. BRATT 
This beautifully designed bed, pro- 
Bucediky caernalcers oh Me eons NORTH END WORKS, SOUTHMINSTER, ESSEX 
Safari Camp Bed, has these out- 


standing features: 

* Keeps dog free of dirt, damp and 
ground draughts. 

%* Strong canvas on rubber cush- 

ioned sprung steel frame for 

comfort and lightness. 

Folds flat for travelling. 

Pre-Shrunk cretonne blends with 

room decor. 

Three sizes to suit all breeds. 

Cretonne covered (de luxe 

model) or plain canvas (standard 

model). 

From stores, pet, furnishing, sports 

and hardware shops. 


for Jewellery 
or Silver 
£5 = £1000 


Call, or send Registered Post for 
IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER 


BY RETURN 
We believe we can give you 


More than the 
Local jeweller 
SANFORD BROS. LTD. 


325/327 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
(opposite D. H. Evans) Tel: MAY 6848 


++ +4 
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WOLFSCHMIDT KUMMEL 
comes and glows 


The home 
of 
George 
Washington’s 

ancestor 


SULGRAVE MANOR 


near Banbury 


This perfect example of a small Elizabethan Manor House was completed about 1560 by 
George Washington’s direct ancestor Lawrence, and was occupied by his descendants for 
a further century. In the main doorway he had carved his arms, consisting of three stars 
and two stripes, possibly the origin of the design of the American Flag. The rooms contain 
fine contemporary furniture and a number of portraits of George Washington and 
possessions of his. The Great Kitchen is unique in the completeness of its antique equipment. 
Open daily except Friday, 11 a.m. to 12 noon, and 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. (4 p.m. from October 
to March). 


A] Swimméing Pool ? 
Be Wry nol 


ieee 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 


Details | from BATTLE — SUSSEX 


EXHILARATING RELAXATION 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 


1958 


THE MARK OF MEN WHO MAKE THEIR MARK 


wth WAN HEUSEN coutars « currs 


The world at large takes a man at his own 
valuation, but if he habitually wears a Van- 
tella shirt, such valuation is likely to be very 
high indeed; for there is a vast difference 
between a shirt that is merely ordinary, and 
a VANTELLA—and the more often it is 
worn, the more marked its superiority 
becomes. 

Knowledgeable men prefer VANTELLA 
because, among many refinements—such as 
buttons that stay put—-they are made from 
the world’s most absorbent material—cotton 
—and are the only shirts that have the 
exclusive and detachable Van Heusen collars 
wenever clammy... never cold .. 2they,are 
the very embodiment of ironed smartness. 


Sold by leading outfitters everywhere in really smart patterns 
—and in white—at the reduced price of 49/6. 


See the full VANTELLA range at Outfitters every- 
where during the Nation-wide VANTELLA week. 
27th October—1st November. 


SHOP EARLY AND AVOID THE 
CHRISTMAS RUSH FOR VANTELLA 


free on request from: 


ADV RTISING MANAGER 


SUPPLEMENT—29 


SUPPLEMENT—30 


Marie 
Brizard 


Pe rete TT EE 
 PSEPEREE FREE 


CREME DE 
MENTHE 


M.V. “RUAHINE” of 17,851 tons 


M ONT HY “SAT LEN Gs 


FROM 


LONDON 


138 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 (ave 5220) 
OR YOUR LOCAL AGENT 
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The famous 
Moss Bros 
Mackintosh 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
Men’s ....+. £10.10.0 
Ladies’ .... £9.17.6 


Children’s .. £5.5.0 


fs 
is 
2 
? 


(th 


BRISTOL MILK 
(Old Golden) 


BRISTOL AMBER (Medium Dry) 
BRISTOL BUTT (Brown) 


ROQUITA CREAM 
(Pale Golden, Rich) 


Order from your Wine Merchant 
or write to us for name of 
nearest Stockist. 


J.R. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD., 
BRISTOL, 1. 


=) 


ANI g 


cgi pen sat 


Pmoovcs of pein 


Shi ah 
TRH BS 4"Co. LTO 


BRISTOL. |- 


Established 
circa 1739 


i 


yours to indulge in... 


STROME 
knitted and fully fashioned 
Made in Scotland 


Write for name of nearest stockist to: 
PETER SCOTT & CO. LTD. 

HAWICK - SCOTLAND 

or Ulster Chambers 


168 Regent Street - London W1 


1514 


Teak aniline leather 
95/11. Narrow to 
broad fittings. 
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Can you get 
more comfortable 


than just comfortable ? 


Yes, supremely so, if you wear the shoes 
designed by the famous manipulative sur- 
geon, Sir Herbert Barker, who wrote, “If 
Ican persuade the whole world to wear the 
shoes I have personally designed for perfect 
foot comfort, I shall feel it is one of the 
best services I have rendered humanity.” 


There are several widths in each size 
shoe and they feature Norvic’s straight 
inner sole line which gives 5-toe freedom. 


A brochure and address of your nearest stockist are available on request, to 
Dept. 101, Norvic Shoe Company Ltd. Northampton. 


SIR HERBERT BARKER SHOES 


A 


5-TOE FREEDOM PRODUCT ®> 
FOR MEN, WOMEN & BOYS 


SUPPLEMENT—31 


Style J121 


Lady's jacket, deep collar 
and pockets reverse wool, 
a snug serviceable coat 


Boe AIRE TS NN edB IE 


WW QQ ii 


\ 


Prime quality sheepskin pelts tanned, beau- Y ef, Bhs aaa a 7 
: Uldddddddddddllllllis 


tifully sueded and tailored. Send for illustrated 
price list of other styles and name of nearest 


R. J. DRAPER & CO. (CHILKWELL) LTD 


GLASTONBURY - SOMERSET 


————<————— 
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The owner of a 


RILEY One-point-Five 


.. may hold up-to-the-minute ideas in styling and economy, yet rejoice 
in the retention of many features associated with the famous Rileys of the past. 


The extra appeal of the One-Point-Five lies not only in the thrilling performance 


of a sports-tuned engine, but in the provision of refinements that will delight the 


motoring enthusiast—a rev. counter in a dashboard of classic simplicity, 


a stubby sports-type gear shift, immaculate two-colour seating in 


REAL LEATHER UPHOLSTERY 


rich + comfortable - colourful + hardwearing 


The Leather Institute, Leather Trade House, Barter Street, London W.C.1 
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foi. nO @etner car 


has the prestige of a P rincess 


The long-wheelbase Princess is the town carriage and the scrupulous finish of the Vanden Plas coachwork. 
of a great number of people to whom prestige They relish its big-car speed and superb comfort. 

is essential. They include Royalty, heads of state, And they appreciate the special equipment which 
ambassadors, top professional men, and the directors includes power-operated steering and servo-assisted brakes. 
of internationally important enterprises. But above all, they have chosen the Princess because it 
These men and women have chosen the Princess has a prestige which no other car confers in equal measure: 
because it answers all their needs exactly. They like prestige without ostentation. 

its gracious lines, its mechanised perfection e Princess Saloon or Limousine £3226.7.0 including tax. 


Every model carries a 12-month warranty. 


Mi 


\ British Motor Corporation, Ltd. Birmingham and Oxford 


872 
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‘Well it’s obvious isn’t it? Besides, I’ve 
noticed the adepts always use Martini 
Dry. There’s something about it that puts 
extra sparkle into cocktails. No secret to 
making perfect ones, either. About two- 
thirds Martini, out of one of those green 
bottles, to one-third gin — well chilled! 


*How’s that? Good, I’m glad you like it.’ 


‘The secret of my Martinis ? 


Martini!’ 


‘Better drink Martini 


sweet or dry’ 


te 


i 
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LADY ROSEMARY VILLIERS 


Lady Rosemary Villiers, only daughter of the late Lord Hyde and Lady Hyde, of Freckenham House, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, and sister of the Earl of Clarendon, is engaged to be married to Mr. Richard 
Steel, elder son of Sir Christopher and Lady Steel, of the British Embassy, Bonn 


= 
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MOTORWAYS IN THE MAKING 


N his report last week on recent progress in 
I the construction of trunk roads the Minister 

of Transport, Mr. Watkinson, disclosed 
much that justifies an expectation of early and 
substantial relief of traffic congestion in indus- 
trial regions. Public interest in his statement 
was, however, concentrated chiefly upon the 
proposed link road in the West Midlands. This 
project aims at establishing a junction near 
Walsall between three motorways which con- 
verge on Birmingham from London, South 
Wales and north-west England, and so enabling 
through traffic on these roads to avoid the 
Birmingham conurbation. Valuable as such a 
gain will be, the proposal arrests attention 
chiefly because it involves a striking innovation 
in the siting of roads. To create the Walsall 
link it will be necessary to build three miles of 
roadway as a kind of flat roof over a railway 
route, and to site it at a height of 45 feet in 
order to carry the motorway over existing road 
bridges which cross the railway at certain 
points. If all that is feasible (and the Minister, 
as at present advised, considers it is), the same 
device can be adopted at other difficult points 
if the advantage to be gained will justify the 
expenditure of four times what it costs to make 
a conventional motorway of the same length. 

Another aspect of motorways of particular 
interest was dealt with in the Rees Jeffreys 
Triennial Lecture delivered in London earlier 
this month under the auspices of the Town 
Planning Institute. The subject of the lecture 
was Motorways—Theiy Landscaping Design 
and Appearance and the lecturer, Mr. G. A. 
Jellicoe, reminded his audience that until the 
coming of the by-pass consideration of the 
landscape did not enter into the designing of 
roads in this country. It was first admitted 
when planting for beauty became part of the 
plan for the Barnet by-pass. From that 
experience much was learned: “‘How avenues of 
poplars can become monotonous, and even 
dangerous in the light flicker: how shrubs and 
flowers, pretty in themselves, may be discordant 
in juxtaposition to a road.’’ Now, so much has 
been achieved in the designing of Britain’s 
roads that Mr. Jellicoe would exalt the arts of 
landscape to a position of importance in har- 
mony with “the great, historic tradition of 
landscape that made this country famous 
throughout the world.” 

No one would be disposed to quarrel with 
that aspiration, nor would anyone dispute his 
statement that “we have so little scenery left 
that we must treat what we have with respect.” 
There remains the question of cost, which can 
never be ignored. But cost is of smallimportance 
in this context, not merely because we are now 
spending more than £100 million a year on 


roads, but because basically much of what the 
landscape men do would have to be done in 
any event. What happens when they get their 
way is that mechanical works are separated 
from landscape works, which then become 
subjects for treatment by the artist and the 
craftsman. The difference in cost is of little 
account in relation to the vastness of the 
expenditure and the gain in beauty. 


VISITING COUNTRY HOUSES 

RELIMINARY figures show that the 

public’s interest in visiting country houses 
was not only maintained this summer but, in 
the aggregate, is increasing. No complete set of 
figures ever is available; but a representative 
selection that has been published shows that 
the majority of owners recorded larger numbers 
of visitors. Woburn (Bedfordshire) was again 
top with an increase from 371,000 last year to 


448,500 and Chatsworth (Derbyshire) second , 


with 248,500 (plus 4,500). Some of the biggest 
attractors in previous years showed a small 
decline, suggesting that the coaching type of 


AAA AAAAAAAAMAMALAA 
IN RETIREMENT 


OW there is time enough to walk the hills 
£ And wander idly in the lonely lanes ; 
To peep in hedgerows where warm nests 
Hide fledglings, and to sit where cool calm reigns 
Beside the ripples of a sun-bright stream; 
To heed the green woodpecker’s loud 
Rich chuckle as he speeds from branch to branch; 
To stave up at the drifting cumulr 
Upon a laughing summer sky ; 
To see long furrows ploughed 
And daily watch the young wheat springing, 
Its yellowing to harvest, then 
The fields returned to stubble once again. 
All days, all seasons, all the years ave mine, 
And I can fill them now 
With earth’s vich, varied music— 
From fugue to tavantella— 
And, using my once-fretted ears and eyes, 
Dyink slowly, lovingly 
And learn, and so grow wise. 

Matcorm HEMPHREY. 


MAMA AIUA AMA MMMM 11 


visitor appreciates some novelty of objective— 
as seems to be confirmed by the very good 
attendances at some houses opened for the first 
time (Ragley Hall, in Warwickshire, 54,750, 
Stanford Hall, in Leicestershire, 19,000). At 
some houses where numbers were slightly down 
gross takings went up owing to more ‘“‘con- 
noisseur’’ visitors (at a higher charge) and more 
sales of literature—further confirmation of an 
increase in serious and selective visitors. Some 
owners believe that the rainy summer, and 
particularly wet mornings, accounted for larger 
numbers deciding to see a house under cover 
instead of risking a trip to the sea. Yet the 
preliminary figures reaching the National 
Gardens Scheme headquarters show that in 
most counties gardens also had record numbers 
of visitors, notwithstanding the climate. The 
conclusion does seem to be the encouraging one 
that increasing numbers of people are discover- 
ing and appreciating Britain’s unique visual 
and: historic resources. 


FIRE RISKS 


OUSES of historical or architectural 
interest have enemies other than current 
taxation, death duties and speculative builders. 
The menace of fire, which too often is under- 
rated by owners of country homes of all kinds, 
is a peril to which the older houses are especially 
exposed. A timely and instructive reminder 
of these risks has just been issued in the form 
of a booklet, entitled Five Protection of 
Country Houses (Fire Protection Association, 15, 
Queen Street, London, E.C.4, price’ 2s.), 
prepared in consultation with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. Even 
for owners who believe they know all the risks, 
this booklet is likely to provide some new 
information. There is, for example, the advice 
that after 25 years the electrical installation of 
a house should be “‘suspect.’’ Even where that 
fact is known, the age of the installation may 
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| : 
have been forgotten, which may prove unfor- | 
tunate, particularly if there are loose connec- j 
tions under floorboards. 
open fires are being used again, it is a wise — 
precaution to ensure that there are fire guards — 
to defeat flying sparks from burning logs and 
that there is a clear understanding about 
putting them in position at night or at other 
times when the room is unoccupied. JReliance 
on the timely attendance of the fire brigade if 
the need arises can be overdone if the instruc- 
tions on how to call the brigade have vanished 
unnoticed from the vicinity of the telephone. 
The family and staff may know what to do, 
but there may be occasions when the house is 
handed over to workmen who don’t. 


OBSERVING PLANT GROWTH . 
IME-LAPSE photography is the only way 
in which the imperceptible growth of 

plants can be really appreciated: it consists of 

taking one frame of film every hour or so, so 


that when the film is run at normal speed one i] 


can see in afew moments the whole develop- 
ment of a seedling, the opening of a flower, the 
twisting of a tendril, exhibiting movements one 
had never suspected. Such a technique was 
used in The Living Desert and other nature 
films made by Mr. Walt Disney. The man 
primarily responsible for these sequences was 
Dr. John Ott, and at a recent Horticultural 
Club meeting in London he showed how this 
work is done. Many of his films are made in a 
special laboratory, a gardener’s dream green- 
house with everything automatically controlled, 
not only for the plants’ sake but to preserve 
the films from deterioration during the many 
weeks they remain in the camera. Taking 


plants outside has its special problems, notably i 


that of wind; indoors, problems arise from the 
artificial lights used, which affect plants vari- 
ously. Dr. Ott described how, when he tried to 
film the growth of a pumpkin, one kind of 


fluorescent light prevented the female flower i 


from developing and another the male. Such 


cases take on practical significance now that | 


artificial light and plant climate are being so 
widely used in research. Equally important, 
and perhaps most interesting of all, were 
sequences taken through a microscope showing 
the movement of protoplasm in living cells. © 


RESEARCH INTO DOMESTIC HOUSING | al 

NE may wonder whether much that is | 

new will be elicited with the £30,000 being 
allocated by the Nuffield Foundation to research 
on problems of design and planning in domestic | 
housing. The task is to be given to the post-— | 
graduate department of architecture, newly 
formed at Edinburgh University under Professor 
R. H. Matthew, and the Foundation’s thir- 
teenth report expresses incredulity that so 
little study of the subject has been carried out 
in university departments of architecture. But 
the reason for that, surely, is the immense 
amount of empirical research and practical 
experiment that has been taking place where it 
is of most direct use—on the site and in the 
houses. How can it be said, as in the report, 
that “‘little advance has in fact been made in 
the last 25 years in the technique of planning 
the individual house and space around it or in 
the grouping of dwellings in relation to one 
another?’’ Among the topics to be investigated 
are the open plan and modern methods of 
space-heating, whether or not houses should be 
aligned on streets with a front and back, and 
what alternatives there are to garden city 
lay-out. On all these questions hundreds of 
thousands of words have been written already, 
the truth of which can be tested only by 
experience. If, as is true, there has been a 
widespread emphasis on tradition, that may be 
due not to lack of imagination but to traditions 
being sound and bricks the most economical of — 
materials. However, co-ordination and testing 
both of current preconception and of experi- 
ments can be valuable in themselves and 
gradually induce more liberal Ministerial regu- 
lations and Building Society policy. 


COVER PICTURE 


The cover design of this number is by 
Terence Cuneo. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


WAS parked in a town in North Wales the 

other day with nothing to do for the time 

being but to watch the passing show. As the 
passing show was extraordinarily évery-day, I 
found myself studying pigeons feeding on the 
road. Town pigeons have the same sense about 
cars as rabbits have about the intentions of a 
fox. They know when they are in danger and 
when they are not: they feed right in the path of 
a car, and toddle to safety without panic and 
take the road again immediately the car has 
passed. Not only do they display a road sense; 
they walk in among the feet of pedestrians so 
long as no one begins to pay attention to them. 
I think they watch man and his activities as 
carefully as man in the country watches the 
ways of wood-pigeons. They know exactly when 
to fly. It is an odd thing, too, that stray pigeons 
seem to inhabit a place in proportion to its 
population. In the village we have our strays, 
ringless birds that belong to nobody in particu- 
lar, but only one or two. In bigger places I see 
companies of a dozen or two, and of course in 
some towns they are as thick on the acre as 
_ cheap-jacks and barrow-boys—thicker, in fact. 

* * 
* 

HE attitude towards town pigeons is just 

the reverse of the countryman’s outlook 
about woodies. They are fed, admired. One can 
safely list them as a tourist attraction. Only the 
big corporations and civic authorities with a 
mundane, unpoetic outlook seem to bear them 
any ill will. They look at their bills for repair 
and maintenance and mumble about shooting 
the birds, poisoning them, frightening them 
away and even letting the cats among them. 

The other day, I noticed in my paper, a 
famous northern holiday resort was disturbed 
about its pigeon population. The authorities 
there, at least, didn’t regard them as a tourist 
attraction. People don’t go there to be photo- 
graphed feeding pigeons, and someone had 
whispered that a pest officer might be armed 
with an air rifle and a powerful lamp so that he 
could shoot pigeons after dark. The proposal 
horrified a lot of people, who thought of birds 
being wounded and not cleanly killed. It also 
raised the question of damage to property if the 
man with the powerful air rifle missed once in a 
while. I must admit that it didn’t sound a very 
good way of killing off the birds. I have heard a 
number of methods suggested in the past few 
years. Poison is a favourite with some people. 
I believe one city in the north considered a dope 
that would make the pigeons catchable, but the 
last time I was there the dope didn’t appear to 
have worked. There were more pigeons than 
ever, or so it seemed. 

Perhaps if nets, guns and poisons are all 
put aside, and the people who have to foot the 
bill for the damage done by the birds add it all 
up, they may yet propose an award for the 
design of an effective pigeon trap, something 
like the trap that the authorities recommended 
for taking jackdaws and rooks. In the mean- 
time, of course, it is a safe guess that every six 
months or so someone will get worked up about 
town pigeons and propose either that they 
should be shot (cartridges available from the 
representatives of properly constituted town- 
pigeon shooting clubs?) or that they should be 
hunted with falcons on quiet Sunday mornings. 
I suspect, however, that there will always be a 
good number of town pigeons in every sizeable 
place, just as every town has its sparrows and 
quite a lot have their starlings. 

* * 
* 

UR old apple tree reacts to neglect in no 
uncertain manner. It has done so this 
season and given us a great crop of small, 
scabbed apples. The scab is due to the wet 
season, I suppose, and for the rest the old saying 
that as ye sow ye shall reap applies. It seems to 
have applied to a lot of people too. I never saw 
so many village gardens with trees carrying 
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THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY 


little apples. In fact, I wonder about the 
stock remark about little apples. Wherever they 
come from, they come in a bad summer to those 
who let their old trees take care of themselves. 
I suppose the only thing to do is to make jelly of 
such a crop—and apple jelly is a preserve that 
one enjoys in small quantities. There is some 
satisfaction to be had in seeing that an affliction 
has befallen one’s neighbours too, but not a lot 
of satisfaction when one knows better. Prune, 
spray, band, thin the fruit—all these things come 
to mind now that we are in autumn. We have 
our harvest of little apples. The old tree sulks. 
But for the bounty once in a half-dozen years— 
the nicest eater-cooker I have ever tasted—the 
old tree would be warming the room at this 
moment, but there are, I rather fancy, more of 
these old gnarled apple trees in country and 
farm and village gardens than any other kind. 
People have a sort of affection for them, even if 
they let nettles grow up around them. 


* * 
* 


TURE-FIRE tale that has no fairies in it 

might be thought to be no sort of a turf- 
fire tale at all, to an Irishman at any rate. 
Having always had a bit of a bee in my bonnet 
about the use of peat, I take special interest 
when the subject makes a headline in my news- 
paper. I suppose I consider peat a particularly 
good fuel because some of my best day-dreaming 
and certainly some of my deepest dozing has 
been done by peat fires. Would that I could 
walk out to a decent stack of it at this minute, 
for there is nothing that lulls me away in such 
content as peat reek! They don’t cut very much 
peat in Wales, alas. I have seen it standing ona 
moorland here and there, but not this year, 
perhaps because it has been so wet, although the 
habit of cutting it may have died out now. 
Ireland has all the peat it needs and is 
putting it to excellent use. I doubt whether 
J. M. Synge would have found romance 
in the working of the peat bogs in Offaly, for 
instance. In Offaly half a million tons of milled 
peat are being used to produce 240 million units 
of electricity. 
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Peat scraped from the bogs is dried by“hot 
gases and blown into combustion chambers to 
enable the technicians to feed more power to the 
grid. This plant is said to be the first of its kind 
in use outside Russia. A second milled peat 
station is to be set up in Offaly and another in 
Mayo. There have, of course, been turf-burning 
power stations in Ireland for some time. They 
have produced something in the region of a 
third of the country’s electrical power, but 
milled peat is something new and should enable 
the authorities to work their peat resources 
more economically. Perhaps one day, when we 
have dams and water-powered generators on 
every stretch of river, we may make some use of 


our peat resources here. 


* * 
* 


Se a pair of leverets on the road (they 
were unused to the Queen’s highway and 
hadn’t much idea of the danger in which they 
stood) reminded me of my early days when I 
was first given a gun. My instructions were to 
shoot rabbits, for the place was over-run with 
them. Hares were not welcomed because, I 
think, no one liked the job of preparing them or 
making hare soup. Naturally, I shot a hare now 
and again, but I remember one of the reasons I 
was given for not shooting a hare. Any old 
woman round about might be a witch: I was 
given the names of half a dozen. Around twi- 
light witches changed themselves into hares. If 
I shot a hare I might be shooting one of these 
old women and that would be an awful thing to 
do. I was somewhat over-awed by this story for 
a while. Whenever I saw a hare running across 
the skyline at dusk, as I often did on my way 
home, it seemed to be a particularly large hare 
and I could bring myself to think that it was a 
witch. I solved this problem ultimately by 
shooting hares in the morning and leaving them 
alone in the evening. The result was that the 
law was laid down about shooting hares. Now, 
when I have lost the last vestige of childish 
fancy, I wonder why witches are supposed to 
change themselves into hares and not into owls, 
foxes, herons or even bats. 


*. 
— 
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MYSTERIES OF MARTINSEL 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


OR a Wiltshire man, at all conscious of 
Wiltshire and its parishes and its hills and 
its vales, to admit that he had never 

climbed Martinsell ought to be like a Japanese 
confessing that he had never seen Fujiyama. I 
had several times passed Martinsell on the road, 
but I had never climbed it, never surveyed the 
world from the defended top of Martinsell, till 
one exceedingly cold and wintry Sabbath 
afternoon. 

Still, I claim only to be an adopted Wilt- 
shireman. So I suppose the offence isn’t so bad. 
But I should confess that even then I might 
never have clambered up Martinsell if it had 
not been for a concatenation of events—if it had 
not been for an invitation to a drink in a village 
outside Marlborough, and if it had not been for 
a sudden idea that a winter picnic might as well 
follow that drink. 

We are too conventional about picnics, or 
about the season for them. Why (unless you are 
out with guns) must they be a pleasure only of 
spring, or summer (when it usually rains), or 
autumn? Why not more winter picnics, with a 
fire if necessary? 

If you are shivering and bivering already, 
let me recall a picnic—but an exceptional one— 
elsewhere on the downland shoulder-blades of 
Wiltshire, also on a bitter day. It so happened 
that there was a haystack available, one of 
those stacks built up in cubes—in bailed cubes 
—of the tightest-packed hay. Cubes had been 
taken out leaving an embrasure with seats. 


1.—MARTINSELL HILL ABOVE THE VALE OF PEWSEY, 

WILTSHIRE, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. “For a 

Wiltshire man to admit that he had never climbed Martinsell 

ought to be like a Japanese confessing that he had never 
seen Fujiyama ” 


There we sat, entirely out of the east wind, entirely in the full 
shine of the winter sun, warm as if we had been at Mentone. We 
even declined after food into a gentle sun-warmed snooze. 

I remembered that picnic when we left our hosts near the 
Kennet on the Sunday morning. Also I remembered that 
Martinsell, overlooking the Vale of Pewsey, was less than two 
miles away. At or just below Martinsell there was certainly a 
wood. So there should be timber for a fire. And there might 
even be a haystack as well. I will add that we didn’t make a fire 

a great mistake; that there was a haystack: that it did not 
provide comfy seats out of the wind and in the sun; that the sun 
disappeared, and that the lunch of this wintry picnic, despite 
coffee over a methylated flame, was about as cold as a lunch of 
Dr. Fuch’s party between Scott Base and the South Pole. The 
wind flew in circles round haystacks on that forenoon. 

We survived. We ate. We drank coffee that boiled, vet 
reached the mouth only luke-warm. Then we climbed Martinsell. 

Martinsell, I should now explain, is an outlier of Wiltshire’s 
northern chalk—of the Marlborough Downs, really, although 
Martinsell rises out of the gravel which fills much of the valley of 
the Kennet and which explains Savernake Forest. The Forest 
begins only two miles from the hill. So one way gravelly slopes 
rise gently to the upswelling or outswelling of chalk, which is 
Martinsell, nearly a thousand feet, or to be exact 947 feet, above 
sea-level. The other way Martinsell drops with a splendid 
abruptness, a curving but real sheerness, to the greensand of the 
Pewsey Vale. 

Our haystack was near the road up from Marlborough, on 
Clench Common. Just above it a lane began climbing the hill, 
past or through an ancient brake of gorse and broom which soon 
gives way, as the chalk comes uppermost, to a wood of beech 
trees. At first, as the road takes you to Martinsell from Marl- 
borough and the north, you have no inkling that the world is 
shortly coming to an end. Trees stretch across Clench Common 
and across the road, and they conceal the drama: they hide the 
sudden drop, the sudden change of plateau without features into 
the profiles of a noble descent. And so the trees make that 
drama all the more dramatic. 

Above the road the brake of gorse and broom does in fact 
leave only 200 feet or so of Martinsell to be tackled. So from this 
northern side it is no formidable climb—nothing, say, like the 
slope of Box Hili from Burford Bridge, Surrey. Yet how magnifi- 
cent! It is not only that the Pewsey Vale lies immediately under 
you as you climb to the 900-foot contour line. All Wiltshire, as 
soon as you reach the top, seems to be around you. The Vale, 


2.—_LOOKING SOUTH FROM THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF THE yes, to the south and the east; Salisbury Plain still farther south, 


a ; beginning across the three-mile gap of greensand with more 
MARTINSELL EARTHWORK. In the foreground is part of the rampart and rounded chalk hills, more downlaml tree-clumps, Westward, 


the- ditch, which enclose more than thirty acres though, and northward the downs towards Cherhill and 
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3.—_LOOKING FROM MARTINSELL ACROSS THE VALE OF PEWSEY TOWARDS SALISBURY PLAIN. “There heaves, there tilts, 
500 feet below, a little population of greensand hills, speckled with woods and copses” 


Avebury, towards Aldbourne and Berkshire. 
A high place for a high serenity of spirit. 
And by the time we had reached the top on that 
cold Sunday, had turned the corner towards the 
south, and so were at last sheltered from thetooth 
of our haystack wind which had thedecency notto 
encircle thehillasit had encircled thestack, we had 
been warmed up enough to take in the details. 


The ditch and the rampart on the top of 
Martinsell enclose more than 30 acres. I do not 
know how old they are; or exactly why they 
were made. A pen for sheep and cattle? A 
fortified farm enclosure? Of the Iron Age? I 
suppose so. Or were they still used by the man 
—the old Englishman—whose name is preserved 
in Martinsell, which means the slope, bank, hill, 


of Maethelhelm? There is an early charter in 
which the. actual fortifications are called 
Maetelmesburg, or Maethelhelm’s Camp. 

At any rate we reflected on Maethelhelm’s 
taste in landscape and vistas. Moreover, the 
immediate charms have been improved. Martin- 
sell has enjoyed its landscaping. The path runs 
along the rampart. Inside fir trees have been 


4.—MARTINSELL’S “SPLENDID ABRUPTNESS.” A view from the east side of the hill 


—————— 
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5.—THE HUMMOCKS, MARKED ON THE MAP AS PIT-DWELLINGS, ON THE EAST OF MARTINSELL 


planted, with a few more firs to cut the sky 
above the steep slope towards the Vale. Most 
of these firs, 1 admit, are now dead or dying. 
But that does not detract altogether from their 
beauty; and one must thank the taste as well 
of the man who set them there. 

As for the Vale, between northern and 
southern chalk, between Marlborough Downs 
and Salisbury Plain, there does not stretch a 
smooth saucer, or a smooth drain-pipe. Indeed, 
“stretching” isn’t the proper verb. There 
heaves, there tilts, 500 feet below, a little 
population of greensand hills. The hills are 
cultivated, are speckled with woods and copses. 
The woods are dark brown in the winter. The 
cultivations, the fields, up and down these hills, 
are green and purple and dark brown and grey; 
and tucked into the hills are villages and farms. 
Two lines bisect the Vale—the main west of 
England line of the old Great Western, which 
you cannot see from the top of Martinsell until 
it is marked out by the passing smoke of an 
express, and the almost parallel line of the 
Kennet and Avon Canal, still full of water, 
which glints and shines between the dark 
edgings of trees. 

On the whole I think the Vale of Pewsey 
is rather better surveyed than entered, better 
looked at from above than explored down 
below. It may have its charms, its deep lanes, 
its hollies, its fertility. But too many of its 
villages are disappointing, around churches 
grimly rebuilt in the wrong part of the 19th 
century. Oddly enough, too, it is a valley, if 
with a canal, more or less without streams or a 
river. The Salisbury Avon, it is true, has its 
source in the greensand fields within eyeshot of 
the summit of Martinsell, but instead of draining 
down towards Devizes through the Vale, it 
turns left after a few miles and cuts con- 
temptuously away through the chalk of Salis- 
bury Plain. 

To come back to Martinsell, the great hill has 
a mystery other than the origin of Maethel- 
helm’s encircling rampart. As you go down the 
road from Clench Common which flanks Martin- 
sell on the north-east, you may notice a number 
of hummocks and shadowed dips or scoops or 
pits, clustered on the most break-neck slope 
of the hill, I was driving up the road 
one evening with a knowledgeable friend 


when she pointed to 
the clustered shadows 
and said: ‘Those are 
pit-dwellings.”’ I did not 
contradict, though such 


a slope seemed an im- 


probable place to dwell. 
Sure enough though 
I found they were mar- 
ked “pit-dwellings’”’ on 
the map—in that Goth- 
ic lettering which adds 
so much intriguement 
to the English land- 
scape. We _ climbed 
down on our chill Sab- 
bath to the pit-dwell- 
ings—to a rough line 
of holes and humps, 
joined by a curving 
track to the greensand 
fields down below. I felt 
pretty sure they were 
only a line of pits from 
which chalk had been 
dug for the fields or for 
ramming into the farm- 
yards, which was a 
Wiltshire practice be- 
fore the days of con- 
crete. There are scores 
of such pits along the 
flanks of the Marl- 
borough Downs. 
Looking into the 
ascription of pit-dwell- 
ing later on, I found a 
pleasant little ancestral 
tree. Years and years 
ago, early in the last 
century Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, the Wilt- 
shire antiquary and 
historian who sits on a 
marble seat in Salisbury 
Cathedral, contemplat- 
ing his book, came rid- 
ing around the down- 
land country in search of 
the past. He, too, saw 
the cluster of lumps and 


. 


dimples; and, taken by their | | 


lay-out, he wrote: “The pits 
made for extracting chalk and 
flints are very numerous in 
these parts, but those on this 
spot are so regular in their 
form and plan that I could 
almost fancy them to have 
been designed for huts of 
habitation.” His “almost 
fancy’’ entered the guidebooks 
and even the map as a 
certainty, as a special addi- 
tion to the scenic charms of 
Martinsell. Another anti- 
quary came and probed in 
1865. He found “‘no remains 
of ancient inhabitants.’ Two 
more dug in 1894. They' 
found ‘“‘no remains of ancient 
habitations of any descrip- 
tion,’’ though they added a 
new imystification even less 
plausible—that the pits “may, | 
possibly, have been con- 
structed as shelters for look- 
out men in time of danger.” 
But the guidebooks have not 
been deterred. 


Still, I reflect, when I 
look back to Martinsell, that 
such tales were part of the 
picturesque no less than the 
decaying firs planted on the 
summit. When we know all 
the answers and find them 
rather commonplace, (chalk- 
pits,I mean, instead of pit-dwel- 
lings), no more firs will be 
planted. That is the trouble. 

Illustrations. Figs. 1 to 5, 
Donovan’ E. H. Box; 6, 
National Buildings Records. 


6.—THE MEMORIAL TO SIR RICHARD COLT HOARE, BART., 
IN SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 
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DO SALMON LOST ON HOOKS TAKE AGAIN? 


GOOD deal of ignorance and miscon- 
A ception exists among anglers, especially 

those who fish for salmon, as to what 
happens to fish which are lost by tackle break- 
ages, and go off carrying one or more hooks in 
their mouths. So often one hears comments of 
this kind: “‘Pity; it’s bound to die,”’ or ‘That 
fish won’t take again.’”’ Both views are, in the 
vast majority of cases, completely erroneous; 
in fact, it is certain that the number of 
salmon which die as the direct result of hooks 
left in them is infinitesimal. 

This is, surely, capable of at least indirect 
proof. Many salmon are lost by breakages 
every season, and if they died their bodies would 
be seen and recovered in probably 95 out of 100 
cases, for a dead salmon is a very conspicuous 
object and, except possibly in the largest 
rivers, it eventually gets washed into the bank, 
where it is certain to be found and examined, 
the presence of tackle being noted. Yet how 
often does that happen? 

In the whole of my fishing 
life, which extends to over 40 
years, I have known of but 
' two cases of such deaths. One 
of them, and the only one of 
which I have had personal ex- 
perience, was the first salmon 
I ever took home. I saw it 
lying, belly-up, under the bank 
and, thinking it would be 
better out of the water, I 
gaffed it. 

To my amazement and 
horror it began kicking, and 
quite obviously was, although 
in extvemis, certainly not 
dead. I was frankly terrified 
that someone would have seen 
me, and that I should be 
warned off the association 
water for “‘snatching.’”’ The 
cause of its discomfiture 
proved to be a flight of two big 
triangles far down in the gullet, 
and it was many years before 
I told anyone how I had 
“caught” my first salmon. 

The other was the famous 
monster found dead in_ the 
Wye with a minnow in its 
mouth during May, 1920. 
Unfortunately, it was not 
weighed when discovered, but 
from its length, 594 inches, 
Mr. Arthur Hutton estimated that it certainly 
weighed over 70 lb., and probably fully 80 lb., 
and it would have been an easy record for a rod- 
caught fish in the British Isles. 

The name of the unfortunate loser has 
never, to the best of my belief, been given. 
After a mention of the tragedy in an article in 
March, 1957, however, I had a letter which 
makes it almost certain that it was Professor 
Sir William Somverville, who figured in 
Chaytor’s book, Letters to a Salmon Fisher's 
Sons, as the Professor. 

The letter was from his son-in-law, who 
said he was actually fishing with him that day. 
They changed beats at lunch time, and when 
they met at the end of the day the Professor 
told him that he had played what must have 
been an enormous fish for two hours without 
ever seeing it and finally lost it because the 
fastening of the trace worked loose owing to the 
strain. He added that never before had he 
taken longer than 40 minutes to land any 
salmon. He must have felt the loss very 
bitterly, for my informant said that he never 
fished again although he lived until 1932. 

Some salmon get rid of tackle very 
quickly and others carry these unwelcome 
mementoes for much longer, and it presumably 
depends very largely on whether it has gone 
into soft flesh or hard, tough gristle. The most 
secure hold in a salmon’s mouth is what anglers 
call the “‘scissors,” the angle at the back where 
the upper and lower jaw meet. 

How long it would take a hook to work out 


By KENNETH DAWSON 


of this I do not know, or if it ever would until 
the steel rusted through and broke. But I do 
know from personal experience that such a hold 
was still quite secure and showed not the least 
sign of loosening after four weeks. It happened 
very early in my fishing life that I hooked a 
salmon, which, almost at once, ran round a rock 
and cut a new three-yard gut cast within an inch 
or two of the top. Exactly a month later this 
fish of 17 lb. was caught by another angler 
about a mile upstream with my fly and the 
whole of the cast still in it. 

On the other hand I know of instances 
where salmon have got rid of hooks in a few 
days. One was related in an article in 
July, 1935, by a Mr. Urmston, who had been 
watching salmon with a specially made water- 
telescope which enabled him to see clearly 
below the surface. One of those under obser- 
vation had a large 24 inch fly hook deep in its 
flank below the adipose fin. It waved to and 
fro continually and, possibly because of this 


movement, soon became loose and on the 
seventh day dropped out. The wound healed 
very quickly and in ten days there was no sign 
of any scar. 

Another case happened recently, after I 
had started writing this article. A salmon 
was foul-hooked with a spinning bait. In very 
heavy water it ran down into the pool below, 
got the line round a rock and took out all 
there was on the reel, leaving the unfortunate 
angler sans fish, line, trace and bait. A fortnight 
later another fisherman picked up the whole of 
the tackle a couple of pools above where it was 
lost. But of the fish there was no sign, so this 
one had also got rid of the hook, a treble, 
without much delay. 

As for the statement that a fish with tackle 
in it will not take again, there are innumerable 
instances, some very remarkable, to show the 
contrary. In 1948 a man hooked a salmon at 
10.50 a.m. on the Grimersta. After a few minutes 
it got the cast round a rock and broke. At 1.40 
p-m. in the same pool a fish took his fly, and 
when landed proved to be the same one he had 
lost a few hours earlier, the fly, a Black Doctor, 
still being in its mouth. 

One can understand that a single hook fly 
near the edge of a fish’s mouth would cause it 
little if any inconvenience, but the following two 
instances might have been deemed incredible if 
not completely supported by witnesses. Some 
years ago on the Thurso a salmon was hooked on 
a fly and, when landed, it proved to have in its 
mouth two clusters of three hooks joined by a 


piece of stout gut about four inches in length. 
Three hooks were in the gullet, and three were 
embedded in the tongue. 

Witnesses who saw the tackle were of the 
opinion that it was a type used in Norway, and 
if that was indeed the case this fish must have 
crossed the North Sea carrying its uncomfortable 
mouthful, which had apparently affected it 
little if at all, as it was said to be in excellent 
condition. 

The other case happened in the Hampshire 
Avon about two years ago. An angler fishing at 
Somerly hooked, on a big American plug, a 
20 lb. salmon which he played out and gaffed. 
But the bank was high above the water and 
there were a number of roots which protruded 
into the river. At the moment of gaffing, the fish 
dived under one of these, and the angler had to 
choose between letting go or a ducking. He 
chose the former and the fish went off again 
carrying the gaff. 

But it was still on, and was again brought 


READY WITH THE GAFF ON THE TAVY, DEVON. The author considers that only a very small number 
of the salmon hooked and lost by anglers die as a result of the hooks embedded in them 


into the bank, and then, while the angler was 
trying to beach it, the trace broke about 6 inches 
above the bait and the fish departed once more. 
Nine days later, and about a mile downstream, 
another angler hooked and landed a fish which 
was found to have the plug, with all 3 of its 
enormous triangles still engaged, in the back of 
its mouth, nothing being visible from the out- 
side. 

It was examined by an independent witness 
who stated that where the plug hooks were fast 
there were nasty red patches as if the wounds 
were starting to fester, and the hooks might 
soon have come loose. There were two gaff marks, 
additional evidence that it was the same fish, 
and the first one had nearly healed—after only 
9 days—showing how little such a wound, in 
the thick flesh of the back, inconveniences 
fish. 

Numbers of salmon are lost every year 
after being gaffed. I have twice had this 
unfortunate experience. How many die from 
the puncture? Devil a one I should say, for 
salmon recover from infinitely worse wounds 
made by the bites of seals, porpoises and large 
sea fish, and I have seen one which had had a 
slice about 9 inches long and 5 inches wide 
taken out of its side in front of the tail, which 
looked as if it had been done by the propeller of 
amotor-boat. Fish are certainly much less sen- 
sitive to severe injuries than are warm-blooded 
creatures. Irish gillies have a firm belief that 
a wounded salmon is always a very ready 
taker. 


———— 
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A TOWN’S PRIDE IN FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


OLVERHAMPTON, perhaps because it 
is a gateway linking the industrial Mid- 


lands with Shropshire and romantic 
Wales, has a long history of peculiarly delicate, 
beautiful manufactures. It is in the city’s 
tradition that its citizens to-day should appre- 
ciate fine craftsmanship and that the Corpora- 
tion should organise an exhibition displaying 
antique treasures from historic homes and 
private collections in the region and in some 
cases also of local manufacture. This exhibition 
was opened yesterday in the Wolverhampton 
Art Gallery and Museum. 

As was, of course, only to be expected of 
men with a reputation for superb decorative 
locks, for exquisite steel jewellery, for colour 
triumphs in metal japanning and for original 
developments in papier-maché, the earlier 
leaders of society in this region had a keen eye 
for fine design and craftsmanship in the fur- 
nishings of their homes, and it has been possible 
for the organisers of this exhibition to present 
a fascinating panorama, not so much of local 
crafts as of the tastes and social backgrounds 
of the men and women who made South 
Staffordshire and South Shropshire their home 
in the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. Such an 
exhibition, when well organised and really repre- 
sentative, is a most commendable contribution 
to the life of a town. In this instance the 
organisers had the great benefit of wholehearted 
support from the local Express and Stay and the 
result is a show that any town might envy and 
many, it is hoped, may copy. 

Here magnificent crested furniture and 
silver are grandly displayed, and also the 
small serviceable snuffboxes of Bilston painted 
enamel. Here clocks that made Thomas 
Tompion world-renowned may be compared 
with the local skill of Wolverhampton’s Sam 
Stretch. Paintings by Reynolds, Zoffany, Cox 
and others come to life among the wealth of 
porcelain from Worcester, Coalbrookdale, 
Caughley, and South Wales, and the pottery of 
Staffordshire’s own Astbury, Whieldon, Wood 
and their successors. 

The English silver, valued at approximately 
£50,000, covers the period from Edward VI to 
George III. The Goldsmiths’ Company have 


lent their celebrated rosewater ewer and basin, 
parcel gilt and enamelled with the arms of Legh 
of Lyme in Cheshire. The basin is hall-marked 
1556, the ewer 1574. The basin, 174 inches in 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF DAVID TENIERS (1610-1690) 


IN HIS STUDIO. Lent by Lord 


Forester to the exhibition, in Wolverhampton Art Gallery, of antiques from historic houses and 
private collections in South Staffordshire and South Shropshire 


diameter and raised from the plate, is embossed 
with strapwork panels enclosing masks separ- 
ated by engraved arabesques: in the centre is a 
raised boss with the owner’s name. 

The collection of silver lent by Mr. Arthur 
Blackham, of Wightwick, is notable for its early 
English spoons, acknowledged by connoisseurs 
to be one of the most comprehensive in England, 
every piece perfect and fully and distinctly 
hall-marked. 

There is a unique set of six Apostle 
spoons, the slightly tapering stems of hexagonal 
section, and each struck with the maker’s mark 
IF (John Friend or Jasper Fisher) and the 
London date letter for 1570. This magnificent 
set predates by 56 years the complete set of 13 
owned by the Goldsmiths’ Company. Mr. 


AN ARRAS TAPESTRY LENT BY MRS. MARGARET THOMPSON 


Blackham’s collection includes a Master spoon 
of Edward VI. 
What appears to be the earliest known set 
of six gilded teaspoons is on view. These have 
exquisitely engraved trifid ends. They were 


made in 1690 by 'D of London, and were for- 


merly in the Ratcliffe collection. Numerous 
other spoons in the Blackham collection include 
six rat-tail trifid spoons with lace backs, struck 
with the London hall-mark for 1685 and the 
maker’s mark TZ crowned. 

From the Blackham collection, too, is a 
George I mug made in 1723 by William Fleming 
of London. The beautifully curved body is 
raised from a single piece of plate. It was one 
of 24 owned by founder members of the Sublime 
Society of the Steaks, who included such cele- 
brities as William Hogarth, Sir John Thornhill 
and John Rich, of Beggar's Opera fame. This 
mug is engraved with the club’s badge contain- 
ing a representation of the gridiron upon which 
the first steak of the club was broiled. 

The immensely valuable silver toilet set, 
lavishly embossed and engraved, known as 
Lady Anne Newport’s dressing set has been 
lent by the Earl of Bradford. Each piece is 
clearly struck with the complete London hall- 
mark for 1683 and the maker’s mark PK. Every 
part is hand-raised: there are no castings. This 
superb example of late Stuart silversmithing 
consists of a rectangular mirror frame with an 
elaborately-designed detachable crest and a 
pair of massive candle-sconces embossed with 
the Bridgeman crest; two large jewel caskets; a 
pair of circular powder boxes; a pair of toilet 
water bottles with sprinklers; a pair of urn- 
shaped unguent containers; a pin-cushion stand; 
and two brushes. 

The Earl of Bradford has also lent the bag 
of the Great Seal, inherited from his ancestor 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal. This needlework bag is displayed 
in a finely carved and gilt cheval firescreen 
frame. Sir Orlando had been presiding judge at 
the trial in 1660 of the regicides responsible for 
the execution of Charles I. The Great Seal, 
carved in sterling silver, became a perquisite 
of the Keeper when he relinquished his office. 
When it came into his possession Sir Orlando 
had it converted into a capacious standing cup 
engraved with arms similar to those on the bag. 
This cup is also on view, together with a por- 
trait of Sir Orlando by Pieter Borselaer, a Dutch 
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painter working in Ingland during the mid- 
1660s. 

Furniture for the most part is of superlative 
quality, many pieces being of unusual character. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Rollason, of Ludstone Hall, 
Claverley, have sent many pieces of furniture 
the like of which it would be difficult to find even 
in national museums. For instance, there is 
no other known example of their octagonal gate- 
legged credence table in oak. This dates to the 
early years of the 17th century and has the 
unique feature of carved arcading extending 
from the front to the sides and back where it 
would normally be out of sight. From the same 
collection is shown a contemporaneous oak 
games table. This has two pull-out ends and a 
panelled cupboard beneath, its doors and sides 
being panelled in the early Stuart style. This 
is supported on four baluster legs rising from a 
low platform. A similar but more elaborate 
example is to be seen at Penshurst. Other 
Rollason treasures include a writing-chair with 
shepherd crook arms in elm and a back panel 
in richly grained burr walnut veneer, and a 
handsome kingwoed cabinet with many interior 
drawers enclosed by doors. 

The Rollason collection of clocks includes 
Tompion examples illustrated by R. W. 
Symonds in his standard work Thomas Tompion, 
and work by Joseph Knibb and Edward East. 
One long-case Tompion clock is of his pre- 
numbering period, in burr ash with.an eight-day 
striking movement. This is signed ‘THO 
TOMPION LONDINI FECIT.” Also exhibited 
is a Tompion and Banger bracket clock, number 
414 in Tompion’s numbering, with an ebony case 
and fire-gilt mounts and a seven-day striking 
movement with a pull repeat (Symonds, plate 
32); and a Joseph Knibb three-train bracket 
clock from the Wetherfield collection. Clocks 
exhibited from the G. A. Barnett collection 
include a walnut long case clock by Sam 
Stretch, of Wolverhampton; a Tompion bracket 
clock numbered 77; a Knibb eight-day grande 
sonnerie bracket clock of 1685; and a 19th- 
century lighthouse clock. 

Four Georgian hall chairs in beautifully 
grained mahogany are exhibited. Such chairs 
were described by Thomas Chippendale as 
“for the use of servants and strangers waiting 
in the hall on business.’’ Their hard polished 
seats are sunk with shallow circular recesses so 
that the sitter does not slip off. Two notably 
heavy examples, with arms from a set of about 
30 belonging to the Earl of Bradford, have 
French legs terminating in scroll feet, their 
shield-shaped backs cut from single boards of 
solid mahogany and painted with the Bridgeman 
arms. Two of an extensive set from Chillington 
Hall are painted with the Giffard crest, a 
panther. } 

Alderman T. A. Giffard has also lent, 
among other Georgian furniture, a pair of 
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SHERATON PERIOD DRESSING CABINET. In mahogany, with fold-down mirror and covered compartment for toilet accessories. 
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LONGTON HALL PORCELAIN. Three figures and a vase from the collection of Mr. Geoffrey 


Manners Cavendish 


mahogany dining-room pedestals with knife, 
fork and spoon urns. These measure about six 
feet in height and the urns have a diameter of 
about 30 inches. The cupboards are designed 
for keeping warm food brought from the kitchen, 
being lined with metal plates. Below wrought 
iron grills are spaces to contain braziers burning 
smokeless court charcoal. 

Chippendale’s early style of Chinese and 
Rococo carving is represented by a splendid 
gilded mirror lent by Mr. J. C. Neve. A square 
piano in mahogany and satinwood comes from 
the same collection. This is by Pinzio Clement 
and Co., Cheapside, London, and is marked 
“New Patent.” Massive exhibits include Mr. 
Neve’s nearly semi-circular mahogany side- 
board nine feet wide and inlaid with ornamental 
bands of oak leaves, acorns and thistles, with 
heavy brass lion-mask and ring handles; and 
an exceptionally large bow-fronted double 
corner cupboard. 

Battersea and South Staffordshire painted 
enamels from the celebrated Mander collection 
have been lent by Mrs. Gerald Mander, of Comp- 
ton. These include a vase-shaped tea-caddy 
mounted in silver and decorated with colourful 
posies and insects. This was the subject of a 
full-page plate in Battersea Enamels by Egan 
Mew. 

There is also a portrait medallion of 
George III, similar to one in the collection of 
her Majesty the Queen, adapted from a painting 
made in 1761 by Thomas Frye, patentee of the 
porcelain made at Bow. Among 48 other exam- 
ples are étuis and boxes for snuff and the like. 
A set of three small pictorial plaques set one 


coat-of-arms. Lent by the Earl of Bradford 


above another in a black papier-maché frame 
are most unusual. A further 50 examples of this 
intriguing local craft have been lent from the 
F. C. Hill collection. 

A selection of 44 pieces from the most 
comprehensive collection of Nantgarw and 
Swansea porcelain outside Wales has been lent 
by Mr. Cyril Kieft, of Compton. So much porce- 
lain ornament is now wrongly attributed to 
William Billingsley that special interest attaches 
to a pair of Swansea wine coolers painted by him 
and marked in puce. These were made in 1819 
as a wedding present for the proprietor’s 
daughter. Another Billingsley treasure is a 
sucriey made at Nantgarw in 1814 for sub- 
mission to the Committee for Trade and Planta- 
tions when he applied for state assistance. 
The ascription of work to individual artists is a 
feature of this group of exhibits, which also 
includes a plaque by W. H. Pardoe, 1817; a 
pair of sucviers by William Pollard; cabinet cups 
and saucers by George Beddows and a set of 
three vases by Thomas Baxter. 

Such an exhibition would be incomplete 
without Staffordshire pottery, and here the 
organisers have obtained an interesting selection 
from the well-known collection of Mr. J. H. 
Bean. The 15 examples include the Astbury 
equestrian figure known to collectors as the 
Duke of Cumberland; four R. Wood toby jugs, 
including Earl Howe and the Thin Man, and 
four Astbury-Whieldon figures. 

The exhibition remains open until Novem- 
ber 22, admission free. The illustrations to this 


article are reproduced by courtesy of the 
Wolverhampton Express and Star. 


Lent 
by Mr. W. J. Heatley. (Right) TWO OF A SET OF 30 MAHOGANY HALL CHAIRS. Chippendale period, painted with the Bridgeman 
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PROBLEMS OF LONDON’S NEW GIANT PANDA 


HE recent arrival at London Zoo of the 

young giant panda Chi-Chi has created 

considerable interest among the general 
public. On the rare occasions when giant 
pandas are exhibited anywhere in the world 
they are always tremendously popular. This is 
not surprising, because they do look so much 
like great woolly toys come to life. Their appeal, 
however, is not only to the public. Zoologically 
they are extremely interesting creatures both in 
their habits and in the position they occupy in 
the animal kingdom. 


CHI-CHI, THE 


ZOO. The pads beneath the prominent non-retractile claws are naked cushions on which 
the giant panda walks 


GIANT PANDA 


Chi-Chi came to the Zoo initially for a 
three weeks’ visit. 
Zoological Society have now bought her from 
her former owner, Mr. Heini Demmer, so that 
she will remain at the Zoo. In view of the 
difficulties that have been experienced with 
earlier specimens, the Society has asked the 
authorities at Moscow and Pekin Zoos for 
advice on feeding and other matters, as they 
are the only zoos with recent experience of 
giant pandas. 

The original discovery of the giant panda 
by Pére Armand David nearly a century ago 
provides one of the classic stories of animal 
discovery of the 19th century. Pére David, 
French missionary and naturalist, did more than 
any other man to introduce the flora and fauna 
of China to Western science. For 10 years from 
1862 he travelled ever large parts of that vast 


THAT RECENTLY 


It is good news that the - 


By PHILIP STREET 


country, collecting specimens and recording 
observations. Many of these specimens he sent 
home to the Muséum National du Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris, and it is an astonishing testi- 
monial to his work that even to-day no other 
museum outside China has a finer collection of 
the animal and plant life of China. 

During these years Pére David made two 
outstanding discoveries. Every naturalist knows 
how he discovered the unusual species of deer 
which now bears his name, and how it subse- 
quently became extinct in China, to be saved 


ARRIVED AT THE LONDON 


from final extinction through the efforts of the 
11th Duke of Bedford, but the fact that it was 
also he who discovered the giant panda is not so 
generally known. 

In November, 1868, he set off on an 800- 
mile journey through difficult country to reach 
a missionary centre at Chengtu in Eastern Tibet 
early in January, intending to spend some 
months studying the natural history of the 
district. The missionaries, however, urged him 
to press on to the mountains and forests of 
Mu-p’in, a small Tibetan principality eight days’ 
journey to the north-west of Chengtu. Particu- 
larly interesting to Pére David was their story 
of a “‘white bear’’ they told him lived in these 
forests. 


Accordingly he made his preparations, and. 
towards the end of February set out once more> 


across the mountains, reaching the village of 


Mu-p’in on March 1. At once he began to |) 


search for evidence of the remarkable white | | 
bear. At first he could find no clue to its exist- | 


ence, but on March 11 he arrived at a farm 
where he was to spend:the night. And there he 
saw for the first time a skin of the creature he 
had come so far to find. It was quite unlike the 
skin of any other animal he had ever seen, and 
it was not entirely white, having some prominent 
black patches. 

In reply to his excited enquiries the farmer 
assured him that the animal did indeed live in 
the neighbouring forests, and he arranged for 
local hunters to go out in search of a specimen. 
One can imagine Pére David’s excitement when 
they returned a few days later with a young one. 
He was not equipped to attempt to carry the 
animal back to Pekin alive, so he killed and 
preserved it: As soon as possible he despatched 
it to Paris, where it created tremendous interest 
among the zoologists of Europe. He was later 
able to organise the collection of a few living 
specimens to send home, and for a number of 
years these were to be seen in the Jardin des 
Plants. 

For a variety of reasons giant pandas are 
seldom seen in captivity. They are rare animals, 
and live in inaccessible forests. An expedition 
may spend weeks, and even months, hunting 
for specimens and still have to return home | 
empty handed. They are, too, among the most 
difficult animals to keep in captivity, owing to 
their rigid feeding habits. Besides Chi-Chi there 
are to-day only three other giant pandas in 
captivity, two in Pekin Zoo and one in Moscow 
Zoo. 

With most animals whose natural diet is 
difficult to obtain when they are brought to 
a different part of the world from their native 
land, it is usually possible to change them over 
to a satisfactory substitute diet. No one, how- 
ever, has yet succeeded in persuading a giant 
panda to forsake its rather monotonous diet of 
bamboo shoots for something less difficult to 
provide in a temperate climate. 

Chi-Chi is only the third giant panda ever 
to be seen in this country. Most readers will 
recall the sensation caused by the first, Ming, at 
London Zoo in 1938. Despite the added difficul- 
ties of feeding in war-time, Ming survived to 
delight the public for six years. As soon as the 
war ended the Zoological Society made applica- 
tion to the Chinese Government for another 
specimen. Owing to their rarity giant pandas 
are strictly protected, but the Zoo’s request was 
sympathetically received, and in due course 
Lien-Ho arrived by air in May, 1946. She 
survived until 1950. After her death the 
Zoological Society decided for the time being to 
make no further attempt to secure a replace- 
ment until such time as more had been learned 
about the giant panda’s requirements in 
captivity. 

The feeding of both these specimens 
created quite a problem, for considerable 
quantities of bamboo were required each day to 
keep them going. Fortunately a good deal of 
bamboo is grown in parts of southern Cornwall, 
and thanks to the generosity of certain land- 
owners in that area, sufficient supplies were 
received. 

The giant panda has a restricted range, 
being found only in the bamboo jungles of the 
Szechwan mountains at altitudes ranging from 
6,000 to 11,000 feet. So far as is known it feeds 
on little else than bamboo, holding the canes in 
its front paws with the help of a special pad 
developed at the base of the thumb. Bamboo 
fibres are extremely tough, but the giant panda 
has a very efficient dentition, and well-developed 
masticatory muscles to deal with its rather 
difficult diet. 

Owing to its secretive nature and its habit 


_ of lying up in caves, under rocks or even in the 


forks of trees during most of the day, and also 
to the great difficulty of penetrating the thick 


-bamboo forests, the giant panda is a most 


difficult animal to study in its native habitat. 
It is a solitary animal except during the breeding 
season, though virtually nothing is known of its 
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breeding habits. It has never 
bred in captivity, and until 
more zoo specimens become 
available captive breeding will 
remain a remote possibility. 

For a long time after its 
discovery, the exact position of 
the giant panda in the animal 
kingdom remained a mystery. 
Many believed that it was an 
aberrant member of the bear 
family, and it was often re- 
ferred to as the parti-coloured 
bear. Although, however, there 
are some resemblances, more 
recent anatomical work has 
shown that it is not a bear. 

In fact it is one of those 
isolated animals that is not 
really closely related to any 
other animal. Anatomically it 
is a Carnivore, though in feeding 
habits it is herbivorous. To-day 
it is placed in the small family 
Procyonidae, which comprises 
‘the racoons (Procyon species) 
and their allies, whose distri- 
bution is confined to the New 
World, the true or Himalayan 
panda (Ailurus fulgens), and 

| the giant panda (Azluropoda 
melanolueca), both from Cent- 
ral Asia. It is not, however, 
closely related either to the 
Himalayan panda or to the 
racoons, forming rather an 

_ intermediate form connecting 
_ them with the bears (Ursidae). 

The Ursidae and the Pyro- 
cyonidae represent separate off- 
shoots which originated from 
the true dog family in the 
Miocene period, and in the fur- 
ther evolution of both families 
there has been a steadily in- 
creasing tendency to develop 
non-carnivorous feeding habits. 

Although there is to-day only one species 
of giant panda in the world, fossil remains of a 
second species of similar size were discovered in 
a cave in Burma in 1914. This species is believed 
to have survived until comparatively recent 
times, and may well have owed its extinction to 
persecution by man. Nothing, of course, is 
known of its coat colour or of its habits. Its 
“canine teeth, however, were much _ better 
developed than those of the existing species, 
suggesting that it was at least partially preda- 
tory. 

The true or Himalayan panda is a much 
smaller animal which is more widespread 
than the giant panda. Although it was first 
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CHI-CHI FEEDING ON BAMBOO. The 
the help of a special pad developed at the base of the thumb 


found in the Himalayas, it occurs also in 
Burma and in the Chinese provinces of Yunnan 
and Szechwan. Essentially it is an animal of the 
mountain forests, being found at altitudes 
ranging from 7,000 to 13,000 feet. It is not a 
strictly nocturnal animal, but it does spend 
much of the daytime curled up asleep among 
the topmost branches of the forest trees, coming 
down to the ground to feed on a mixed diet of 
grasses, roots, seeds and fruits in the early 
morning and late evening. 

The Himalayan panda is sometimes called 
the cat-bear, and it is indeed similar in size to 
a large domestic cat. Although it is related, but 
not closely, to the giant panda, there are some 


- 


giant panda holds the canes with 
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considerable differences between 
the two animals. For example, 
the toes of the giant panda are 
set almost in a straight line, 
like those of a bear, and the 
pads beneath its prominent 
non-retractile claws are naked 
cushions on which it walks. 
Much of its time is spent on the 
ground, where it is very agile. 
In contrast the Himalayan 
panda’s toes are arranged in a 
curve, and its claws are parti- 
ally retractile. The pads are 
completely covered and hidden 
by a thick growth of hair. 
Claws and hairy pads both 
probably contribute towards 
its agility in the trees, where it 
spends most of its time. On 
the ground it is not a very 
agile creature. 

The racoons of America 
are similar in size to the Hima- 
layan panda, and not unlike it 
in general appearance. The 
common racoon (Procyon 
lotory) is widely distributed 
throughout North America, 
being found in every state of 
thesWesrA: 

It is nocturnal in its 
habits, lying up in the tops of 
trees during the daytime. Al- 
though a very good climber it is 
not really an arboreal animal, 
for at dusk it comes down to 
the ground to search for its 
food, which comprises a great 
variety of small living creatures 
such as young birds, fresh- 
water mussels, frogs, fish, cray- 
fish, mice, insects and small 
tortoises, as well as birds’ eggs 
and certain fruits. It is never 
found far from water, and it has 
a curious habit whenever water 
is available of dipping every piece of food 
into it to wash it. Its specific name Jotor 
means “washer,” and the name that Linnzus 
originally gave it was Ursus lotor, the washing 
bear. 

Racoons nest in holes in trees, and their 
‘young are born in the early spring, a litter con- 
sisting of between three and seven. The female 
racoon is an exceptionally devoted mother, 
keeping her brood with her until at least the late 
autumn, teaching them to forage and fend for 
themselves. In the northern parts of their 
range racoons hibernate, but in warmer 
climates they remain active throughout the 
winter. 
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THE GIANT PANDA: COMMON RACOON AND (right) HIMALAYAN PANDA 
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NO BACCARAT 


business men of to-day hold expensive 

conferences, was a factor of life by no 
means overlooked by our forefathers. It was 
their particular care that, if they were addicted 
to pastimes not too respectable, such goings-on 
must not be allowed to contaminate their valets 
and footmen, who must be provided with 
“recreational facilities’? (as we should put it in 
modern jargon) of an unexceptional character. 

Thus when (until a far more recent date 
than the county police supposed) the local 
gentry gathered near the very centre of England 
for a day’s cock-fighting, they were careful to 
see that their grooms, too, had pastimes—and 
more legitimate ones—to amuse them. 

The cottage at Halford, within a mile or 
two of High Cross where the Fosse Way crosses 
Watling Street (the middle of England) was 
their rendezvous. The old posting inn across 
the way no doubt served them; but they had in 
the cottage all that a cock-fighting gentleman 
needed. 

Upstairs, the pit itself was sound-proofed 
with lagging of straw sandwiched between lath- 
and-plaster walls. Deftly carved barriers, 
reminiscent of Jacobean communion rails, 
bordered the pit, in which could be seen, until 
quite recent times, the rings to which cocks 
were tethered so that, before the main, the 
sight of their rivals might rouse them to fury. 

Below, each patron had his own wine-bin. 
What more could a gentleman want? 

And the gentlemen’s gentlemen? They had 
as well moulded a crown bowling-green as could 
be found in England, and “‘ends”’ of clay stiff as 
suet for quoiting. Their refreshment after 
labour, in the tap-room across the way, would 
be kept in moderate bounds by the reflection 
that in due course the master might need some 
little help in crossing the Fosse on his way to bed. 

Evidence of this kindly solicitude for the 
welfare of their lackeys is no longer available 
as far as Halford’s cock-pit is concerned. 
Fairly recently—but not under the aegis of 
the present owners, who acquired the house 
not long ago—cottage, cock-pit, bowling-green 
and quoits “‘ends’’ were swept away to make 
room for a car park. 

Still, however, as great mansions change 
hands, the almost inevitable auction sale dis- 
closes indications that, while he shook the dice 
or shuffled the cards above stairs, the master of 
the house was not unmindful that the com- 
munity behind the baize doors needed recrea- 
tion, too. 

Not baccarat, however. Such pastimes 
would be as unsuitable as the tweeny-maid’s 
appearance in church in a Paris bonnet. No 
footman, ruined by one card too many, must 
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1.- KICK-UP-JENNY, A FORM OF 
SERVANTS’ HALL. 


SKITTLES 
(Right) 2.—TOAD-IN-THE-HOLE, ANOTHER SERVANTS’ GAME. 
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PLAYED IN THE GEORGIAN 


Coins were thrown into the various holes on the beard 


be allowed to curse the name of the feather- 
brained Charles VIII of France for bringing the 
game out of Italy—the only trophy he did bring. 

No. For James there were the less _peri- 
lous delights of Kick-Up Jenny and Toad-in-the- 
Hole. Apparatus of both these pastimes, illus- 
trated here, were salvaged from “‘below stairs” 
of great houses; the former from a place now 
forgotten, the latter from Cobham Hall, Kent. 
(This should not be understood as a suggestion 
that the Earls of Darnley, in recent times at 
least, played baccarat above stairs. They pro- 
vided, anyhow, innocuous entertainment for 
their domestics.) 

Kick-up Jenny, the ninepins skittle game 
(still surviving in a few old-world taverns, 
and occasionally, outside Kent, designated 
Bumble-puppy) can be played in two ways, 
according to whether the players fancy their 
science or their luck. 

The skilful way“is to take the ball in your 
hand and swing it wide of the ninepins so that, 
on the return swing, it knocks one or more 
down. A ‘‘floorer’* of all the ninepins can be 


secured; but it needs either beginner’s luck or — 


an infinity of practice. When a player has had 
his turn, a jerk of the wooden contrivance below 
the table set the circle of tufted ninepins erect 
again (Fig. 1). 

Far removed from this skilful game is the 
variety in which the string is wound round the 
central pole so that, as it unwinds, the circling 
ball will knock one or more ninepins over. 
A player may claim that he got a “‘floorer,”’ 
this way, by the skilful positioning of the string. 
A more truthful contestant will admit it was 
a fluke. 


Toad-in-the-Hole (there is a similar speci-. 


men in Hove’s delightful little period museum) 
is played with lead discs, about the size of the 
“cartwheel”’ twopenny pieces of George III. 

They are thrown, horizontally, to fall into 
the various holes on the board, whence they 
descend into compartments of the sloping racks 
below, indicating their scores (Fig. 2). The crux 
of the game is to get your disc into the open 
mouth of the toad which squats in the centre 
of the board—and it needs a good eye. 


PAINTINGS OF BIRDS 


TURNSTONE, BY R. B. TALBOT KELLY, AND SNOW GEESE CLIMBING THROUGH MIST, BY KEITH SHACKLETON. 
An exhibition of paintings illustrating the contrasting styles of these two bird artists is on view at Rowland Ward’s Galleries in Piccadilly, W.1, 
until November 15 
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RACING NOTES 
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A DEARTH OF STAYERS 


HE going at Newmarket on the first day 

of the Second October Meeting was test- 

ing, and in the opening event, an 
apprentices’ nursery handicap run over six 
furlongs, most of the runners had slowed almost 
to a walk by the time that they breasted the 
hill to the winning-post. Indeed, I found myself 
making a mental reservation to the effect that 
the Cesarewitch Stakes, which was due to be run 
over 24 miles on the morrow, would in all 
probability develop into a charge of the Light 
Brigade, and that those runners who had been 
set to carry 9 st. or upwards would have no 
chance. Moreover, in view of the fact that only 
twice in the 119 years that the race had been 
run had horses carrying more than 8 st. 13 lb. 
been successful, and that one of these was the 
mighty Willonyx, perhaps the greatest staying 
handicapper of all time, this did not strike me as 
being an unreasonable assumption. But approx- 
mately 24 hours later I had cause to revise my 
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opinion, for on ground that was less yielding 
than on the previous day, but that was still 
distinctly soft, Mr. J. Bullock’s Morecambe, a 
five-year-old gelding by Mossborough, trained 
by S. Hall at Middleham in Yorkshire, carrying 
9 st. 1 lb., pulled his way to the front of the 
other 29 runners about six furlongs from the 
winning-post and ran .home, with his ears 
pricked, 10 lengths in front of Mr. H. J. Joel’s 
six-year-old gelding, Predominate, who carried 
the same weight. Two lengths behind Pre- 
dominate was the lightly-weighted Kubba, 
trained, like the winner, in Yorkshire, with Holly- 
hock fourth. It was an astonishing performance, 
and J. Sime, who rode the winner, said after the 
race that he had no doubt about the result from 
the moment that he and Morecambe swung into 
the straight about four lengths behind the rank 
outsider, Bois de Miel, who had made the running 
up to this point. Moreover, it is satisfactory to 
record that the general public evidently did not 
share my misplaced doubts about the ability of 
the more heavily-weighted runners lasting the 
distance in the prevailing conditions, for 
Morecambe started favourite at 15 to 2 against. 

Without wishing to detract from More- 
cambe’s victory—a win that was just recom- 
pense for his narrow defeat by Sandiacre in the 
race last year—lI find it a sad commentary 
on the dearth of young stayers. that 
only three three-year-olds contrived to finish in 
the first 12 in this historic race, and that much 
the same situation obtained in the Ebor Handi- 
cap at York, in spite of the fact that this age- 
group was well represented in both races. 
Moreover, the fact that the first four to finish 
in the Cesarewitch were geldings does not augur 
well for the future. 


Although the Cesarewitch, with the wide 
opportunities that it affords for betting, 
invariably draws the largest crowd of the Second 
October Meeting, there are two races of greater 
attraction for those whose interest lies chiefly in 
breeding and the future of bloodstock. One of 
these is the Middle Park Stakes for two-year- 
olds, run over six furlongs and sometimes 
described as the two-year-old Derby, and the 
other is the Champion Stakes for three-year-olds 
and upwards, run over 14 miles and this year 
carrying £7,000 of added money. 

The field for the Middle Park Stakes, though 
smallin numbers was strong in quality. Mr. A. R. 
Ellis’s Masham, winner of the New Stakes at 
Ascot, and Mrs. J. W. Hanes’s Hieroglyph, who 
won the Coventry Stakes at the same meeting 
and who followed up this success by winning the 
Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, were opposed 
by two American-bred colts from France, the 
Aly Khan’s Tais Tois and Mme. P. A. B. 


Mrs. E. D. Miller’s Kubba third 


Widener’s Dan Cupid. Of the four the betting 
favoured Masham and Dan Cupid, but in each 
case there was a possible snag, for Masham had 
sustained a twisted joint after his Ascot success 
and had been away from the race-course since 
the middle of June, and E. Pollet, trainer of 
Dan Cupid, a handsome chestnut colt with three 
white socks, whom IJ had admired in his box at 
Chantilly a few days earlier, was hoping for 
good going for his charge, who, though sired by 
Native Dancer, is the cut of a sprinter. His fears 
were justified, for Dan Cupid, after showing 
great speed under the stands rails, was headed by 
Masham coming into the Dip, and though he 
rallied gamely coming up the hill, D. Smith on 
Masham, who is by King of the Tudors out of 
Mashaq, a mare by Massine, was taking no 
chances and drove his mount to a length victory, 
with Hieroglyph, who came with a late flourish, 
third. But it is probable that Dan Cupid will 
be back for the 2,000 Guineas next spring, and 
if the going should happen to be firm he is 
likely to take a good deal of catching. 

The decision by the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club to increase the value of the Champion 
Stakes was amply repaid, for a high-class 
international field turned out in biting wind for 
the prize. Representing the home team were 
two three-year-olds, Major Portion and Guer- 
sillus, the first of whom, after being narrowly 
beaten in the 2,000 Guineas, had won the 
St. James’s Palace Stakes, the Sussex Stakes at 
Goodwood and the Queen Elizabeth Stakes, 
at Ascot, and the second, after finishing just out 
of a place in the Derby, had won the Gordon 
Stakes at Goodwood. And they were reinforced 
by three useful four-year-olds, London Cry, 
Primera and Pampered King. From France, 
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not a whit the worse for her exertions behind 
Ballymoss in the Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe, 
came M. M. F. Dupré’s German-bred filly, Bella 
Paola, winner of the 1,000 Guineas and the 
Oaks, and from Ireland came Mrs. A. B. Biddle’s 
Sindon, winner of the Irish Derby by a short 
head from Paddy’s Point. 

When the tapes were released, the seven 
runners set off at a cracking pace, with Pam- 
pered King and Guersillus leading on the stands 
side, tracked by Major Portion, and with Bella 
Paola at the back of the field and farther out 
towards the middle of the course, and Sindon at 
her quarters. Half-a-mile from home, the order 
was much the same. But a few seconds later 
Pampered King and Guersillus dropped back, 
and Major Portion showed fractionally in front 
of Sindon and Bella Paola, who came on together 
with a sustained rush. For a moment it looked 
as though the race would go to Ireland, but then 
Bella Paola’s long stride carried her to the front 


MR. J. BULLOCK’S MORECAMBE WINNING THE CESAREWITCH BY 10 LENGTHS. Mr. H. J. Joel’s Predominate was second and 


and she swept up the hill disdainfully to pass the 
post 13 lengths in front of Sindon. 

Although it would have been pleasant if 
Major Portion or one of the other home-trained 
runners had contrived to water down French 
supremacy in the Champion Stakes—the race 
has gone to France on six occasions since the 
end of the war—few people will grudge Bella 
Paola her victory. This rangey filly is a 
great performer, and she has character as well. 
Though she has a placid disposition, she also 
has a sense of fun which she demonstrates by 
frequent and violent twitches of her lop-ears and 
by playfully depositing stable-lads on the grass. 


W. E. BARBER 


R. W. E. BARBER, who has died at Brigh- 

ton, aged 75, was a journalist of distinction 
who spent much of his working career in the 
service of Country Lire. He entered Fleet 
Street in 1910 as literary editor of the Morning 
Post, and after the first World War edited the 
Economic Review for three years, returning later 
to the Morning Post as a foreign and diplomatic 
correspondent. From 1925 to 1932 he edited 
Country Lire, and thereafter served as chief 
leader writer until his retirement two years ago. 
Much of his work for this paper, therefore, was 
necessarily anonymous, but it carried authority, 
and was often quoted with approval by other 
publications. He was in the best sense what 
Sainte-Beuve called a ready writer—one who 
could be relied upon to present at short notice 
an orderly, reasoned and temperate case on an 
unusually wide variety of subjects. He had a 
host of friends and never made an enemy—a 
golden epitaph for any man. 
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THE HOME OF MR. AND ase RONALD VINSON 


The surviving medieval range, incorporating a 
13th-century vaulted undercroft, was extensively 
remodelled early in the 15th century, probably by 
Reginald Pympe. The additions made at the 
restoration in 1922 were designed by Mr. 
Morley Horder, who also planned the garden. 


T is now 36 years since Nettlestead Place was 
I discovered and restored by Mr. Vinson, 
and both the house, as enlarged by Mr. 
Morley Horder, and the imaginative garden lay- 
out which he contrived for it, descending in 
terraced levels the slope that falls to the 
stripling Medway, have lost all traces of early 
rawness. The transformation brought about can 
only be fully realised by comparing Joseph 
Pike’s drawings (Figs. 10 and 11), made as a 
record of the medieval building as it appeared 
in 1921, when there were several oasts attached 
to it and it was used for storing hops, with the 
views of the house and its setting to-day. 
Coming in from the west, the drive passes 
through the 14th-century gateway, alongside 
the great barn illustrated last week, and drops 
to the courtyard. For the last 30 yards or so 
it is sunk between walls of Kentish rag, topped 
with a natural coping of box, behind which 
sentinel yews are ranged (Fig. 1). The house 
embraces the south and half the east side of the 
court, and at first one would not suspect its age. 
Morley Horder was one of the most sensitive of 
country-house architects working between the 
Wars, and Nettlestead is characteristic of his 
fastidious taste. He and his client wisely 
decided to avoid any attempt to reproduce in 
their additions the mediazval features of the 
original building. Instead, he grafted on to ita 
house of the kind he designed so well, with 
gabled roofs and mullioned windows and a nice 
use of local materials—for the walls the Kentish 
rag available on the site, hand-made tiles for the 
roofs and brick for the chimneys. Externally, 
the finest features of the medizval range are in 
the south wall and, apart from repairs, where 
needed, this was left untouched. It was there- 
fore possible, without covering up anything 
important, to build along the north side of the 
range an entrance porch and communicating 
passages leading to the new part of the house, 
which was added at right angles at the east 
end, although in the process some features 
formerly external necessarily became internal. 
The gable in the angle, echoing but not repeating 
that of the entrance porch, marks the position of 
the staircase. 
In the drawings of the medizval building 
it will be seen that the eastern portion had a 
lower roof. Mr. Horder raised it to a uniform 
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1.—THE APPROACH TO THE COURTYARD FROM THE WEST SHOWING THE 
ADDITIONS MADE IN 1922 


level, but for the wing which he built on to the 
east end he dropped the ridge and also set back 
the south wall a few feet, thus clearly demarcat- 
ing the old from the new. In the account of 
Nettlestead in Sir Charles Igglesden’s A Saunter 
Through Kent (vol. xi), published in 1914,there is 
a sketch of the building which shows a round 
oast at the east end, but this had evidently 
disappeared by the time Mr. Pike’s drawings 
were made. When the other oasts were de- 
molished, the west wall of the range, which had 
been much pulled about, required almost 
complete rebuilding. No archeological recon- 
struction was called for, and the opportunity 
was taken to give the first-floor bedroom a large 
mullioned and transomed window with a smaller 
opening above for the attic (Fig. 13). 

From the porch a doorway in front of you 
opens into the west end of the vaulted under- 
croft (Fig. 4), now flagged and forming an 
entrance hall. It comprises four double bays 
with three central pillars, short and cylindrical 
in shape, with moulded capitals. The corbels 
along the walls, from which the chamfered ribs 
spring, finish in carved leaf ornaments and 
twists. When the work was started, there were 
brick partitions to remove and accumulated 


earth to be dug out to reveal the bases of the 
pillars. It is difficult to date this fine vaulted 
room precisely, but it is certainly of the 13th 
century and, perhaps, between 1240 and 1270. 
The 13th-century owners of Nettlestead were 
the de Wahulls, as we saw last week. Walter 
de Wahull, who was under age in 1242, was 
in possession in 1262, and, presumably he was 
the builder rather than his father, Simon. 

The undercroft extends as far east as the 
middle projection on the south wall of the 
range (Fig. 3), to the point where the break in 
the roof occurs in the drawing (Fig. 10), and the 
first floor of this part of the building is at a 
higher level. A common type of early medieval 
house had the hall raised above cellars, which in 
the more elaborately treated examples might be 
vaulted, and it may be conjectured that Nettle- 
stead was originally a house of this kind. 
Alternatively, the first floor above the under- 
croft might have been a solar, which would 
imply a much larger house with a separate hall, 
probably placed at right angles to the surviving 
range. There certainly was a great hall at 
Nettlestead, as we shall see, but it may have 
been built early in the 15th century, when the 
first floor above the undercroft was entirely 
remodelled and a narrower, two- 
storey addition was made at the 
east end, though possibly there 
had been an older building, con- 
ceivably of timber, on the site. In 
the east wall of the undercroft, 
close to the north-east angle, there 
is a narrow doorway, with pointed 
head and simple hollowed chamfer 
stopped near the foot (right of 
Fig. 5) and at right angles to it a 
larger and more _ elaborately 
moulded doorway (early - 15th - 
century) opening into what is now 
the dining-room (Fig. 6), A on 
the plan. This room has a low 
ceiling of massive timbers closely 
set, and is lighted by the square- 
headed two-light window seen 
on the right of Fig. 3. The other 
window is a single light and has 
next to it a doorway of Tudor 
type, which is an insertion of 1587 
(B on the plan). The doorway 
and fireplace in the end wall of the 
dining-room are modern. 

A similar doorway to the one 
on the left of Fig. 5 and im- 
mediately above it opens from the 
staircase landing into the room 
over the dining-room. It can be 
seen in Fig. 11 and was originally 
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reached by an external staircase. In the south 
wall of this room, which was made the drawing- 
room, there are twoearly-15th-century windows, 
one with square head and the other arched 
(Fig. 8). At its west end three steps lead up to 
the billiards room on the higher level above 
the east end of the undercroft, and this also has 
two two-light windows, both with arched heads 
(Fig. 9). All these windows are deeply recessed, 
have flat sills, and are rebated for shutters, for 
which some of the hinge pins remain in position. 
The external ironwork is for the most part 
original. 

Under the impression that the drawing- 
room had originally been the hall, and the 
biliards room a raised dais, Mr. Morley Horder 
treated them as a single unit, and he divided 
them by a screen with square fluted pillars, 
extending this classical treatment to the walls 
of both rooms, but the contrast with the 15th- 
century windows is too abrupt to be success- 
ful. When the house was a hop store the 
upper floor above the undercroft was open from 
end to end, but whatever its original condition, 
it was probably divided into at least two rooms 
in the 15th century. To-day there is a slip room 
beyond the billiards room, and this is lighted by 
the oval window in the projecting closet. 
Beyond it, at the west end, there is a large 
bedroom, with another two-light window, this 
time square-headed, in its south wall (Fig. 7). 
This is a delightful room, with a 17th-century 
four-poster and other old oak furniture, and it 
has a view westward, through the big mullioned 
window seen in Fig. 13, over the upper part of 
the garden to the great barn. 

Tt was suggested in the first article that the 
15th-century reconstruction of the range took 
place in the days of Reginald Pympe, who re- 
built the nave of the church. He was a minor 
at the time of his father’s death in 1375, and he 
lived until 1438. The Pympes were one of the 
important Kentish families in the 14th and 
15th centuries, and, no doubt, Reginald Pympe 
re-housed himself on a larger scale at Nettle- 
stead. If the great hall was in the usual 
position, on the far side of the courtyard facing 
the approach, it will have lain at right angles to 
the surviving building, possibly on the site of the 
new wing, and it may be supposed that the 
rooms we have been considering, as remodelled, 
say, about 1420, formed the residential quarters 
adjacent to the south end of the hall. Much 
alteration and further enlargement of the house 
took place at the end of the 16th century after 
Nettlestead had passed to the Scotts. It is 


4.—THE 13th-CENTURY VAULTED UNDERCROFT, 
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3._THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE MEDIAZVVAL RANGE 


probably to their time that we should assign 
the three square projections on the south front. 
They are clearly additions, not being bonded 
into the wall, and they appear to have been 
built as a series of closets with privies for the 
first-floor rooms, though possibly also to buttress 
the wall, the south-east corner of which has 
needed additional support at some time or other. 


THE ENTRANCE HALL 


Mr. Vinson tells me that a shoot with a drain 
leading away from it to the pond was found at 
the base of one of the projections. The round 
windows which light the closets are not modern 
introductions. They are shown in a crude 
drawing of this front dated 1775. 

The Scotts acquired Nettlestead in 1576. 
John Pympe, the last of his family in the male 
line, died in 1496, and Nettlestead 
then passed to his daughter, Wini- 
fred, who married Sir John Rains- 
ford. The Rainsfords had no 
children, and after Lady Rains- 
ford’s death the next to inherit 
was the heir to her cousin, Anne 
Pympe, daughter of John’s brother 
Reginald, who had married Sir 
John Scott of Scot’s Hall. Sir 
John Rainsford died in 1559, but 
his widow lived on, very old and 
senile, until 1576. In 1561 Sir 
George Howard was given the 
custody of her and her lands, and 
in the grant it is stated that she 
was “a lunatic enjoying lucid 
intervals’? as found by an _ in- 
quisition taken at Greenwich be- 
fore the escheator of the county. 
Intnjeek vscott’s -detailed bur 
inaccurate Memorials of the Family 
of Scott of Scot's Hall it is assumed 
that Nettlestead came direct to 
Sir John Scott in right of his wife 
Anne, but they had both died long 
before 1576, and so had his son and 
successor, Sir Reginald, who was 
named after his Pympe grand- 
father. 

Sir Thomas Scott, Sir Reg- 
inald’s son, was by then the head 
of his family, which had been 
settled in Kent since the 14th 
century, first at Brabourne and 
then at Scot’s Hall, the great 
mansion which they built in the 
neighbouring parish of Smeeth. 
Sir Thomas was a man prominent 
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5.—DOORWAYS AT THE EAST END ON THE UNDERCROFT. THE ONE ON THE LEFT OPENS INTO THE DINING-ROOM. 
(Right) 6.—THE DINING-ROOM IN THE EASTWARD EXTENSION OF THE RANGE MADE EARLY IN THE 15th CENTURY | 


in the affairs of his county, 
sheriff, knight of the shire, 
deputy-lieutenant, appointed to 
numerous commissions and in 
1588 to the command of the 
Kentish force that mustered on 
Northbourne Down at the time 
of the Armada threat. He died in 
1594, leaving Nettlestead to his 
second son, Sir John. The 
date ““A.D. 1587” is cut in the 
spandrels of the doorway in the 
south front seen in Fig. 3, and 
this may point to more extensive 
alterations and additions made to 
the Pympes’ manor house by Sir 
Thomas Scott, though perhaps 
rather for his son’s benefit than 
his own. 

Sir John Scott was a soldier, 
who had served in the Low 
Countries under Leicester and 
Willoughby, and he went with 
Essex on his expedition to the 
Azores. At the time of Essex’s 
rebellion he was suspected of 
complicity, arrested, examined 
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7.—THE BEDROOM AT THE WEST END OF THE MEDIAVAL 
RANGE 
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(left) IN THE DRAWING-ROOM (OVER THE DINING-ROOM) 
THE BILLIARDS ROOM ABOVE THE EAST END OF THE UNDERCROFT 


but eventually released. On 
the: =’death “Vofmeiinic mame dean 
brother, Thomas, whom he seems 
always to have eclipsed, he | 
succeeded to Scot’s Hall. In the 
church at Nettlestead, flanking 
the chancel arch, there are 
memorials with kneeling figures 
commemorating his two wives. 
Elizabeth, the first of them, was 
a Stafford, a member of the 
family that had been the Pympes’ 
overlords at Nettlestead. The 
epitaph states that in the time of 
Queen Mary “‘she lived in exile 
with her mother. at Geneva 
(where her father dyed) & after 
at Basill (Basle) for ye Gospells 
sake’’ and that later she was a 
lady of the bedchamber to 
Queen Elizabeth. This last fact 
may have given rise to the 
unsubstantiated tradition that 


Queen Elizabeth stayed at 
Nettlestead on one of her 
progresses. 


Sir John Scott died without 
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10 and 11.—TWO DRAWINGS BY JOSEP 


children in 1616, and both Scot’s Hall and 
Nettlestead passed to a younger brother, 
Edward. He was made a Knight of the Bath at 
Charles I’s coronation, represented his county 
in Parliament, and joined the independent 
members who opposed the King’s extravagance, 
but died soon after the outbreak of the Civil War, 
committed to neither side. He only occasionally 
resided at Nettlestead. Edward, his son and 
successor, had married Catherine Goring, 
youngest daughter of George Lord Goring, later 
Earl of Norwich. They were soon on the worst 
of terms and separated. Political differences 
deepened the antagonism, for while her family 
were strong Royalists, he leaned to the side of 
Parliament. But the “‘siege’”’ of Nettlestead was 
an episode in their own private civil war. 
Lady Catherine found the opportunity of 
taking forcible possession of the house, where- 
upon her husband sent retainers to surround it 
and starve her out, Printed in the Scott Me- 
mortals there is a letter, apparently addressed to 
Edward Scott, dated ‘“‘From the Siege at Nettle- 
stead, this 12 Feb. 1646,’’ and written by one, 
Henry Line, who seems to have conducted the 
operations, “‘I received yours, and prevented 
you in what you desired, for we kept back water 
before we received your letter, and likewise had 
taken the pastry into our possession. She begins 
to be pretty hard driven, and I think cannot 
continue above 3 days at the most.”’ It was, no 
doubt, this affair that gave rise to a-tocal story, 
which came to be fastened on Sir John Scott and 
his Stafford wife. The lady’s aversion for her 
husband, said to have been ‘‘of mean appearance 
and of an unhappy temper, his breath far from 
being agreeable,’’ provoked him to imprison her 
in a room, from which she attempted to escape 
by picking away the mortar of the stones with 
her bodkin, “‘but was obstructed in her passage 
by a chest of money inclosed in the wall.” 
Eventually by some means or other she con- 
trived to get away. A chamber 
with a hole in its wall used to be 
pointed out in evidence. 
Although Edward Scott at 
one time instituted divorce pro- 
ceedings against his wife, he with- 
drew them and in the end 
acknowledged as his heir her son, 
Thomas, whose father was re- 
puted to have been Prince Rupert. 
Lady Catherine long outlived 
her husband and, victorious at 
the last, obtained Nettlestead as 
her jointure and lived there on 
and off until her death in 1686, 
_ keeping up a large household. 
But for some time the Scott 
fortunes had been declining. 
Nettlestead was abandoned after 
her death, and in or about 1700 
Edward’s grandson, George Scott, 
sold the estate to Sir Philip 
Boteler, of Teston, who allowed 
the place to fall into ruin. 
Preserved at Nettlestead 
there are two short manuscript 
histories of the place. The earlier 
contains three crude drawings 
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(right) FROM THE NORTH-EAST 


of the house (already reduced to the exist- 
ing range) and of the gardens. One of the draw- 
ings is dated 1775. The second manuscript, 
largely based on the earlier one, has a note at the 
end of it: ““Writing by Miss Morland 1812.’’ Both 
give the story about the imprisoned lady and the 
use she made of her bodkin, and they also record 
some interesting facts about the old house and 
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12.—SKETCH-PLAN OF THE MEDIAVAL 

PART OF THE HOUSE, GROUND FLOOR. 

A, Early-15th-century doorway; B, Doorway 
dated 1587 


its piecemeal destruction. The great hall is said 
to have been “‘the largest in this part of this 
country.’’ A statue of Hercules, which stood in 
it, was moved to the Parsonage, where it re- 
mained in a mutilated condition until it got 
burnt. A stone with the quartered coat-of-arms 
of the Scotts found its way to a house in the 


village (““Mrs. Comber’s’’), where it was placed 


over the kitchen chimney. Extensive alterations 
and additions are attributed to Sir John Scott. 
There was a long gallery which was allowed to 
fall down. Materials taken from the ruins were 
used to build a barn on the other side of the river 
and for other purposes. 


(It is clear that the 
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(Left) THE SOUTH SIDE; 


stables between the entrance gateway and the 
farm-house were built from stones reused.) 
Facing east towards the river there was a door- 
way of Elizabethan character which long sur- 
vived, no doubt a remnant of the Scott build- 
ings. Unfortunately, the descriptions enable one 
to form no coherent idea of the lay-out of the 
house in its prime. 

Traces of the old gardens and ponds long 
remained. The walks descended the slope to the 
Medway, and either Sir John Scott or his father 
built a bridge across it. This was an obstacle to 
the scheme, promoted by Michael Cole early in 
Charles I’s reign, for making the river navigable 
from Maidstone up to Tonbridge, and in 1628 
Sir Edward Scott was threatened with a fine of 
£20 “for not reforming, altering and amending” 
his bridge, “‘or in default thereof for not taking 
down and utterly removing the bridge.” Its 
foundations are Still there in the river bed. 
During the latter part of the 18th century the 
tenant farmer, Thomas Fowle, did a good deal 
to remake the garden, cleaned out a fountain pool 
and one of the canals, made a Chinese bridge to 
the island in the Medway and laid out a river- 
side walk planted with shrubs, but the vestiges 
of all this must have largely disappeared with 
the coming of the railway line. 

The present gardens are on three levels, 
lying west and south of the house. The highest 
level, bounded on the west by the huge barn, is 
a great expanse of lawn, where a veteran walnut 
grows. A yew hedge (Fig. 13) separates this area 
from the rose garden on the next level. This has 
a long herbaceous border on the west side and a 
weeping lime grows in the middle. The third 
section contains the pool (Fig. 2), reconstituted 
on the site of one of the old fishponds imme- 
diately below the windows of the south front. 
The retaining wall of the rose garden, with 
masses of lavender billowing over it, forms the 
western boundary, between which and the pool 
a long walk runs northward past 
the end of the house. The pool is 
enclosed by ragstone walls, in 
which rock plants find lodgment, 
and is splayed off at the corners, 
in two of which weeping willows 
make an effective contribution to 
the picture. Magnolias, ceano- 
thus and a vine lend colour and 
contrast to the medizval stone- 
work over which they are allowed 
qualified liberty, while a fine 
Mermaid rose clothes the new 
wing to the right. 

Between the Wars many 
more ambitious restorations of 
ruined castles and abandoned 
manor houses were effected, but 
few were as successful as this one, 
as a result of which, in a lovely and 
wonderfully unspoilt part of the 
Medway valley, ‘‘very pleasantly 
situated, standing on a brow,”’ as 
the old manuscript describes it, 
the derelict manor place has 
acquired a new life and beauty 
that would have seemed impos- 
sible fifty years ago. 
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BIRDS OF NORTHERN NORWAY 


Written and Illustrated by B. E. HEINE and L. H. HURRELL 


N a detailed map of North Norway, 
Aiddejavrre appears as a very isolated 


name. To the north there is a dotted line 
representing the only track connecting it to 
Kautokeino, and to the south there is nothing 
but scattered lakes, and beyond that the Finnish 
border. It was one evening late in June that we 
came to this remote spot. We had had a long 
day, walking for twenty-five miles on a rough 
and boggy track where we had had _ to 
leave our car, and hurrying along to keep up 
with the horse and cart carrying our baggage. 
As we travelled, the landscape changed from a 
desolate scene of snow and ice to a more 
gentle low-lying country of marsh, rivers and 
lakes. The snow had melted, and already the 
sparse birch was tipped with green leaves. The 
sight of a little group of buildings painted a 
striking terra-cotta at Aiddejavrre was a relief, 
for it marked the end of our journey. Here we 
planned to spend the next ten days exploring 
the surrounding area. 

There were difficulties, however. We were 
always coming on to the peat bogs, treacherous 
and constantly blocking our path, and we were 
hemmed in on three sides by a deep, broad and 
slow-flowing river, joining one large lake to 
another. To cross this we needed a_ boat. 
Fortunately, the solitary Lapp family living at 
Aiddejavrre were ready to come to our aid with 
their long slender craft. Another hazard was 
the mosquitoes, for their attack was vicious and 
unremitting. To get adequate protection from 
them, we had to wear a bee-keeper’s hat with a 
veil attached, thick gauntlet gloves and two 
pairs of trousers. 

The peat pools were a great source of 
interest, for here we found a rich collection of 
waders. On approaching we would hear a quick 
flurry of wings and excited shrill chirps, seem- 
ingly coming from all directions; and there, 
skidding in to pitch on the water, would be 
several female red-necked phalaropes. They 
looked very attractive, and it was a continual 
pleasure to watch their extraordinary vitality 
and apparently eager interest in us. 

Both whimbrel and northern golden plover 
were common, and often we found a pair of each 
species nesting in the same area. The golden 
plover made an arresting picture in full summer 
plumage, and it was a wonderful sight to see a 
pair circling high and wide in display. While 
sweeping across the sky they would suddenly 
change to a slow and measured wingbeat, 
repeatedly trilling with mournful yet pleasing 
calls. Ruffs also were common, and we would 
see up to ten displaying together. It was a rather 
theatrical performance, as they puffed up their 
thick breast feathers to grotesque proportions 
and pranced stiffly in front of one another. 
What a contrast it was to turn to their partner, 


LAPP BOAT USED FOR CROSSING RIVERS AT AIDDEJAVRRE IN NORTHERN | 
NORWAY 


the unassuming and strangely 
silent reeve. 

One day, while we were 
out’ on the open tundra, a 
wader suddenly appeared, 
rushing over our heads. It 
was flying rapidly with quick, 
flicking wingbeats and utter- 
ing a piercing call, repeated 
again and again. So began 
our first encounter with the 
spotted redshank. We came 
across eight nesting pairs, and 
always there was this intense 
alarm reaction. But we could 
only admire this splendid bird, 
so full of nervous energy and 
with its beautiful shape, slim, 
dark, and fast in the air. We 
were reminded of it again by 
a bird with a similar form and 
also the same tense nervous 
behaviour, the bar-tailed god- 
wit. We came on a pair of 
them, and the male’s thin 
elegant shape, enhanced by 
his fine rufous breast, made a 
very handsome sight as he 
flew restlessly from one 
mound to another. We 


woes 


A WHIMBREL ON HER NEST AMONG LICHENS AND DWARF BIRCH 


HEN LAPLAND BUNTING VISITING 

HER NEST. “The Lapland bunting was one 

of the commonest birds, but one that it was 
always refreshing to see” 


were on the extreme southerly fringe of their 
breeding range, and were delighted to find that 
this pair had chicks. 

There were several species of duck, 
although none abounded; the commonest was 
golden-eye. We also saw teal, wigeon, tufted 
duck and both common and velvet scoter, and 
one day we found a pintails’ nest with nine eggs. 

The small birds were as varied as the 
waders. A great moment on our way to Aidde- 
javrre was when we first saw a red-throated pipit. 
It was a large handsome male pitched on a 
mound a few yards away, and for several 
minutes we enjoyed watching his bold upright 
stance, showing off very clearly his richly 
coloured throat. We saw many more of this 
species and found they were almost as common 
as the meadow pipit. There was the occasional 
pair of red-spotted bluethroats, but often it was 
their varied, at times richly bubbling, song, 
rather than their brilliant colouring, which 
first attracted our attention. 

The Lapland bunting was one of the 
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closely speckled, but the ground colour varied 
from a dull white to rich rust, the latter toning | 
perfectly with the mosses and lichens. Near to | 
our hut we often came on a cock willow grouse 
walking about on a low ridge. We could only 
wonder at his superb bearing and confidence; he 
seemed almost indifferent to our presence. What 
a splendid sight he made walking about his 
domain. His closely patterned back was of a 
rich mahogany colour lightly flecked with gold, 
and below were his snow white feathers con- 
tinuing down to cover his legs completely, likea _ 
pair of fine gaiters. He was a gentleman indeed, 
and one whose finery and stature seemed to 
belong to another era. 

It would be impossible to mention all ofthe _ 
sixty species of birds which we found at Aidde- 
javrre. But we should not forget the swallow, _ 
far north of its usual range, and the sinister pair 
of great grey shrikes. At times we watched from 
the roof of our hut, for this enabled us to cover 
a wide expanse of country. From this position 
we viewed a skein of four bean geese flying low 
along the horizon, and on another day a single 
whooper swan swept by. 

From here too, we could watch the sun in 
the evening dipping a little to the horizon, 
turning slightly more orange as midnight 


approached and then once more climbin 
COCK WILLOW GROUSE. “We could only wonder at his superb bearing and confidence; he ently into the sky, seeming to bring pests 


seemed almost indifferent to our presence” warmth and colour to the landscape. 
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commonest birds, but one that it was always re- 
freshing to see. The male was very striking, his 
black throat contrasting sharply with his bright 
chestnut mantle. His behaviour was attractive 
too, for, while picking at some leaves in apparent 
unconcern, he would suddenly greet us only a 
few yards away with a disarming musical 
“teeu.’”’ Then this short fluting note would be 
repeated behind us, and then again from an- 
other direction, until we were surrounded by 
three or four of these engaging birds. We found 
one nest with four young. It was a fine affair, 
richly lined with pure white willow-grouse 
feathers, making a luxurious bed for the 
youngsters. 

The redpoll, perhaps more than any other 
bird, seemed in keeping with the surroundings. 
Its trim shape of neat grey, set off by a dash of 
bright red on the forehead, was frequently to be 
seen flitting about in the birch. Most of the 
birds were mealy redpolls, but we did see two of 
the Arctic species. They were paler, more 
cleanly cut birds, with a clear white rump. 

Birds of prey were by no means common, 
but there was a considerable variety-of species. 
Occasional rough-legged buzzards, hen harriers 
and ospreys were seen hunting, and a pair of : 
merlins were evidently nesting a couple of miles 
from the hut. We glimpsed a peregrine on one LONG-TAILED SKUA SETTLING ON ITS NEST. “The jet black cap, the grey wings and 
occasion, but even more exciting was the magni-  ¢lean white body completed by the long trailing streamers gave the bird a refined and 
ficent gyr falcon which sped across the sky one distinguished appearance” 
evening. It was mobbed in turn by a hooded 2 
crow and a pair of agitated whimbrel. The gyr 
seemed unperturbed and carried steadily on, 
indifferent to such demonstrations. 

One of the most delightful birds we saw 
was the long-tailed skua. It was a new species to 
us, and we never tired of watching their singu- 
larly graceful flight. It was an effortless gliding 
movement interspersed with an occasional short 
hover, when they appeared suspended in the air. 
And on the ground the jet black cap, the grey 
wings and clean white body completed by the 
Jong trailing streamers gave the bird a refined 
and distinguished appearance. When they were 
catching insects on the ground, one was often 
struck by their curious short-stepping gait, as if 
they were about to overbalance at any moment. 
It was such a contrast to their easy passage 
through the air. They were nesting in small 
isolated colonies of two or three pairs. We 
discovered two nests, each consisting only of a 
scrape in the ground and containing one egg 
apiece. They were a dull olive colour splashed 
with dark brown blotches. Although we 
approached near to the nests, the birds were 
never greatly disturbed. 

We knew that in season willow grouse were 
shot in this area, and bags of up to nine hundred 
were known. But at this time the grouse were 
having an undisturbed period and we found F 
several nests being brooded by the hens. The FORDING A RIVER AT AIDDEJAVRRE. A bee-keeper s hat and gauntlets were Worn as 


colour of the eggs varied widely; all were a protection against mosquitoes 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS | 


A MULTITUDE OF LUXURIOUS THINGS 


MID a multitude of those small odds and 
ends at Christie’s early this month— 
mostly jewelled or enamelled or gold or 

all three together—which are generally classi- 
fied as objects of art and vertu (a description 
which is untranslatable and untrustworthy yet 
none the less hallowed by custom) were the two 
boxes of Fig. 1. Perhaps the second, though 
charming, is of no great rarity, but the first, an 
early-18th-century Italian tortoiseshell and 
gold box, is of a type rarely seen in this country, 
though there are several similar boxes in the 
collection of Sir Harold Wernher at Luton Hoo, 
Bedfordshire. The lining and the mounts of the 
cover are of gold. Base, sides and cover are inset 
with gold panels chased with various shellsin bor- 
ders of gold scrollwork and gold piqué. The other 
box, Swiss, of gold and enamel with a mono- 
gram applied to the cover in rose diamonds, is 
a more familiar pattern. Base and sides are of 
blue enamel within borders of chased gold and 
blue and black enamel foliage panels. The 
Italian box realised 300 guineas, the Swiss 130 
guineas. 

It was altogether one of those collections of 

assorted pieces of luxurious nonsense, ranging 
from two Indian silver and silver-gilt stick 


SN 


2.—CORSAGE ORNAMENT OF EMERALDS AND DIAMONDS. 
“A pattern of flowing curves which would be a pleasure to see even if 
all the stones had been stolen from their setting.” £4,600 


handles, each modelled as a head of a roaring 
dragon with coral tongues and ruby eyes, to an 
enamelled gold badge, commemorating the 
Glorious First of June, presented by George III 
to Lord Howe, which just demand to be handled 
as well as looked at. Lord Howe’s badge sold 
for 220 guineas, and a wonderfully pretty Paris 
box of 1755, gold and enamel, less than three 
inches wide, with each panel chased in the 
centre in vari-coloured gold with a spray of 
flowers and insects on a rayed ground, the 
borders enamelled with continuous sprays 
of blue flowers and green leaves, for 370 
guineas. 

Jewel sales reduce me to unusual boredom 
—or would do so if I did not derive so much 
amusement from watching the devout congrega- 
tion, mostly divided between blasé experts and 
eager young women unable to conceal their inter- 
est. The point is that what really matters is the 
quality of the stones themselves and only to a 
very small degree the art which has gone to their 
design. Occasionally something which seems to 
me to have been designed by someone particu- 
larly gifted turns up. Here (Fig. 2) is one such 
piece from the first sale of the season—an 
emerald and diamond corsage ornament in a 
pattern of flowing curves which would be a 
pleasure to see even if all the stones had been 
stolen from their setting. An exceptionally 
pretty thing—and a pretty price—£4,600. 
Christie’s tell me that during the first ten years 
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1.—ITALIAN AND SWISS BOXES. Early-18th-century Italian box in tortoiseshell and gilt, 
38 ins. in diameter, 300 gns., and (right) Swiss gold, enamel and rose-diamond box, 32 ins. 
in diameter, 130 gns. 


after the last war they 
have held three times as 
many jewel sales as dur- 
ing the ten years from 
1918. I like statistics as 
long as I am not asked 
to make cast iron de- 
ductions from them. 
This could mean (1) 
that more people are 
hard up now than was 
the case in those distant 
days or (2) that to-day 
more people prefer to 
sell at auctions rather 
than privately. Whether 
either or both of these 
deductions is correct, it 
also follows that, as the 
market for jewels re- 
mains as lively as ever 
it was, not only are 
more people eager to sell 
than used to be the case, 
but also more people 
other people — are no 
less eager and able to 
: buy. 

The extreme elaboration of a great deal of 
German metalwork throughout the 17th century, 
and indeed before and since, has been liable to 
prejudice the average Englishman against it, in 
spite of the sometimes diabolically high stan- 
dard of the craftsmanship lavished upon it. 
Occasionally the horologist and the silversmith 
put their heads together with the happiest 
results as in this silver and brass table clock by 
Hannes Buschmann of about 1675 (Fig. 3), 
formed as a standing figure of Atlas supporting 
a celestial globe. The thing is only nine inches 
in height and within that small compass is 
designed to convey a surprising amount of in- 
formation. The domed circular base resting on 
three feet modelled with female busts contains 
the hour strike and on it can be seen a revolving 
calendar dial giving days and months with 
zodiac signs and figures. The globe contains a 
thirty-hour brass movement and outside a 
twenty-four hour ring and a lunar calendar 
giving phases of the moon, pierced and engraved 
with constellations. A very distinguished mar- 
riage of art and science, I thought, though I was 
surprised to learn that it changed hands for as 
much as 720 guineas. Perhaps its rather vague 
association with the great name of Goethe was 
responsible for an odd guinea or two; it once 
belonged to Frau von Stein, his close friend and 
admirer. 

The part played by association in fixing 
prices was seen a little later on in the same 
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sale, when four items, sent by the Marquess of 
Sligo, personal relics of Admiral Howe, realised 
sums far beyond the normal. A set of four 
English glass ship decanters and stoppers, 
each with moulded ribs round the necks on 
spreading bases, inscribed “H.M.S. Queen 
Charlotte First June 1794” went up to 110 
guineas, a mahogany writing-desk which 
belonged to the admiral and was aboard the 
flagship on the day of the battle made 320 
guineas, and a plain mahogany wall clock by 
Elliott, London, fetched 85 guineas. 

Several French 18th-century commodes of 
a familiar pattern, but of no exceptional | 
quality, changed hands for two or three | 
hundred and something guineas, and then came | 
this superlative piece of Fig. 4, stamped by the 
fashionable mattre-ébéniste L. Boudin, and as 


3.—BRASS AND SILVER TABLE CLOCK. 
By Hannes Buschmann, about 1675. 9 ins 
high. 720 gns. 
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good an example of Paris crafts- 
manship as has been seen in the 
rooms for several months. Boudin, 
who was born in 1735, acquired a 
great reputation before he was 
thirty for the comparative reti- 
cence with which he treated a style 
which lent itself readily enough to 
incrustations seemingly devised 
by demented confectioners, and 
clung to the traditional curves of 
the mid century for some years 
after the majority of his con- 
temporaries had begun to design 
in rectangles. Both front and sides 
are inlaid in various woods with 
scrolling, flowering stems on a 
kingwood ground within  rose- 
wood borders. The ormolu escut- 
cheons, handles, apron mount, 
knee plaques and toes are cast 
and chased with flower sprays, 
scrolls and foliage and the top is 
a dark red marble slab. It changed 
hands at 2,300 guineas, and no one 
was in the least surprised. 


Ten English arm-chairs in the 
style of Louis XVI on turned, 
fluted and tapering legs, borders 
to the oval backs and seat frames 
carved with fluting, seats, backs 
and arms stuffed and covered in 
floral brown damask, the exposed 
wood (presumably beech) painted 
cream and gilt, sold for 800 
guineas, while 400 guineas was 
paid a few moments later for a 
pair of Chippendale mahogany 
arm-chairs in the French manner 
of about 1770, with stuffed seats and arms, and 
cabriole legs terminating in scroll feet. 

We are, I presume, all agreed that porce- 
lain is an essentially light-hearted material not 
very well adapted to serious themes, but, in 
proper hands, capable of the most absurd yet 
endearing fantasies. I was asked recently to 
submit one or two candidates which might be 
considered as likely runners for the Carefree 
Gaiety Nursery Stakes. I show two possibles 
in Figs. 5 and 6, which amused me at Sotheby’s 
some months ago. 

My preference is for the barrel-shaped 
wine-cistern and stand of Fig. 5 as a more 


23, 


original conception; they are both of Meissen 
porcelain. The cistern tap is a fox mask 
in ormolu, and the enchanting little infant 
Bacchus holding a goblet at the top—por- 
celain of course—is the stopper. The barrel 
is painted with Watteauesque figures within 
shaped panels on a puce ground (only just 
visible in the illustration) and the two ends also 
in a similar manner. An engaging putto is sit- 
ting on each scroll foot. The three sides of the 
tripod stand are painted with panels of figures 
in landscapes, and the whole piece is enriched 
with gilding. 

The Sultan on his elephant is a far more 
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4.—COMMODE BY L. BOUDIN. Marquetry in various woods, mounted in ormolu. Width 53 ins. 2,300 gns. 


conventional figure with his coal black mahout. 
It is a model by J. J. Kaendler,. who has man- 
aged to give the elephant a singularly knowing 
look. 

The colours are nicely contrived to con- 
form to the highest class nursery standard. The 
moustachioed and turbaned potentate, wearing 
a puce coat over his yellow tunic, reclines in a 
lordly manner on a turquoise cushion, while the 
elaborately tasselled saddle-cloth is what I 
think the lipstick manufacturers to-day might 
classify as shocking pink. Someone bought the 
cistern for £180, someone else the Sultan for 
£390. 


5.—BARREL-SHAPED CISTERN AND STAND OF MEISSEN PORCELAIN. Height 16} ins. £180. (Right) 6.—MEISSEN FIGURE OF 


A SULTAN ON AN ELEPHANT. 


By J. J. Kaendler. 


Length 11} ins. £390 
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THE FOURSOME PLAYER 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


a HE early weeks of October are occupied 
by a festival, almost an orgy of four- 
somes.’ I have just chanced upon these 

words which I wrote some 23 or 24 years ago 
and they are fully as true now as they were 
then. This particular October their glory may 
have been slightly dimmed by the World’s 
Championship at the Tower of Babel, that is to 
say at St. Andrews, but this is beyond doubt the 
great foursome season. Why, we have just had 
our mixed foursomes at Rye in which our most 
distinguished lady won six golf balls in kind, 
and, I think, one pound seventeen and six in cash, 
to say nothing of the scratch medal and some- 
thing else which she was not allowed to keep. 
There has been first the great ladies’ battle of 
Faivway and Hazard; then Worplesdon; then 
on the same course the London Amateur Four- 
somes and simultaneously the mixed foursomes 
at Woodhall, which is becoming the Worplesdon 
of the Midlands and North. At the present mo- 
ment I ought to be watching and writing about 
the Worplesdon Foursomes, but alas, I can only 
see them in my mind’s eye while sitting in front 
of a fire with a cup of gruel, like poor Mr. Wood- 
house in Emma. 


Getting the Best from a Partner 


So I can write only about foursomes in 
general and the qualities of a foursome player. 
These incidentally are growing ever more im- 
portant, since all the international matches 
from the Walker Cup downwards now include 
foursomes, and a player may gain a place in his 
country’s side or lose one according to his 
abilities as a player in foursomes. I heard the 
other day a stern but admirable critic pointing 
to the difference in print of the record in singles 
and foursomes of one indisputably fine golfer. 
The record was clear for all to see and I asked 
what were his defects. Did he, I asked (knowing 
that here I could not throw the merest pebble 
in a glass house) get cross with his partner? 
The answer was, no, not positively cross but 
he showed a certain lack of human sympathy 
and inclined to ask too much of him. 

Well, there, as I am too well aware, is a 
great and common weakness. No doubt there 
are some people who definitely play better in a 


foursome than in a single and there are certainly 
some who play worse, because they dislike the 
responsibility to a partner and would rather be 
responsible only to themselves. But his tech- 
nical superiority or inferiority is comparatively 
unimportant: it is the qualities of temperament 
that matter most. There are some who can get 
the best out of a partner. even as a great jockey 
can out of a horse. They may not say very 
much. Certainly they do not utter that parrot 
cry of “Hard luck, partner’ when there is no 
question of anything but a bad shot. They do 
not apologise over much. They have the gift 
of spreading a sympathetic atmosphere, a heal- 
ing balm—that is to say as regards a partner. 
As to the enemy, they have just an invaluable 
touch of hatred, kept under the strictest control, 
but to an ally wonderfully cheering. 

As to more technical merits, steadiness, 
accuracy and good putting are immensely 
valuable, and I sometimes wonder how it is that 
the good putter seems to increase his value, 
though he only has half the putting to do. I 
always thought that one of the best foursome 
players I ever knew was one who most hearti- 
ly disliked foursomes. He was so keen on the 
game that he felt robbed of half his fun and 
would declaim against ‘“‘these infernal Scotsmen 
who want to play half a round.’’ This was the 
late R. H. de Montmorency. He was wonder- 
fully straight and made the minimum of bad 
shots; he was a good putter and a very good 
tempered man. Indeed, his one defect as a 
foursome player was that his partner feared that 
that he was not enjoying himself. I played a 
good many foursomes with him and I cannot 
remember losing one of them. Doubtless I did 
lose some and doubtless also it must have been 
my fault, but it is the victories that remain. 


The Best Player 


If I am asked who was the best foursome 
player I ever played with, I say instantly 
Miss Joyce Wethered. She had the forgiving- 
ness of an angel and yet, unless I mistake her, 
a strong desire for victory. Her sense of 
humour never deserted her, though she could 
fight in deadly earnest. She inspired the most 
timorous partner with confidence not only by 


her qualities of courage and temperament but 
by the nature of her game. If ever she did 
make a slightly inaccurate shot the ball always 
seemed to stop short of trouble or dodge round 
it; I remember only once to have seen her 
play almost badly in a foursome, and that was 
in the first Curtis Cup match at Wentworth, 
when she and Miss Wanda Morgan lost at the 
last hole to the first American pair and the 
loss turned the fortunes of the day. She mur- 
dered Miss Glenna Collett nobly in the singles 
after lunch, but nought could atone. Only 
once in endless Worplesdon matches and 
heaven knows what besides! 


I don’t know whether it is an exaggerated } 


chivalry that makes me think more about the 


‘victorious ladies at Worplesdon than their 7 


male partners. However that may be, I think 
that one of the greatest victories was that in {| 
1925 of Miss Cecil Leitch and Mr. Esmond. | } 

There was no question which was the stroke 
of that pair and which the bow. Mr. Esmond 
did his relatively modest duty admirably, but 
it was Miss Leitch, as I remember the match, 
who was the dominating partner and the 
architect of victory. 


Ladies Banging the Ball 


What a change has come over ladies’ golf 
since those early Worplesdon days! Nearly all 
the men then took the tee shots at the even 


holes because so few of the ladies could reach  ° 


the fourth or the sixteenth greens from the 
tee. One or two, such as Miss Wethered and 
Miss Leitch and Mrs. Macbeth, could of course; 
but for many it was beyond their powers. 
To-day not only the ladies of eminence but the 
rank and file bang the ball up with spoons or 
even with irons as if it was the easiest thing in | 
the world. 

I wish I could have been there this time. 
It is, I believe, only the second time I have 
missed the foursomes since their foundation in 
1921. That is a good long innings and I sup- | 
pose I must not complain. I should have liked | 
to see with malicious and ungallant eye just 
one more ball splash into the pond at the 
tenth, but the ladies don’t splash in as they 
used to do. It was a pleasant sound. 


PROTECTING A RIGHT OF WAY 


their rights, less vigilant to resist an 
encroachment upon them, than people 

in the South? This comes from Yorkshire: 
“Near to us is a right of way for a coach road, 
which used to run from Hull to York. Until a 
couple of years ago it was possible to ride with 
comfort and safety along it. Then the local 
farmer fenced in the greater width of it, leaving 
only a narrow path, which is dangerous for 
riding. At the beginning of this year he moved 
the gateposts farther away when taking in 
another part. Can anything be done about it?” 
And this comes from Somerset: “About 
ploughing up a path which is hardly used, we 
had an example of this on the South Downs 
about 1929. A person, S., bought a few hundred 
acres of downland from my family and pro- 
ceeded to turn the small farm-house into a 
residence for himself. A bridle path passed 
beside the buildings. He placed a fence across 
it, and had this path ploughed and re-ploughed. 
Though the bridle path had become neglected, 
the Society for the Preservation of Rural 
England and other such Societies immediately 
went for him, stirring up the local district 
council and the county council. Finally, a 
day—a Saturday morning—was chosen, and 
every authority was represented. I attended 
as representing the former owners, and I took 
our two older employees, the cowman with 50 
years’ service, and the head gamekeeper, with 
46. They at once got on the line of the bridle 
path and traced it to its end; for, as you may 
know, once the Downs’ surface has been 


ae people in the North less tenacious of 
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disturbed, no amount of ploughing will hide it. 
Result: S. was made to take down the fence, 
and the bridle path still exists.” 

A goodly procession and a merry one it 
was; its perambulation, its beating of the 
bounds, was effective too. A Yorkshire peram- 
bulation would be no less effective. For the 
right of way is still there, a way adequate for 
horses and coach. It would be futile for the 
farmer to urge that encroachment upon the 
way had lasted so long as to give rise to a right. 
Though his father and his father’s father had 
impeded public passage for private purposes, 
the lapse of time has not given a right to 
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THE WILLOW-WREN 


OW does 1t feel to be 
The tiny willow-wren, 

So exquisitely 
Fawylike and slim? 
How does it feel, I wonder, 
To look down from a tree 
On heads of Titan men 
Whose voices sound like thunder? 


How does it feel to skim, 

On flickering leaflike wings, 

Feather-weight among 

Brightly flowering things? 

To be so fleet and nimble, 

So delicately trim, 

And sing a small cascade of song 

That scarcely fills a thimble? 
KATHLEEN MERRICK. 


impede. It is true that we must add to the 
adage, “Once a highway, always a highway,” 
a limiting clause. It is, “Unless the way has 
been extinguished or diverted in the manner 
prescribed by Parliament.’ And that manner 
is apt to guard the public right. 

Roads may, indeed, come to serve no 
useful purpose, or they may interfere with a 
very desirable use of the land over which they 
pass. Parliament has, therefore, authorised the 
stoppage or diversion of roads, but always under 
stringent conditions showing respect for public 
rights over the roads. Thus, under the Local 
Government Act, 1894, Section 13, the consent 
of the parish council and of the district council 
is requisite for the stopping, in whole or in part, 
or for the diversion of a public right of way 
within a rural parish. It is after that consent 
that the magistrates in Quarter Sessions may 
give their sanction, in accordance with the 
elaborate machinery of the Highway Act, 1864; 
and any person interested may object. Within 
the rural parish it is the parish council that has 
been made the watch-dog over public rights of 
way, a watch-dog apparently that sometimes — 
wants prodding before it barks. When danger 
threatens the parish council gives warning to 
the district council. Then, under Section 26 of 
the Local Government Act, 1894, the district 
council may take such steps as they deem 
expedient to fulfil their duty of protecting “all 
public rights of way and of preventing, as far 
as possible, the stopping or obstruction of any 
such rights, and the encroachment on roadside 
waste.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NO LIGHTS ON THE 
HIGHWAY 


IR,—With reference to Clifford 
Morsley’s article Harvest Lords and 
Havvest Horkeys (October 2), it may be 
of interest to readers to know that a 
farm-cart carrying harvest is about the 
only vehicle lawfully permitted to be 
on the highway without lights during 
the hours of darkness, if it is carrying 
harvest from the field to the farm. Old 
by-laws exist in Hertfordshire and 
Bedfordshire to permit this and, no 
doubt, in other agricultural counties. 
Conversely, a farm-cart carrying 
harvest was not permitted on the high- 
way at all during the hours of darkness 
in the last war. This was prohibited by 
the Defence Regulations, as a protec- 
tion against fire.—T. Woopwarp, 
14, Watson’s Walk, St. Albans, Herts. 


COOLING THE DOG 


Sir,—By all accounts yours was a 
wet summer, while we in Manitoba had 
it drier than we might have liked. 


LABRADOR KEEPING COOL IN A WATER 
TANK DURING THE HOT SUMMER IN 


MANITOBA 
See letter: Cooling the Dog 


It often became very hot, and 
our Labrador solved his personal pro- 
blem by going off to the water tank 
and cooling down, immersing him- 
self until only his head was out of the 
water. This was not a quick cooler 
but a prolonged immersion. I enclose 
a photograph of him in the tank.— 
J. H. Wituis, Binscarth, Manitoba. 


PASSAGE UNDER A 
GUN-ROOM 


S1r,—The letter about underground 
passages (September 11) interests me 
very much; it is a fascinating subject. 
About the year 1885, when I was a 
child of six, a passage was found under 


the gun-room floor of my home, 
Sutton Place, Sutton-at-Hone, an 
old Kentish house of Tudor times. It 
is mentioned in Hasted’s Kent. 

My father had a part of the floor 
taken up; I think the reason was to 
discover what was underneath a stone 
slab. The entrance to a passage was 
found, and I remember well peering 
into its dark depths lit from above by 
lanterns brought from the stable. The 
passage was well contrived and lined 
with brick. It was not possible to pene- 
trate far along it, as the air became 
foul and I think some brick had fallen 
in. It was supposed that the passage 
led to the village church about a mile 
and a half away through our domain 
and a field beyond. I wonder whether 
the question of sanctuary was in any 
way involved? 

I do not know if the lovely old 
house still stands in its delightful sur- 
roundings, but I shall never forget the 
thrill of the subterranean passage 


under the gun-room. -—DorotTHy 
HAMILTON Dean (Mrs.), Ringwood, 
Hampshire. 


OLD STONES IN 
THE ’80s 


Sir,—I thought the en- 
closed old photograph of 
Kits Coty House, a pre- 
historic monument near 
Maidstone, might interest 
some of your readers in 
Kent and elsewhere. It 
goes back to the 1880s, or 
thereabouts, and to more 
leisurely times, for the 
trap is parked and the 
horse out of sight.—Way- 
FARER, Cornwall. 


THE TEMPLE OF 
TASSO 


Sir,—It may interest 
readers with literary in- 
clinations to know that 
within a house in Sorrento 


where Torquato Tasso, 
the famous Italian poet, 
was’ bor “in )1544,, a 
Temple of Tasso has been 
founded to house his works and relics. 
These include rare editions of his books 
collected from all over the world, as well 
as those of the many famous English 
writers and poets who visited the 
house. Adjoining the Temple is a full- 
size replica of Tasso’s prison cell. 

I spent some time at the house 
and in the Temple of Tasso this sum- 
mer and was allowed to examine its 
treasures. English writers and poets 
who visited the house included Milton, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats and Long- 
fellow, as well as Scott, James Fenni- 
more Cooper, who wrote The Water 
Witch there, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Goethe, Musset and Ibsen, who wrote 


(now part of a hotel), 


KITS COTY HOUSE, 


NEAR MAIDSTONE, 


ABOUT 1880 


See letter: Old Stones in the ’80s 


Ghosts during his six months’ stay in 
the house. 

Those who know the price Tasso 
paid for his fame will be glad to know 
that among the relics in the Tasso 
Temple are leaves from the laurel 
wreath, which came to him too late, 
for he died on the eve of the day before 
he was to have been crowned by the 
Pope. Nevertheless the wreath was 
placed upon his brow a few days after 
his death in 1595 and he was carried 
in an open coffin in a triumphal pro- 
cession through the streets of Rome, 
a scene so realistically described by 
Riccardo Tramontano in his poem: 

And in the light of Roman torches 

I saw from heaven my soulless 


semblance 

Carried with pomp in nocturnal 
cortege, 

Through the streets of the Eternal 
City. 


The laurel leaves came into the 
possession of the owner of the house 
and Temple, Riccardo Tramontano, 
in a strange manner. The monks of 
the St. Onofrio Monastery in Rome, 
where Tasso was buried, exhumed his 
lead coffin 262 years after his death 
and gave the fallen leaves to an artist 
in Rome from whose descendants 
Riccardo Tramontano bought them. 
Although they are brown they are 
still perfect in shape and the veins of 
the leaves can clearly be seen. 

Love was both the essence and 
the downfall of Tasso’s life. As Byron 
makes the poet exclaim in _ his 
lament of Tasso—‘‘It is no marvel; 
from my very birth my soul was 
drunk with love which did pervade 
and mingle with whate’er I saw on 
earth.’’ His hopeless love for Princess 
Eleanora D’Este, sister of the power- 
ful Duke of Ferrara, brought upon him 


suffering and imprisonment such as 
few would have survived and which 
he, endured’ for thirty) > years: 
It made of him, as Shelley wrote, 
“the world’s rejected guest,’ and 
indeed resulted in his death.— 
KATHARINE ASHWORTH, Lockner Holt, 
Chilworth, Surrey. 


GARDENER’S ISLAND 
PARADISE 


Sir,—Since the appearance of my 
photograph of Garinish Island, Co. 
Cork, on the cover of COUNTRY LIFE 
(September 18), I have had several 
enquiries about the garden. Mr. M. 
Mackenzie, the curator of the garden, 
has kindly sent me the following short 
account of the foundation of the gar- 
den, which I thought might interest 
your readers. 

“The late Mr. Annan Bryce and 
his family were annual visitors to 
Glengariff from 1896 until 1910. En- 
chanted by the scenery and knowing 
the possibilities of the mild climate, 
he decided to try to make a perman- 
ent home and garden there. The only 
land available was Garinish, a bare and 
rocky island surmounted by a Martello 
Tower and fort erected by the British 
during the Napoleonic wars. Mr. 
Bryce acquired this island in 1910 and 
commissioned Mr. Harold Peto, an 
architect specialising in Italian lay- 
out, to draw a design for his house and 
garden. Work on the garden plans 
was commenced in late 1910 and con- 
tinued until the outbreak of the 1914 
war, which stopped all constructional 
work. Mr. Bryce’s finances were so 
badly hit by the war that he was un- 
able to go ahead with the construction 
of the large dwelling-house planned. 

“The island’s soil condition was 


SORRENTO, BIRTHPLACE OF TORQUATO TASSO, THE 16th-CENTURY ITALIAN POET. He was born in the right-hand building of the 
middle cliff block. (Right) TEMPLE OF TASSO IN THE HOUSE. The house was visited by many English poets, including Milton and Byron 


See letter: 


The Temple of Tasso 
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very poor and acid. Any part that had 
depth was pure bog and other parts 
had a shallow cover of peat soil over 
blue boulder clay. The greater part of 
the surface was bare rock. All the 
earliest planting was of trees (conifer) 
to provide shelter, for the island was 
quite bare and windswept. Thereafter, 
as the shelter grew up, a wide range of 
plants and choice shrubs and trees 
were planted—the majority being 
natives of such countries as Australia, 
New Zealand, China, Japan, Chile and 
Peru and some from Africa. Plants 
from dry climates did not like the very 
damp winter conditions. 

“Mr. Annan Bryce started the 
garden when he was 66 years of age 
and died in 1924 at the age of 80. His 
widow maintained the garden as well 
as she could until 1932, when their son, 
Roland Bryce, took it over and started 
improving it and adding to the plant 
collection, which he continued to do 
until his death in 1953. He left the 
island to the Irish nation and it is now 
maintained by the Board of Public 
Works.” 

I should like to add that the gar- 
den is open to the public, and anyone 
visiting Glengariff should not miss the 
opportunity of visiting the island. 
Besides the Italian garden there is a 
large walled kitchen garden with 
flower borders, rhododendron planta- 
tions, a magnificent collection of 
magnolias and very fine shrubs. When 
I visited the garden last June the great 
tricuspidarias (crinodendron) were coy- 
ered with rich crimson flowers. There 
are wide grass walks up to the Martello 
Tower, from which one has a magni- 
ficent view of Glengariff harbour and 
Bantry Bay. It is a gardener’s island 
paradise, and most beautifully cared 
for by Mr. Mackenzie and a compara- 
tively small staff—VaLERIE FINNIS, 
Waterperry Horticultural School, near 
Wheatley, Oxfordshire. 


TAR FOR EXPANDING 
THE LUNGS 


Si1r,—With reference to a previous 
letter on the subject (July 3), I had 
hoped that The New Family Receipt 
Book, published by John Murray, of 
Albemarle Street in 1815, might con- 
tain some reference to the use of 
gunpowder for internal disorders. 

In the absence of any such, those 
of your readers who may be engaged in 
electioneering before very long may be 
interested in the following receipt 
contained in the New Receipt Book for 
“the Use of Tar Water in expanding 
the lungs of Public Speakers, etc.’’:— 
“Tt has been found by the experience 
of many, that drinking tar water very 
much deterges and opens the lungs, 
and thereby gives a very sensibly 
greater ease in speaking. A quart of 
tar is to be stirred six minutes in a 
gallon of water; but if there be some- 
what less tar it may do as well, 
especially at first, to try how it sits on 
the stomach. Take about one-fourth 


KENTISH MOUNTING BLOCKS AT DETLING (left) AND AT LENHAM 
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GLOVES OF THE FIRST LORD HOLLAND, WORN BY HIM AT 
HIS EXECUTION IN 1649 


See letter: 


of a pint, at four several times, at a due 
distance from meals. Begin taking it 
in the spring for about 14 days, and 
continue it for a greater length of time, 
as occasion may require.” — R. O. 
Hancock, 73, Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. 


THE USE OF PUTLOGS 


S1r,—Your correspondent Devonian 
(September 25) raises the matter of 
putlogs in scaffolding. He may be in- 
terested to know that these are still in 
use. They are the horizontal members 
which secure the scaffolding to the 
actual building. The practice is that, 
as the scaffolding is taken down, so the 
bricklayer fills the holes. In existing 
buildings a brick must be removed to 
accommodate the scaffolding in erec- 
tion, and the positions of these bricks 
can often be plainly seen. 

I imagine that one of the reasons 
why the actual cavities were left in 
ancient buildings is that, whereas in 
modern buildings one uses a brick of 
known size which can easily be taken 
out or replaced, to endeavour to find 
pieces of stone which fitted the cavities 
exactly would doubtless be a difficult 
job.—Howarp F. Lea, 9, The Home- 
steads, St. James Lane, London, N.10. 


IZAAK WALTON’S 
CUTTLEFISH 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Frank 
Lane’s comment on my letter of 
October 16, I think there is no doubt 
that it was the actions of Sepia which 
had been recorded, not of Lophius, as 
Mr. Lane suggests. Izaak Walton 
picked up the reference from Mon- 
taigne’s Essays, Book II, Chapter XII 


Worn at an Execution 


(p. 59 in the 1820 edition edited by 
Amaury Duval). There the informa- 
tion is attributed to Aristotle and 
Plutarch is given as the source. 

The story of the cuttlefish is in 
Plutarch’s Movalia, The Cleverness of 
Animals, section 27. On p. 435 of the 
Loeb edition, published in 1957, we 
read . . . “‘The so-called fisherman is 
known to many... Aristotle says that 
the cuttlefish also makes use of this 
stratagem ... .”’ There follows a des- 
cription of his method. A footnote 
gives the fisherman as “‘The fishing- 
frog, Lophius piscatorius,’”’ and the 
appendix gives cuttlefish as Sepia 
officinalis. 

So it seems that Sepia was certain- 
ly seen at work at least as far back as 
Aristotle. Plutarch preserved a clear 
distinction between Lophius and Sepia 
but Walton may, as Mr. Lane says, 
have got the two confused.—A. E. 
HICKINBOTHAM, The Atheneum, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1. 


MOUNTING BLOCKS 
IN KENT 


S1r,—With reference to the article, 
Yorkshire Mounting Blocks (August 
21), 1 feel that the dwindling number 
of mounting blocks throughout the 
country should be a subject of atten- 
tion by all local history groups and 
be photographically recorded before 
still more examples are swept into the 
limbo of the forgotten past. Once, 
when the equestrian way of life pre- 
vailed, every country town and village, 
and most churches, large houses and 
farms must have been equipped with 
these conveniences. Now examples 
are becoming few and far between. 


See letter: Mounting Blocks in Kent 


Two Kentish examples,  illus- 
trated in the accompanying photo- 
graphs, remain not very far from my 
home. The one on the Pilgrims’ Way 


gateway of East Court, Detling, near 
Maidstone; the other was obviously 
provided for the convenience of those 
attending service at the parish church 
of Lenham, being built against the 
churchyard walling. — RoBert H. 
GoopsaLL, Stede Hill, Harrietsham, 
Kent. 


WORN AT AN EXECUTION 


Str,—I enclose a photograph showing 
a pair of gloves, with beautifully em- 
broidered gauntlets, that belonged to 
the first Lord Holland. The design is 
worked in silver thread, with fillings of 
crimson silk. 

These gloves, and a Vandyck lace 
collar, were worn by Lord Holland at 


his execution in 1649. During his last | | 


moments he handed them over as 
keepsakes to a relation, John Dods- 


worth, of Thornton Watlass Hall, near | 


Ripon in Yorkshire, where they are 
still treasured. I was recently allowed 
to examine and photograph the gloves 
by Lady Smith-Dodsworth.—G. B. 
Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


LOCUSTS AND CAROBS 
From the Hon. Maynard Greville 


S1r,—The reference to locusts and to 
carob trees in A Countyyman’s Notes 
(October 2) and their possible connec- 
tion with Cobbett’s locust tree, raises 
an intriguing problem. 

These appear to be the facts. 
Cervatonia siliqua, known under the 
name of the carob tree, is native to 
the countries skirting the Mediter- 
ranean, especially towards Asia Minor, 
and is supposed to be the only tree 
originally found on Malta. Among 
other names the pods of this tree are, | 
called algarroba, which is apparently / 
the same as St. John’s bread, and is fit 
for human and animal consumption. 
These pods contain a pulp which made 
up the “‘honey”’ eaten by St. John the 
Baptist. 

Cobbett’s locust tree is Robinia 
pseudacacia, known also as the false 
acacia, from a quite different part of 
the world, North America. Cobbett 
did not introduce it, but merely 
boosted it as a timber tree, as it was 
introduced to France about 1601, and 
to England shortly afterwards. Ves- 
pasian Robin, son of Jean Robin, 
herbalist to Henry IV of ~France, 
planted the first tree in the Jardin des 
Plantes. Now the tree is cultivated 
all over Europe and the British Isles. 

There is yet another locust tree, 
the honey locust, Gleditschia triacan- 
thos, which is also a native of North 
America, and was introduced to 
Europe about 1700. It is rarer in this 
country than the false acacia, but it 
had a relative, G. caspica, a native of 
North Persia and the Caspian Sea. 

All these trees have only two 


| 


adjoins the fine 16th-century brick il 


things in common: they are members 
of the great family Leguminose and 
they have seed pods. I leave it to 
those more learned in the study of 
popular names than I am to work it 
out.—MAyNARD GREVILLE, The Bun- 
galow, Easton Lodge, Dunmow, Essex. 


LOCUST WOOD FOR BED-POSTS 
S1r,— With reference to Mr. Ian Niall’s 
question about Cobbett’s locust tree, 
Cobbett was fond of saying that the 
wood would make good stout bed-posts, 
among other things. “It is the pins of 


ships which first give way, and like- ’ 


wise of houses. Many a house would 
last a century, and many a ship half a 
century longer if their pins were made 
of locust instead of oak.’’ He describes 
the wood as “bright and beautifully 
yellow, with a polish as fine as box.’’— 
EvELYN Harpy, Upper Wardley 
House, Liphook, Hampshire. 


HATCHMENT 
CHURCH, YORKSHIRE, 


See letter: Clock Which Never Goes 


HALFPENNY BRIDGE 


AT PLYMOUTH 
Str,—With reference to A. H.’s letter 
of October 2, Plymouth’s Halfpenny 
Bridge (still often so called by Ply- 
mouth people) was not built across the 
Plym at Laira but spanned Stonehouse 
Creek which divides Stonehouse from 
Stoke Damarel and Devonport. 

I remember it well in its toll- 
bridge days; its freedom from toll was 
achieved about thirty years ago. The 
point about the soldiers’ complaint 
against monetary discrimination is that 
both the Naval Dockyards and the 
earliest military barracks in Devon- 
port lay across’ this bridge from the 
main part of Plymouth and from the 
legendary theatrical, liquid and other 
joys of Union Street, which was built 
to connect Plymouth and Devonport. 
In the days of the Queen’s shilling a 
halfpenny mattered. The Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, with their bar- 
racks in Stonehouse, had no grounds, 
for complaint.— Bryan LITTLE, 2, 
Elton House, Rodney Place, Bristol, 8. 


HARES ON THE INCREASE 


From Siy John Craster 
Sir,—Regarding the article in your 
issue of September 25, |by Garth 
Christian, Ave There Move Hares in 
Britain? there most certainly are in this 
area of north-east Northumberland. 

Myxomatosis struck this estate 
in the autumn of 1954, so that no 
snaring was done at all that season; 
and I think I am correct in assuming 
that, over the country as a whole, a 
great number of hares were captured 
in rabbit-catchers’ snares. I saw an 
unusual stock of old hares in the 
spring of ’55, but very few leverets 
were visible during that summer, and 
hardly any were seen at harvest-time; 
so that I came to the conclusion that 
foxes and ground vermin had con- 
centrated upon these in the absence 
of rabbits. 


IN SPROTBOROUGH 
IN THE FORM 
OF A CLOCK FACE WITH A SINGLE HAND 


CGOUNTD RY, Lib ek——OCPROBER (23, 195'8 


After this period, however, con- 
ditions seemed to settle down to a 
steady increase in the hare popula- 
tion; so much so that I was com- 
pelled, in the summer of ’56, to in- 
struct my keeper to snare hares 
round two small areas of mangels. 
As a result he caught 42 hares and 
leverets in a fortnight. The same 
thing was necessary last year, and for 
the first time this century I found it 
desirable to organise a hare drive in 
early March on this 1,000 acres, when 
eight guns accounted for 81 hares in 
the day. Judging by what were seen 
before the corn became too high, and 
since, the stock has again increased. 

Over the past 25 seasons — not 
counting last season — the average 
was between 30 and 60; whereas last 
season it amounted to 203. — J. M. 
CRASTER, Crastey Tower, Craster, 
Northumberland. 


CLOCK WHICH 


NEVER GOES 


Sir,—One of the strang- 
est hatchments in Britain 
adorns the west wall of 
the nave in Sprot- 
borough Church, near 
Doncaster in the West 
Riding. 

in Sthesstorm of a 
clock face with a single 
hand, it has misled many 
visitors to believe that it 
is a timepiece. But the 
hand is firmly fixed and 
there is no mechanism 
attached. This curious 
object bears the date 1710 
and the name Gertrude 
Copley. It is thought to 
have been placed in the 
church as an alternative 
to the more usual style 
of hatchment, and to be 
in memory of Sir Godfrey 
Copley, F.R.S., who died 
in 1709. A noted scien- 
tist, he founded the 
Copley Medal which is 
still awarded annually 
by the Royal Society. His 
coat-of-arms is displayed 
elsewhere in Sprotborough Church, 
and he was buried there, though the 
site of his grave is now unknown.— 
ARTHUR Gaunt, Osborne House, Pig- 
gott Street, Halifax Road, Brighouse, 
Yorkshire. 


WHY LIJAHS ? 

Str, — Your correspondent, Ann 
James, asks (September 25) for an 
explanation of the word lijahs 
used by her old gardener in reference 
to the strings tied round his trouser- 
legs. 

I offer a possible answer. The 
spelling given by your correspondent 
is presumably phonetic.  ‘“‘Liger.”’ 


“ligger,” “lyger’’ or “‘lygger’”’ is an 
old word which means something used 
for binding. The word is common 
among thatchers, in many parts of the 
country, as the name of a binder for 
thatch. 

In old building usage the same 
word was given te the horizontal 
timbers which bound scaffold poles 
together. The root of the word is the 
Latin ligave (as in “‘ligature’’) and the 
derivation probably through Norman- 
French.—J AMES BurRFoRD, Old Manor, 
Codford St. Peter, Warminster, Wilt- 
shire. 

[The word “ligger” is given a 
number of meanings by the Oxford 
English Dictionary, including coverlet, 
the nether millstone and a ledger in 
angling. The derivation does not 
seem to be from ligare, but from the 
Tentonic root lig—, meaning to lie. 
We thank other correspondents also 
for their answers.—ED.] 


WHAT WAS ITS 
PURPOSE? 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a 
small object recently dug up in a 
garden near Maidstone. It is of old 
lead, 33 ins. in length, and weighs 
exactly 3} oz., the small hole in the 
end being } in. in diameter. It may 
have been used for a plummet, a 
carpenter’s ‘“‘mouse,”’ a fisherman’s 
sinker or a loom weight, but I cannot 
understand why the _ rectangular 
cavity, which is a quarter of an inch 
deep, was included in the casting. 
Can any of your readers help to 
identify it?-—JoHn W. Bripce, The 
Nook, Luceyne Street, Maidstone, Kent. 


A VILLAGE LOCK-UP 


Sir,—Nothing seems to be known 
about the early history of the small 
building shown in the accompanying 
photograph; it stands close to the 
charming village square of Lenham, 
Kent. At one time a workhouse occu- 
pied the adjoining site, which in the 
middle of the last century was re- 
placed by the existing Douglas Alms- 
houses. 

In your issue of September 4, you 
published a letter and photograph 
from Dr. R. D. Reid concerning Kil- 
mersdon’s former gaol. The Lenham 
building, which would appear to be 
somewhat similar, with its massive 
walls of Kent ragstone, was also at 
one time used as a lock-up. Later it 
became a mortuary, and during the 
last war it was pressed into service as 
a Civil Defence post. But what was 
its original purpose? No one locally 
seems able to say. The rude and 
massive stone cross which surmounts 
the pediment above the original (but 
now bricked-up) entrance suggests 
probably an ecclesiastical origin. — 
MAN oF KENT. 


BUILDING AT LENHAM, KENT, AT ONE TIME USED AS A GAOL 
See letter: A Village Lock-up 
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A LEAD OBJECT, WEIGHING 
4 0oz.. DUG UP IN A GARDEN 
AT MAIDSTONE, KENT 


See letter: What was its Purpose ? 


CROSS OF VARIOUS 

NAMES 
S1r,—With reference to Mr. French’s 
letter of September 25, I have known 
the district round Otterton Cross for 
many years. I have always under- 
stood from a local resident that its 
real name is Bicton Cross or the Brick 
Cross. 

The brickwork was erected in 
1743, probably from bricks left over 
after building the Bicton Rectory. 
The cross on top probably came from 
Bicton Church graveyard, where there 
is an empty plinth. 

About 35 years ago there was a 
plinth round Bicton Cross, upon which 
one could sit. This has been removed 
to make room for traffic. It seems that 
the name was changed to Otterton 
Cross by local bus companies. 

The Brick Cross was at one time 
enclosed in a field called Butt Park, 
but people made a short cut, and 
gradually cut it out of the field. Butt 
Park is so called because in the days of 
archery shooting practice used to take 
place there. 

The obelisk seen in your cor- 
respondent’s photograph, behind the 
cross, was raised to complete the view 
from Bicton House “Italian gardens” 
down a wide vista cut between trees. 

I also notice that the hedge has 
been cut away at the corner, and clear 
fencing put up, to help traffic at a very 
blind cross-road.—V. S. LEacu, Lower 
Lodge, Knoll Hill, Bristol, 9. 


IN MEMORY OF A HORSE ? 


S1rr,—When I lived in the district I was 
told that the obelisk was in memory of 
a farmer’s favourite horse which was 
killed by lightning, but could not 
secure any confirmation of this 
theory.—FRANK G. SMALE, 137, Long- 
lands Road, Sidcup, Kent. 


ANGEL’S WAXED 
MOUSTACHE 


Sir,—The angel mentioned in my letter 
of October 16 is in the curious art 
nouveau courtyard of Bradbury, 
Greatorex and Co., Aldermanbury, in 
the City of London.—D. M. Forrest, 
London. 


——— 
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The utmost safety at the high 


WITH 3.8 LITRE 220 B.H.P. ENGINE, DISC BRAKES 
ae ee AND POWER-ASSISTED STEERING 


which are fitted to all four wheels. 


THE JAGUAR RANGE OF 
MODELS NOW COMPRISES :- 


The Mark Nine Saloon 


The Mark Nine Jaguar, the continuation of the famous Mark Seven and Mark Eight Series, amply demon- 
strates the success achieved by Jaguar engineers in their work of constantly developing the characteristics 
which the ideal luxury car should possess. Thus, the Mark Nine is characterised by phenomenal acceleration 
and the ability to attain high cruising speeds of 80/90 m.p.h. with a maximum of 115 m.p.h. Accurate The Mark Hight Saloon 
finger-light power-assisted steering ensures completely effortless control at all speeds whilst the unparalleled GENS airs 
stopping power of the race-proved Dunlop Disc Brakes on all four wheels invests the Mark Nine with 


. 5 peeae aL 3 , , erik é The 2.4 Saloon 
the highest degree of safety. With its superb finish, luxurious interior furnishings and advanced technical 


specification, the Mark Nine takes its place as an outstanding addition to the Jaguar range of fine cars. The XK150 Drophead 
Coupe 
The XK150 Fixed Head 


Coupe 


STAND 155 - MOTOR SHOW - EARLS COURT London Showrooms : 88 PICCADILLY W.1I The XK150 Roadster 
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CHANGES IN THE PRE-NUCLEAR CAR 


T is unlikely that the car of ten or twenty 
I years hence will look startlingly different 
from the more advanced cars of to-day. 
This is explained by the fact that the exterior 
appearance of a road vehicle must be controlled 
to a certain extent by how many people and 
how much baggage are to be carried. It will 
probably not be until the gas turbine comes into 
general use, or later still the nuclear power unit. 
that the basic shape will change. 

With the gas turbine it is almost certain 
that designers will concentrate the power unit 
and the transmission together at the front or 
back of the car, as with this form of propulsion 
there is no need for a multi-speed transmission 
system. If advance information on the subject 
can be trusted, the nuclear power unit will allow 
the motive power to be concentrated in an area 
little larger than many existing cubby holes, and 
when that happens it will be quite unnecessary 
for a car using such a method of propulsion to 
have about one third of its total length wasted 
by the engine compartment. Long before that 
day comes, however, manufacturers will have 
to plan ahead. The more conservative the firm 
and the longer one model has to remain in 
production—Rolls-Royce occurs to me as an 
example—the more necessary it becomes to 
plan well ahead, yet at the same time to make 
certain that plans are right for years. 

This great problem, probably the most 
serious one facing the industry, applies to every 
firm to somé extent. To reduce manufacturing 
costs it is necessary to produce on a large scale, 


and this can be done only if the car’s design is 
sufficiently advanced when announced to allow 
it to remain in production for many years with- 
out constant changes to keep it abreast of 
current developments. A very good example of 
such a car is the previous type of Citroén (now 
replaced by the DS 19 and ID 19) which remain- 
ed in large-scale production for twenty years. 


The articles in this supplement are 
by our Motoring Correspondent, 


J. EASON GIBSON 


It is doubtful whether the tendency in the 
U.S.A. to change body styles every year, to 
stimulate sales, would be successful in Europe, 
as the volume of sales would hardly be enough 
to cover the gigantic sums necessarily spent 
each year on retooling. The European version 
of this custom is to introduce small changes in 
the bodywork from time to time, in the hope 
that motorists will be persuaded to change to a 
new car, but this tends to be confusing and 
irritating both to the buying public and to the 
manufacturers’ own sales staff. The necessity 
of looking well ahead before launching a new car, 
or even an individual feature of design, is per- 
haps exemplified by the history of the steering- 
column-mounted gear lever. This feature was 
added to cars some years ago in the belief, no 
doubt sincere, that it would enable three people 


to be carried abreast on the bench-type front 
seat—a practice which is, and always has been, 
most unusual among European motorists. This 
detail was probably inspired by an attempt to 
imitate American practice, and so help the sales 
of British cars in the U.S.A. 

It has taken some years for manufacturers 
to realise that the more enthusiastic drivers, 
who disapproved from the first of this type of 
gear lever, were in fact correct in their view. I 
am not suggesting that any large manufacturer 
suffered very heavy financial loss by using the 
steering-column gear lever, but the change to 
that type and then back again certainly cost 
something, and that was therefore wasted 
money. I hope I have said enough to show that 
the production of an outstanding model at the 
annual Earls Court Exhibition is not enough. 
It must remain in favour for long enough to 
allow the tooling and development expenses to 
be paid off. 

If a car is to remain in production and 
demand for a period of years the order of 
importance of the various components that 
make it up can be reasonably clearly assessed. 
I am not, of course, at this stage even consider- 
ing the likely changes that will occur when gas 
turbines or nuclear units become the power 
source. I should, perhaps, add to what I have 
already said that it is not enough for a manu- 
facturer to design about ten years ahead; he 
must also bear in mind the direction in which 
the tastes of the buying public will swing. 

I am convinced that in a few years not 


THE JAGUAR XK150. It has a pleasing appearance unspoilt by excess chrome and ornamentation 
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THE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION FITTED TO THE DAF FROM HOLLAND. The system uses belts 


and variable diameter pulleys 


many motorists will accept a car that requires 
constant attention with the grease gun and 
that, if it is to get proper maintenance, demands 
some technical skill from its owner. Before this 
must come consideration of whether or not it is 
the motorist’s responsibility to run his new car 
in, usually at greatly reduced road speeds and 
with repeated visits to have the car serviced by 
the local dealer, who may or may not be as 
highly skilled as the factory staff. Running in 
of the car should, in my opinion, be the respon- 
sibility of the factory. 

To return, however, to the question of 
maintenance. There are still far too many 
cars which require attention of some kind 
or another at intervals of between 300 and 
500 miles. Do their makers seriously believe 
that an owner driving from London to 
Edinburgh is going to stop the night near the 
Border, just to have the steering and front 
suspension greased? They do not stop, and asa 
result the car suffers, sooner or later. With the 
availability of alternative 
materials for many bearings, 
and the ease of providing an 
automatic method of lubrica- 
tion, the present outdated 
system is only tolerated be- 
cause of the “‘let-it-go’”’ atti- 
tude of many motorists. 

Perhaps next in import- 
ance to reducing the problem 
of maintenance is the way in 
which the bodywork is laid 
out. Admittedly the lay-out 
of the body depends on the 
way in which the mechanical 
components are disposed, but 
one observes too many cases 
where thoughtless placing of a 
minor component, which per- 
haps needs to be moved only 
an inch or so, can have far- 
reaching effects on the com- 
fort of the car’s occupants. In 
spite of a spate of publicity 
some years ago, which assert- 
ed that the seating had been 
designed in consultation with 
doctors and even beauty 
specialists, too many cars are 
built with seats even less 
comfortable than those in 
doctors’ waiting-rooms, and 
probably far worse for one’s 
health. A worrying proportion 
of the many cars I drive are 
fitted with seats which, be- 
cause of lack of support in the jl 
small of the back, allow one to 
shp gradually into a slouch, 
which I know from _ bitter 


DASHBOARD OF 


experience produces tiredness very quickly; it 
cannot be good for one’s digestive processes 
either. I do not think that it is really necessary 
for doctors to be consulted on the subject of 
seating. All that seems to be necessary is to 
drive the car for about 150 miles and then take 
steps to alter the seating. 

In my opinion the meaning of the word 
automatic, when applied to a motor-car, has 
changed. Motorists feel that the word implies 
that not only is the job done for them by a 
mechanical device, but that they should be un- 
aware that it is happening. If this interpreta- 
tion of the current use of the word is, correct, 
there are still shortcomings in the automatic 
transmission systems now becoming increasingly 
popular. All of them free the driver from the 
task of operating the clutch and gear lever, but 
there are few which do so without the driver’s 
feeling the workings of the device. I think there 
is considerable room for development, with the 
aim of providing a system which will feel as if 


A DAIMLER MAJESTIC. 


British cars 


It typifies the high standard of finish found on many 


1958 


variable gear. - 


remembered that greatly in- 
creased braking efficiency, 
particularly from very high 
speeds, can be worrying to all 
the occupants of a car, apart 
from the driver. It is likely 
that some manufacturer will 
adopt the automatic brake 
compensator—used by air- 


craft manufacturers—which 
allows the braking effect 
to be maintained at its 


maximum level, without any 
danger of a wheel locking. 
With this system it would be 
necessary for the driver only 
to apply maximum physical 
effort; no skill would be re-/ 
quired to prevent the wheels 
from locking. 

Although there is at the 
moment almost a war between 
the large American manu- 
facturers as to which can 
build the fastest and most 
powerful car—despite speed 
restrictions. almost every- 
where in the U.S.A.—it is 
doubtful if there is any justification for cars 
intended for European roads to be made any 
faster than those now in use. Despite my 
affection for very fast cars and my belief in rac-’ 
ing, this opinion is forced on me by the ever- 


increasing traffic on the roads, and the knowledge’ | 


that drivers are not improving at anything like 
the same rate as the cars they buy. While the 
fastest current cars are usually the products of 
specialised factories, and everything possible is 
done to provide a standard of stability and 
braking which is in keeping with their potential 
performance, limitations imposed by present 
design prevent their high performance from 
being used except on rare occasions. 

It has not yet been possible with to-day’s 
suspension systems—almost all of which employ | 
a metallic spring, whether volute, torsional or 
leaf—to develop the springing to the stage 


there were only one infinitely | 
It is likely that develop- | 


ment of the disc brake will be| j 
continued, but it has to be | 
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where it can provide a comfortable and luxuri- | |) 


ous ride at low speeds in city streets and at the 
same time grant stability and directional 
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THE NEW4LITRE 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


hie apphire 


The new Star Sapphire is tailor-made for the man at the top: the man who 
demands absolute efficiency, sparkling performance and club chair comfort. 
A powerful new 4 litre engine—bench tested alongside famous aero 
engines—gives him all the power, acceleration and top speed he can 
possibly want. New Borg-Warner fully automatic transmission and 
power-assisted steering give effortless two-pedal driving in town or on 
the open road. 


Race-proven disc brakes on the front wheels ensure safe and powerful 
braking under any conditions. 


Comforts? More luxurious upholstery, adjustable armrests on the front 
doors, rear compartment heater—these and many other refinements make 
this new car superb for the man who drives because he loves it or because 
he must. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS, Coventry, Member of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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so, in Lockheed design and development offices 
the pencils of the finest brake engineers in Britain 
move on to the brakes that will control yet faster, 
safer and more powerful cars in the years ahead. 
However rapidly the motor car is developed 
Lockheed, the premier hydraulic braking engineers 
in Britain, will keep pace with it. 


* “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam ” 


At the 
MOTOR SHOW 


EARLS COURT 


ON STAND NO. 
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controlat high speeds. To guaran- 
tee stability at high speeds it is still 
necessary to have suspension stiff 
enough to resist the load, and this 
inevitably means that at low 
speeds over uneven surfaces the 
occupants suffer from jarring 
vibrations. The solution to this is 
unlikely to be arrived at as long 
as conventional springing is used. 
It is likely that more of the manu- 
facturers who are already studying 
the subject will turn to some form 
of oleo-pneumatic suspension. 
Even if this system, in some form 
or another, failed to narrow the 
gap sufficiently between good 
suspension at the opposite ex- 
tremes of comfort at low speeds 
and security at high speeds, it 
might be possible to provide some 
form of driver-controlled adjust- 
ment which could vary the sus- 
pensory characteristics under ex- 
treme conditions. 

It is doubtful if the provision 
of a true air-conditioning system 
could be justified on any car in- 
tended for use in Europe, but 
careful study by aerodynamists 
could, I feel, find ways and means 
of changing the vitiated air in a 
saloon car, without its being 
necessary to open windows, or 
ventilators. Both of these make- 
shift methods create wind roar, 
which is out of character with the 
modern car. Careful design, after 
prolonged study in a wind tunnel, could 
provide for the entry of fresh air, with which 
a slight pressure above atmospheric pressure 
could be built up in the car. The careful placing 
of an exit at a point of low pressure in the 
external air stream would then expel stale air. 
Skilful calculation of entry and exit could ensure 
that a slight pressure was maintained in the 
interior. This method of ventilation, which 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE NEW FARINA-DESIGNED AUSTIN A40. This model combines the comfort 


of a saloon with the roominess of an estate car 


should not be beyond the industry’s ingenuity, 
would allow cars to be draught-proof, and the 
elimination of the swivelling ventilators would 
help to increase the driver’s angle of vision. 

I should, perhaps, end on a note of warning. 
It is usual for many motorists of all nationali- 
ties to wait for their country’s annual motor 
show before deciding on a change of car, but I 
think it would be rash to delay ordering a new 


car merely because one has heard a rumour that 
the gas-turbine car, or even the nuclear- 
powered one, is only around the corner. I do 
not expect to see the first for five years, and if 
the second is announced before 20 years have 
passed I shall be very surprised. However, if all 
the developments motorists are waiting for 
occur soon, we shall be driving very much better 
cars in 19 years than we drive to-day. 


SALOON 


COUPE 


Coachwork by Park Ward—styled by Graber 
—this wonderful new Alvis, available both 
as a Saloon and Coupé, carries on the 
tradition of Alvis high quality motoring. 


£2,993-17.0 Inc. 
£3,293-17.0 Inc. 


Sole London Distributors : 


Bh. TR KG) (0) a1 ea (ead B ats OF 


THREE LITRE SALOON & COUPE 
Coachwork by Park Ward 


BB @7 ND 


Saleen bie Dito 


Telephone: MAY fair 835% 


——. 
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The Renault Dauphine is a delightful car. 
She turns all heads with her looks and wins all hearts 
with her performance. One demonstration and you will know 
that she is the only car for you. Independent four-wheel suspension; 
45 miles to the gallon at cruising speed; steady as a rock 
at 70 m.p.h.; roomy and comfortable with so many extras— 


the 4-door de luxe Dauphine is a dream of a car. 


The Dauphine—in a range of five sparkling colours—has more than 30 
special features, including fitted heater and de-mister, rear engine, thief- 
proof steering lock, automatic starter and choke, underspray, etc. etc. 
Price reduced to £505 (Total £758 . 17 . o. inc. P.T.) 

Two-pedal control optional extra. 


KiKNAUOLY 


Enjoy a Demonstration Drive at the Motor Show or with your local 
Demonstration Dealer, whose name is obtainable from the address below. 


SEE THE DAUPHINE AT THE MOTOR SHOW—STAND No. 143 


Fully assembled by RENAULT LIMITED ~- WESTERN AVENUE -~- LONDON Wee 
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STAND- TO- STAND REVIEW 


HE annual Earls Court Exhibition is by 

now regarded as the principal oppor- 

tunity to display the wares offered by the 
British motor industry, as well as being, in the 
opinion of a large section of the non-motoring 
public, a public entertainment. Although 
members of the industry are increasingly tend- 
ing to announce their new models at times 
chosen to suit themselves, it would be a great 
shame if this annual show were allowed to die 
from neglect. 

Suggestions have been made that the 
exhibition should be held only every alternate 
year, taking turns with the commercial vehicle 
show. This would be better than dropping it 
entirely, especially as the commercial vehicles 
of to-day are of great technical interest. This 
year’s exhibition is disappointing for the 
reason that few new cars are being shown, 
although many manufacturers describe as new 
cars which have had nothing more than a face- 
lift. A visitor to the show from abroad who 
was not in complete touch with current develop- 
ments would probably find that his first impres- 
sion was of the gaiety and glamour of the 
exhibits, because of the emphasis on light and 
unusual colour schemes. Whether this is a 
good thing or not is a matter of lively dispute 
among both motorists and members of the 
industry. The seasonal changing of colours and 
slight modifications to the body style, designed 
perhaps to make motorists discontented with 
their existing car, is an approach common in 
the U.S.A., where the possession of the latest 
car tends to be regarded as a measure of one’s 
success and social position, but it is a method 
which I do not think is completely suited to 
the reputedly more practical British. Many 
motorists will, I am sure, agree with me in 
wanting to see greater efforts made to provide 
more practical finishes, such as stainless steel 
in place of chromium, and to eliminate some 
of the problems of maintenance which can be 
such a nuisance to the everyday driver. 

A.C. Stand 165. CC, 
tinues without change for 1959. The open two- 
seater and the coupé model are both available 


on the same chassis, which has independent © 


suspension on all four wheels and has already 
demonstrated its superb road-holding qualities 
in many important international competitions. 
Two alternative engines are available. One is the 
six-cylinder A.C. engine with a capacity of 
1,991 c.c.; the other is the six-cylinder Bristol. 
The first develops 90 brake horse power and the 
second gives 120 b.h.p. at higher engine speed. 
The Bristol-engined version has a maximum 
speed of over 115 m.p.h. and outstanding 
acceleration; third and second gears are well 
chosen in relation to top gear and give speeds of 
90 and 65 m.p.h. respectively. Such speeds on 
the intermediate gears, in conjunction with the 
good cornering, make high average speeds 
possible even over twisty roads of inferior 
surface. 

Alfa Romeo. Stand 134.—The already 
well known 1,300 c.c. Giulietta model is shown 
in its various forms, from the two-seater Sprint 
Veloce to the four-seater saloon, and for the first 
time the 2,000 two-seater is being shown in 
Britain. This car is of monocoque construction, 
and the bodywork, while basically a two-seater, 
has room for four people on occasion. The 
windows wind up, with the result that when they 
are in the fully closed position, the comfort of a 
saloon should be obtained. With hood raised the 
total height of the car is only 4 ft. 4ins. and the 
low bonnet line gives outstandingly good for- 
ward vision. The engine of this new model gives 
115 b.h.p. at 5,800 r.p.m., which enables a speed 
of over 112 m.p.h. to be obtained. The makers 
claim that, in keeping with the traditions of the 
Milanese firm, the road-holding and stability are 
of a very high standard. As one would expect on 
an Italian car, line rather than ornament, has 
been used to give a beautiful appearance. 

Alvis. Stand 149.—The makers of the 
Alvis have not displayed great interest in their 
car section for a year or two, but their new 
3-litre model demonstrates that their present 
interest is real. It is available in both saloon 
and convertible form. Both bodies are based on 


ALFA ROMEO SPIDER 2000 


ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY STAR 
SAPPHIRE 


ASTON MARTIN DB4 


AUSTIN PRINCESS 


a design by Graber, of Switzerland, who has pre- 
viously shown his special bodywork on Alvis 
cars at the shows in Geneva. As the new car 
falls into the range of expensive and limited 
production cars, one is not surprised to see that 
the body style is both simple and elegant, relying 
on line rather than ornament for its appearance. 
To increase the luxury and comfort of the front 
seats the padding of the squabs is very thick, 
but this has the unfortunate result that the 
knee-room in the rear seat is reduced accordingly. 
It will be interesting to watch the success of 
this revived Alvis. 

Armstrong-Siddeley. Stand 158.— 
Armstrong-Siddeley show their new Star Sap- 
phire, which has an engine of 3,990 c.c., fitted 
with twin Stromberg carburettors. This latest 
car from an old-established firm employs the 
Borg-Warner system of automatic transmission 
and has in addition integral power-assisted 
steering. The front brakes are Girling disc type. 
The chassis specification is similar to that of the 
already known Sapphire 346, but front and rear 
suspension have been modified to improve the 
comfort and stability. A sensible point is the pro- 
vision of a completely separate heating and de- 
misting system for the rear compartment, which 
incorporates arrangements for demisting the 
rear window. Particular efforts have been made 
on the new model to keep draughts and dust from 
entering the car interior. The maximum torque 
of the engine is given at only 2,000 r.p.m., which 
should guarantee good low-speed acceleration 
and hill climbing. 

Aston Martin. Stand 164.—The centre of 
attraction on this stand will certainly be the 
new Aston Martin DB4. Not only is the body- 
work completely new, being based on Super- 
leggera design, but the chassis and power unit 
are also new. The power unit of 3.7 litres is 
based on one of this firm’s very successful sports/ 
racing engines, and can drive the car at 140 
m.p.h. This performance is matched by the 
hydraulically operated and servo-assisted Dun- 
lop disc brakes fitted to all four wheels. It is 
possible to accelerate the car from a standstill to 
100 m.p.h. and then brake it to rest in a total 
time of 30 seconds—an amazing performance. 
More accommodation is provided in the new 
body than in any previous Aston Martin and, 
although the room for four passengers cannot 
be compared to that provided in an everyday 
saloon, it is better than in other cars of similar 
type. The existing Aston Martin Mark III coupé 
and convertible are continued, and the normal 
3-litre engine can be replaced by a special com- 
petition version of the same capacity. In its 
most powerful form this engine bears a close 
resemblance to the engines used in the firm’s 
own competition cars, with which so many 
successes have been obtained. 

Austin. Stand 157.—With the exception 
of the new Farina-designed Austin A40, the 
range of cars from Longbridge is unchanged. 
The lines and treatment generally of the 
appearance of the new cars suggest that Austin 
cars are about to undergo a process of revitalisa- 
tion. On the small A40 the sensible step has 
been taken of extending the roof line horizon- 
tally to include the luggage boot. In effect 
this has given the car the look of an estate car; 
the advantages are greater headroom and an 
impression of roominess and airiness unusual 
in a car of such small overall dimensions. The 
use of a slightly larger engine, which already 
exists in the B.M.C. range, and higher gear 
ratios, would have pleased the more enthusiastic 
section of the motoring public. The Austin 
range includes cars from the smallest cheap 
family saloon to big limousines of the type 
used by Government departments and large 
businesses. 

Bentley. Stand 167.—The exhibits on 
the Bentley stand consist of one S model and 
three Continentals with varying bodywork. In 
main the mechanical details of the Bentley are 
similar to those of its sister car, the Rolls-Royce 
Silver Cloud, except that on the Continental 
models higher power is extracted from the 
engine. This model can be described as either 
the fastest luxury car, or the most luxurious 
fast car, in the world. The standard of silence 
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achieved, especially when one remembers the 
speeds normally used by owners, is uncanny. 
With such a high performance available in a 
large and heavy car, the standards of braking 
and stability become particularly important. 
In these respects the Bentley is reassuring. The 
steering is power-assisted, but not to such an 
extent that the driver is out of touch, and the 
brakes have servo-assistance, thus reducing the 
pedal pressure required for all braking. Apart 
from the work of specialist coach-builders on 
the S model chassis, the standard steel saloon 
sets a high standard of workmanship, and the 
interior trimming demonstrates that it is pos- 
sible to provide an air of luxury without vulgar 
display. 

Berkeley. Stand 172.—The small Berke- 
ley economy car is powered by a three-cylinder 
Excelsior engine of 492 c.c., which gives a 
power of 30 b.h.p. The body and basic frame- 
work are integral, and it was the first produc- 
tion car to use resin-bonded moulded glass 
fibre for this purpose. Aluminium bulkheads 
and cross members are moulded in to form a 
single structure. A two-seater of sporting 
appearance and a close-coupled four-seater are 
both available. Although the car is fitted with 
only a small capacity engine, a very adequate 
performance is provided, and the economy of 
running is notable. As this car is the product 
of a comparatively small firm, the price 
is high in relation to cars from flow-production 
factories. 

B.M.W. Stand 128.—The German B.M.W. 
range shows only changes in detail as com- 
pared with the models exhibited previously. 
Three models—the 502, 503 and 507—are 
shown, but all use the same basic V-eight- 
cylinder engine with a capacity of 3,168 c.c. 
The power output varies between 115 and 173 
b.h.p., on the saloon version and the sports/ 
touring car respectively. As is usual on quality 
German makes, the standard equipment is 
lavish. The fastest version, the 507 sports two- 
seater, is capable of a maximum speed of 127 
m.p.h.; it has well chosen third and second 
gears which give over 90 and 60 m.p.h. respec- 
tively. On the closed cars hydraulic operation 
of the windows can be had as an optional 
extra, 

Borgward. Stand 127.—The 1,500 c.c. 
Borgward Isabella is available in saloon and 
sports coupé form. Despite the fact that it 
seems bigger than the normal 1,500 c.c. car, the 
performance is very good, and a stranger to the 
car would form the impression that a much 
larger engine was fitted. The standard of finish 
and the completeness of the equipment pro- 
vided give a pleasant feeling of luxury. In com- 
mon with most German cars, the widely adjust- 
able Reutter seat, which is now available on a 
few British cars, is a standard fitting. This 
allows the front passenger or the driver to adopt 
a reclining position when required and, as the 
movement of the seat squab is by loaded 
springs, there is no physical effort needed. The 
road-holding of the Borgward is so good that 
few normal drivers would ever succeed in find- 
ing the limit of the car’s cornering speed, In 
spite of the. high performance the small 
engine manages to give good fuel consumption 
figures. 

Bristol. Stand 151.—Three examples of 
the new Bristol 406 are shown. This new model 
employs a larger version of the well known six- 
cylinder Bristol engine. The capacity has been 
increased from just under 2 litres to 2,216 c.c., 
thus giving better low-speed pulling and 
acceleration. As a consequence more of the 
car’s performance can be enjoyed with less use 
of the gear lever than on the previous model. 
The main change in the chassis specification is 
the fitting of servo-assisted Dunlop disc brakes. 
Not only do these give outstanding braking, 
but they need the minimum physical effort, 
and brake fading is a thing of the past. The 
interior of the two-door four-seater body has 
been made more roomy, and the head-room for 
the rear passengers has been increased. The 
luggage boot fills the entire tail of the car, and 
extends into the two rear wings. The gearing 
of the 406 is such that 92 m.p.h. can be regarded 
as the theoretically safe cruising speed. 

Buick. Stand 138.—At the time of going 
to press full details of the new Buick range 
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from America were not known, but it is under- 


stood that even higher power has been obtained 


from the engine and, in keeping with the cus- 
tom in the U.S.A., the bodywork has been face- 
lifted to give a new season’s line. The reason 
for the search for more power from American 
engines is difficult to understand, as so many 
American roads are subject to old-fashioned 
speed limits. 

Chevrolet. Stand 132.—The Chevrolet, 
which by its appearance is often regarded as 
the most European of American cars, is being 
shown again by General Motors. In its most 
expensive version, the Impala saloon, brakes 
and steering are provided with power-assistance 
and Powerglide transmission. American auto- 
matic transmission systems, though much 
smoother than those now common in Britain, 
suffer under European conditions because of 
the amount of slip inherent to them, and as a 
result fuel consumption tends to be high. 


This is not a problem in the U.S.A., where the 


price of petrol is so much lower. 


Chrysler. Stand 139.—In common with | | 
other cars from across the Atlantic the Chrysler | |) 


offers great roominess. The mechanical details 
are all designed to give the greatest possible 
comfort, in alliance with the least possible 
physical and mental effort from the driver. 
Under these headings the Chrysler must be 
regarded as a most successful car, but for road 
conditions anywhere except in its country of 
origin its size renders it a slight liability to such 
an extent that the attempt to give worry-free 
motoring to its occupants tends to be counter- 
acted. 

Citroén. Stand 150.—This is, perhaps, 
the only car at Earls Court which can be pro- 
perly described as a 1959 model, because of its 
very advanced specification. The power unit 
and transmission unit form one aggregate 
assembly at the front of the car, and this 
logical grouping of the mechanical parts allows 
the rest of the car to be designed in the best 
possible way for the accommodation of pas- 
sengers and luggage; this results in a low car 
but free from the inconvenience of the usual 
transmission tunnel. Power-assisted disc brakes 
are fitted to the front wheels. The suspension 
is by the Citromatic oleo-pneumatic system, 
which maintains the car on an even keel regard- 
less of the load and road conditions. A second- 
ary advantage of the suspension system used is 
that it can be employed to raise the car, 
whereas on a car without it laborious jacking is 
required. Because of the mechanical con- 
centration at the front of the car a large 
luggage boot is provided in the tail, the spare 
wheel being carried beneath the bonnet. 

DAF. Stand 112.—The engine of this 
economy car from Holland is a horizontally 
opposed air-cooled twin-cylinder, with a cap- 
acity of 590 c.c. An interesting feature of the 
specification is the provision of a form of auto- 
matic transmission, which is done by means of 
belts running on pulleys with variable effective 
diameters. This is the first private car 
to be built in Holland for many years, and its 
specification suggests that the design staff have 
taken great pains. While this addition to the 
existing range of ultra-economy cars may well 
succeed in its country of origin, it is doubtful 
if it will be very popular in Britain. For a new car 
to succeed here it is necessary to offer much 
more than can be offered cheaply by British 
manufacturers. 

Daimler. Stand 142.—The most inter- 
esting exhibit on the Daimler stand, partly 
because it has not previously been shown, is the 
new Majestic model. The engine has a capacity 
of 3,794 c.c., and disc brakes and automatic 


transmission also feature in the specification. . 


The brakes are servo-assisted, which reduces 
physical effort to a minimum. This type of 
braking will also prevent fade. The transmission 
system used is that developed by Borg-Warner, 
which is now used on many British cars. 
Because of the high power output of the 
Majestic engine—147 b.h.p.—the ratios of the 
Borg-Warner system seem particularly well 
chosen. A control operable by the driver can 
be used to prevent the automatic transmission 
from changing up into direct drive. This 
can be useful on twisty and hilly roads, 
or in dense and slow-moving traffic. Despite 
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the size and weight of this new Daimler, which 
has a very wide rear seat, the road-holding is 
good. Although the suspension is soft enough 
to give a luxurious ride over any road surface 
there is practically no roll, even when the car 
is cornered in the manner of a sports car. 

Dodge. Stand 140.—In European eyes 
there is little to choose between one Transat- 
lantic car and the next, as their specification is 
basically so similar. All are built around large 
powerful engines, and every make offers at 
least one model in which every possible effort 
has been made to reduce the driver’s task to 
the minimum. Power-assistance for steering 
and braking as well as automatic transmission 
are used by Dodge. Although the difficulty of 
importing American cars is being eased in 
Britain, it is unlikely that many British 
motorists will find them to their taste. 

Facel-Vega. Stand 126.—This luxury 
French car employs a large engine of American 
origin, and is built by a group whose main 
interest lies in the use of aluminium. Recently 
one of their cars has shown its paces on the 
Ostend/Brussels motorway, and it is evident 
that the Facel can be regarded as a challenger 
in the high-performance quality-car market. 
The standard of workmanship is much higher 
than one has been accustomed to see on French 
cars, although some of the styling tricks used 
are more suggestive of the American industry 
than of the French. The comfort and the 
stability are of a high order. 

Ferrari. Stand 118.—The Italian Ferrari 
is exhibited by the well known British racing 
driver, Mike Hawthorn. Both examples shown 
are coupés mounted on the 250 Gran Turismo 
chassis. The engine has twelve cylinders and 
gives a power of 240 b.h.p. at the high engine 
speed of 7,000 r.p.m. Although described as 
grand touring coupés, these cars should more 
properly be regarded as competition cars, as 
they are hardly suitable for day-to-day use in 
normal British traffic. Depending on the axle 
ratio selected, the 250 Ferrari can have a 
maximum speed of between 130 and 150 m.p.h. 
Even if beyond the resources of the average 
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visitor to Earls Court, these cars are worth 
examination, as examples of quasi-racing cars 
at their best. 

Fiat. Stand 141.—Included in the exhi- 
bits from the Turin firm of Fiat is the latest 1,200 
Gran Luce model. As the type name indicates, 
efforts have been made on this car to provide 
good all-round vision and, if one bears in mind 
the overall dimensions, the area occupied by 
the wrap-around rear window is unusually 
large. In this model the makers have, unfortu- 
nately in the opinion of many, departed from the 
simplicity of appearance associated with the 
make, and it has a slightly ornamented look. 
As one has grown to expect from Fiat, the road- 
holding and cornering capabilities of the 1,200 
are exceptionally good. Also shown are the 
well-known Fiat 500 and 600 models, both of 
which have the power and transmission 
assembly grouped at the rear of the car. This 
has made it possible to provide good passenger 
accommodation in a car with modest overall 
dimensions. On both these models the suspen- 
sion is independent on all four wheels, and a | 
remarkable degree of comfort is provided for | 
four passengers, all of whom sit well within the 
wheelbase. 

Ford. Stand 144.—The Fords shown at 
the exhibition are similar to those already 
known to many motorists. Borg-Warner auto- 
matic transmission is used on certain of the 
models. This transmission system works 
especially successfully on the six-cylinder 
Zephyr and Zodiac, and maximum accelera- 
tion can be enjoyed without any effort from the 
driver. Included in the range is the Popular 
model, which is the lowest-priced four-cylinder 
car in the world. If one bears in mind to-day’s 
value of the pound sterling, it represents remark- 
able value at under £450. To sell at this price 
it retains the transverse system of springing, 
which is of limited value under present-day 
road conditions. In common with many other — 
makers Ford offer a wide range of estate 
cars. This body style is increasingly being 
regarded as the ideal by many motorists. Not 
only is the effective head room increased for 
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the rear passengers, but considerably more 
luggage can be carried than in the conventional 
luggage boot. 

Frazer-Nash. Stand 128.—The latest 
Frazer-Nash sporting coupé is one of the finest- 
looking cars in the exhibition, and use of the 
B.W.M. eight-cylinder engine has guaranteed 
a high performance. For many years the 
Frazer-Nash has been famous for its road-hold- 
ing, and this feature has been demonstrated in 
international competitions on many occasions. 
As the factory’s production is limited, it is pos- 
sible for the customer to have his individual 
taste observed in certain details of equipment 
and finish. Two alternative engines are avail- 
able. One is of 2,580 c.c. giving 140 b.h.p.; the 
other is of 3.2 litres, from which as much as 
173 b.h.p. is extracted. One-shot chassis 
lubrication is a standard fitting. 

Frisky. Stand 117.—The Frisky employs 
a two-cylinder air-cooled engine with a cap- 
acity of 325 c.c., from which 15 b.h.p. is 
obtained. The car is available in open two- 
seater form and as a coupé; in both cases the 
body is of resin-bonded glass fibre. In common 
with other miniature cars the power is trans- 
mitted by chain. The width across the bench- 
type seat is 47 inches, which is as much as that 
of many normal saloon cars. The overall length 
of the Frisky is only 9 feet 14 inches. 

Gogsgomobil. Stand 171.—This dainty 
little Continental car is typical of the efforts 
being made on the other side of the Channel to 
build economy cars which give the impression 
of having both character and quality. It is 
available in saloon and coupé form, the latter 
having a slightly higher performance. Despite 
their small size, clever design has made it pos- 
sible to provide a surprising amount of room 
for large people. Recently a friend of mine did 
2 run on one from Land’s End to John o’ Groats 
to demonstrate that the low fuel consumption 
did not depend on gentle driving. An average 
speed of over 35 m.p.h. was achieved for the 
entire trip, which confirms that the Goggomobil 
cannot be dismissed as a mere toy. There are 
now so many of these ultra-small cars appear- 
ing that one wonders just how wide the market 
for them will prove to be. 

Healey. Stand 122. — Although their 
larger six-cylinder model is continued, the centre 
of interest on the Healey stand will almost 
certainly be the new Sprite. A punt-like main 
structure is used on this new model, which has 
so far been delivered almost entirely to over- 
seas markets, and by clever design of the body- 
work greatly increased rigidity of the whole car 
has been obtained. Many of the mechanical 
components are common to other B.M.C. pro- 
ducts, a fact which helps in keeping down pro- 
duction costs. It has already demonstrated its 
capabilities in the gruelling Alpine Rally, as 
well as in minor races in this country. It is not 
surprising, bearing in mind that certain parts 
are common to both cars, that the Sprite has 
much of the attraction of the Morris Minor, 
and it would not be wrong to describe it almost 
as a sports version of that famous little car. 

Hillman. Stand 162.—The latest Hillman 
uses a new and larger engine of 1,494 c.c. in 
place of the previous one of 1,390 c.c. Although 
this engine is new in the Hillman, it has already 
been thoroughly tested in other products of the 
Rootes Group. This new engine has the effect 
of improving the performance appreciably, 
without’ spoiling the fuel consumption. Maxi- 
mum speed is around 80 m.p.h., and the larger 
engine has allowed a higher top gear to be used, 
with the result that the comfortable cruising 
speed has also been raised. The interior trim- 
ming and equipment of this new Hillman is up 
to the level previously set by this make, which 
is usually easily recognised by its gay dual- 
colour schemes. Overdrive is available, which 
makes high-speed motoring even more effortless. 

Humber. Stand 146.—The Humber range 
has been extended by the revival of the Humber 
Super Snipe. The already known Humber 
Hawk has had only minor changes made to it, 
consisting mostly in improvements to the trim 
of the body interior. The new Super Snipe has 
a completely new six-cylinder engine of 2,651 
c.c., with a nearly hemispherical cylinder head 
using inclined overhead valves operated from a 
single camshaft. A power of 105 b.h.p. is 
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obtained, and the maximum speed is expected 
to be between 90 and 100 m.p.h. Alternative 
transmission systems are available—either a 
three-speed synchromesh gearbox with over- 
drive operating on both third and second gears, 
or a Borg-Warner automatic system. This new 
engine has most elaborate arrangements for the 
cooling of the most important parts, and the 
coolant is delivered to the essential parts in 
strict proportion to their needs. The maxi- 
mum torque of the engine is delivered at low 
engine speed, and this should result in its having 
exceptional low-speed pulling properties. 

Jaguar. Stand 155.—The outstanding 
exhibit on the Jaguar stand is the new Mark 
IX saloon. Although externally there is little 
difference between this new car and the exist- 
ing Mark VIII, there are certain technical 
differences. While the Mark VIII uses the well- 
known 3.5-litre six-cylinder engine, the new 
model uses an engine of similar basic design but 
increased in size to 3.8 litres. This enlargement 
of the engine has increased the power output 
to 225 b.h.p.—15 b.h.p. more than is delivered 
by the 3.5 litre—but it has not been used to 
raise the maximum speed, but to give vastly 
improved acceleration in the medium and 
lower speed ranges. This new model is also 
fitted with power-assisted steering and Dunlop 
disc brakes on all four wheels. Still included in 
the complete range are the 2.4-litre saloon, the 
3.4-litre saloon and the XK150 fixed-head 
coupé. This last-named model can be had with 
a special equipment engine, tuned to give 
maximum performance. 

Jensen. Stand 169.—The 541 R Jensen 
is shown in the form in which it has 
become well known. The six-cylinder overhead- 
valve engine has a capacity of 3,993 c.c. The 
Jensen was the first saloon car to be produced 
with a reinforced glass fibre body, and the first 
production saloon to be fitted with disc brakes 
on all four wheels. Because of the reserve of 
power provided by the large engine the per- 
formance is particularly effortless, and this is 
even more noticeable when the 2.57 to 1 over- 
drive top gearis employed. At only 3,500 r.p.m. 
on this gear a cruising speed of 93 m.p.h. can 
be held. Because of the low weight and the 
high gearing the fuel consumption is excep- 
tionally good, and it is not uncommon for a 
figure of between 20 and 25 m.p.g. to be 
obtained. The front of the chassis, to which 
the independent springing is attached, is 
remarkably rigid. This, in conjunction with the 
light and sensitive rack-and-pinion steering, 
makes it an easy car to drive at high speeds. 

Lancia. Stand 170.—This high-grade 
Italian car has made many friends in Britain 
since its inception, and the height of many 
enthusiasts’ ambitions is to own a Lancia Gran 
Turismo. Also shown are the 1,090 c.c. Appia 
and the 2,458 c.c. Flaminia. Broadly speaking, 
the Appia can be described as the economy 
model, the Flaminia as the large family saloon 
and the Aurelia Gran Turismo as the sporting 
coupé. All three are notable for their outstand- 
ing qualities of cornering and high-speed sta- 
bility. Even the smallest version, which has a 
maximum speed of about 75 m.p.h., has the 
same feeling of security as the higher-speed 
models. The testing of these cars is divided 
equally between the Alps and the autostrade, 
and all models give the impression that the 
most ruthless driving could never produce 
mechanical failure. Many of the external 
bright parts are of polished aluminium, in pre- 
ference to the much less durable quality of 
chromium used nowadays. 

Lincoln. Stand 131.—Lincoln show three 
cars—the Lincoln Continental saloon, fitted 
with an engine of no less than 7,047 c.c. with a 
power output of 375 b.h.p., the Ford Thunder- 
bird and the Ford Fairlane. These latter two 
models have what might be called modestly- 
sized engines of only 5,769 and 5,441 c.c. 
respectively. The Lincoln Continental is fitted 
with fully automatic transmission and power- 
assisted steering and brakes. Among the listed 
optional extras are such items as limited slip 
differential, power-operated adjustable seats 
and windows, electric door locks and a push- 
button automatic chassis lubricator. The com- 
pression ratio of 10.5 to 1 mentioned in the 
maker’s catalogue suggests that a European 
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owner might need to import, along with the car, 
a supply of high-octane aviation fuel, as it is 
doubtful if even the highest grade of European 
fuel would prevent pinking. 

Lotus. Stand 123.—This small-produc- 
tion firm, perhaps better known for its racing 
successes with small-capacity sports cars, 
shows the Lotus Elite coupé. Although this 
was first shown a year ago, production diffi- 
culties have prevented many from reaching the 
hands of the public, and those which have 
appeared must be regarded as prototypes 
rather than standard cars. From the early 
days of the firm—and that is not long ago— 
the Lotus has been well known for its outstand- 
ing road-holding capabilities; the prototypes 
which have been seen in competitions this year 
have confirmed this reputation, while at the 
same time drawing attention to the various 
teething troubles from which many new cars 
suffer. Also shown at Earls Court is this firm’s 
Formula racing car, which can be supplied 
with an engine of 1,500 or 2,200 c.c. In spite of 
troubles these cars have appeared successfully in 
many of the year’s events which count for the 
World’s Championship. 

Mercedes-Benz. Stand 121.—The high- 
light of the Mercedes-Benz stand is undoubtedly 
the new 220SE, a new version of the existing 
220S. The new 2.2-litre six-cylinder engine is 
fitted with fuel injection, which allows the 
engine to develop 130 b.h.p. The engine has been 
designed so that the maximum speed of over 
100 m.p.h. can be reached quickly. A mechani- 
cal governor has been fitted to the injection 
system, which has the effect of increasing the 
petrol supply when the engine is cold, cutting 
the petrol supply when decelerating so as to 
save fuel and finally controlling it to suit 
varying conditions of air temperature and 
altitude. The 300 automatic model uses auto- 
matic transmission. An unusual feature o 
such a large car is that pillarless construction 
is used for the saloon body; as a result, with 
the windows lowered one has the impression 
that the car is open, except for the roof itself. 

M.G. Stand 154.—There are no changes 
in the M.G. programme for 1959, and the M.G. 
A model is still available in either open two- 
seater form or as a coupé. These cars are not 
perhaps as well known in their own country 
as in the U.S.A., but this is probably due 
entirely to the maker’s concentration on export 
business. In the U.S.A. it is one of the most 
popular cars from Britain. Examples continue 
to be sought after by drivers interested in com- 
petition work, and the make has an imposing 
list of successes in such events. A privately- 
owned example of the make finished in a place 
of honour in the recent Tourist Trophy and, 
although outclassed by sports/racing cars, it 
gave a good demonstration of its reliability 
and performance. 

Morgan. Stand 129.—First appearing in 
1912, the Morgan has kept its place in the 
affections of many motorists. At that time the 
International One Hour record was taken at 
the then high speed of 59.8 m.p.h.; to-day 
Morgan models are capable of 100 m.p.h.* It is 
over forty years ago that the Morgan factory 
patented a system of independent suspension, 
and the same basic design is used now as then. 
The engines used in the current models, depend- 
ing on the performance required, are those 
either of the Standard Vanguard or of the 
Triumph TR8, the power provided being 68 
and 100 b.h.p. respectively. 

Morris. Stand 160.—The Morris range 
remains unchanged for 1959. The little Morris 
Minor is still a great favourite. Both the Minor 
and the Oxford are supplied with estate-car 
bodywork, in response to the increasing demand 
from motorists everywhere for this most prac- 
tical style. Even without the rear seat being 
folded flat to give maximum capacity for lug- 
gage, the load-carrying space on an estate car 
is much greater than on a saloon, particularly 
when one is forced to carry awkward packages. 

Nash. Stand 136.—The American Motors 
Corporation, maker of the Nash, is one of the 
few manufacturing groups in the U.S.A. who, 
instead of making bigger and bigger cars each 
year, have had the courage to reduce the 
dimensions of their latest models, which are 
1 ft. 6 ins. shorter than before. They argue 
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that this will make their cars easier to park and 
manceuvre than any other indigenous product. — 
The designers were, no doubt, assisted in reach- 
ing this decision by the surprising success of — 
the smaller European cars in the U.S.A. Six- 
and eight-cylinder models are produced, the 
engine of the latter being in V formation. 
Automatic transmission is available as an 
optional extra. The most lavishly equipped 
model in the range is the Ambassador saloon. 
N.S.U. Stand 173.—The N.S.U. Prinz is 
being shown for the first time at Earls Court, 
in its saloon and sports versions. This German- 
built car uses an Italian body style designed by 
Bertone. The power unit of the saloon is a 
600 c.c. one and it develops 20 b.h.p. at 4,600 
r.p.m.; a higher output could be obtained, but 
it has been deliberately restricted in the inter- 
ests of reliability and economy. A maximum 
speed of 70 m.p.h. is claimed, and the fuel con- 


.Sumption is said to be over 50 m.p.g. The 


sports version uses a basically similar engine, 
but with the power output increased to 30 
b.h.p., and from this a maximum speed of 85 
m.p.h.1s claimed. The suspension to all four 
wheels is independent, and the car’s total 
weight of less than 10 cwt. no doubt justifies 
the manufacturer’s claim that it can beat many 
well-known cars of greater engine capacity. 

Peugeot. Stand 152.—This famous old- 
established French firm shows the Peugeot 203 
and the 403. Apart from differences in appear- 
ance, the 203 has an engine capacity of 1,290 
c.c. and the 403 has a larger unit of 1,498 c.c. | 
Unlike the three other large French manufac- 
turers, Peugeot follows convention in mount- 
ing the engine at the front, with rear-wheel 
drive. It is an interesting point that included 
in the standard specification are such sensible — 
small advantages as a water temperature gauge, | 
front seats that can be let down to provide 
sleeping accommodation and—very important 
for most French drivers—built-in attachments 
on the roof for the inevitable roof rack. It is 
pleasing to note that the bumpers and over- 
riders are made of stainless steel. 

Porsche. Stand 128.—This outstanding 
German car continues to make friends every- 
where, but principally among motorists who 
are more interested in motoring for its own sake 
than as a means of transport. The engine is 
mounted at the rear, next to the rear axle 
through which the drive is taken. So successful 
has the Porsche been in many international 
sports-car races that the factory has recently 
been running what are basically sports cars in 
purely racing-car events. Independent sus- 
pension is used for all four wheels which, in 
conjunction with highly geared and sensitive 
steering, makes it a remarkably fast car from 
point to point, more or less regardless of road 
conditions. Study of the design and the 
experience of many owners suggest that the 
efficiency of the Porsche will be maintained for 
large mileages, without recourse to expensive 
and troublesome overhauls. 

Renault. Stand 143.—The exhibits from 
this oldest of French factories include the 
Dauphine, the 750 and the Frégate. The last- 
named is fitted with the makers’ own system 
of automatic transmission, known as_ the 
Transfluide. Both the Dauphine, which has an 
engine of 845 c.c., and the 750, which has an en- 
gine of 750 c.c., employ rear-mounted engines, 
with independent suspension to all four wheels. 
These two smaller models are remarkable for 
their agility and eagerness; this has the effect 
of impelling the driver to get the best out of the 
car, and prevents him from driving in an 
indolent and disinterested manner. The Frégate, 
which has an engine of 2,141 c.c. and develops 
80 b.h.p., has remarkably good road-holding 
and gives the impression that it could be driven 
for hundreds of miles at top speed without 
strain to the driver or the mechanical parts. 
Unlike the two smaller models, which are small 
and dainty, the Frégate is roomy for both 
passengers and luggage. 

Riley. Stand 153.—The 1.5-litre Riley is 
shown in unchanged form at this year’s exhibi- 
tion. Closely related to the Wolseley of the same 
engine capacity, the Riley is intended for drivers 
wanting a slightly higher performance. Its 
potential performance is suggested by the num- 
ber of enthusiastic drivers who have selected 
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e Riley for competitive work in such events as 
ials and rallies, and even in the occasional 
ce for production touring cars. The suspension 
soft enough to give comfortable motoring to 
iver and passengers, and at the same time it 
ves good high-speed cornering in the hands 
an experienced driver. In common with 
her products of the British Motor Corpora- 
on, the Riley uses parts in use on other 
akes. This not only helps to keep the cost 
ywn, but makes the obtaining of spare parts 
uch less of a problem. 

Rolls-Royce. Stand 168.—On the Rolls- 
oyce stand will be found three Silver Cloud 
odels and one Silver Wraith. The latter has 
longer wheelbase and is designed primarily 
x chauffeur-driven use; in this form it can be 
stained with specialist-built limousine body- 
ork, capable of carrying up to seven people. 
n this model such items as television and 
ctating machines can be fitted. The Silver 
loud, which is one of the most dignified and 
egant cars in production, is normally sold to 
wner/drivers, but a slightly lengthened version 

available for those who require to use a 
1auffeur during the week, but drive themselves 
itside working hours. The greater length of 
lis version allows the fitting of a rising division 
stween the front and rear compartments. As 
1e would expect on the world’s best car, the 
andard of finish, of both the bodywork and 
1e mechanical parts, is an example of crafts- 
anship at its very best. Knowing the methods 
lowed in developing and testing by Rolls- 
oyce, it is easy to be confident that the visual 
apression. of excellence is much more than skin 
2ep. It has been said that the Rolls-Royce, 
cause of this excellence, is the cheapest car 
| the world to run over an extended period. 

Rover. Stand 161.—Although the previ- 
isly-known Rover range of cars is continued, 
ost visitors to the show will direct their 
tention to the new Rover 3 litre, which has 
1e highest performance of any car as yet built 
y this firm. Its maximum speed should be 
ttle short of 100 m.p.h. and, although I have 
ot yet tested this new model, I am confident 


ROVER 75 


SKODA SALOON 


that the firm’s reputation for silence and 
smoothness will not have been lost in the search 
for higher performance. The new Rover is 
normally fitted with a four-speed synchromesh 
gearbox, but Borg-Warner automatic trans- 
mission is available. Included in the equipment 
is an item not previously seen on British cars. 
This consists of direct fresh air entries, with 
their exits just below the ends of the wind- 
screen, which allow the occupants to have fresh 
air around their faces even with the heater 
working at full blast to warm the feet. This 
system gets rid of stale air and tobacco smoke, 
and prevents drowsiness and headaches during 
a long run. Careful examination of the new 
3 litre shows that almost every worth-while 
item of equipment is included in the specifi- 
cation. 

Simca. Stand 125.—The popular Simca 
Aronde is shown this year in a new form. The 
wheelbase has been lengthened, allowing the 
passenger load and the car itself to be lowered a 
little. This increase in accommodation has 
been offset slightly by the bodywork’s now 
being slimmer. The Flash engine remains the 
same, with a capacity of 1,290 c.c., which gives 
a power of 48 b.h.p.; the car has a maximum 
speed of over 80 m.p.h. Possibly the best 
feature of the Simca is the manner in which it 
can be driven for long distances at as high a 
speed as road conditions will allow; this is 
largely because of the good suspension and the 
sensitive and accurate steering. A _ special 
engine with a higher compression ratio is 
optionally available; this gives an increase in 
power of 9 b.h.p. with consequent improve- 
ment in the overall performance. A good fea- 
ture of the Simca is that the fuel consumption, 
even at high average speeds, is around 30 to 
32 m.p.g. 

Singer. Stand 166.—The Singer Gazelle, 
which now uses the 14-litre-engine common to 
other cars in the Rootes Group, has only minor 
changes in appearance since it was last seen by 
the general public. Like other cars from the 
group it is fitted with a four-speed gearbox 
with the Laycock-de Normanville overdrive, 


“Your Wolseley, Sir” 


Richards has an eye for cars and a knack of rating their owners with 

surprising accuracy. Should his attentions appear a little more deferential and his salute 
a little more vigorous, it is undoubtedly something to do with a Wolseley Six-Ninety, 

a car he invariably associates with people of good taste and discrimination. 


This luxurious six-cylinder saloon combines the comfort of a generously pro- 
portioned six-seat interior with the advantages of abundant power. The Six- 


Ninety is available with Automatic Transmission or Overdrive. 
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which can be brought into use after one’s 
selected cruising speed has been reached. Not 
only does the overdrive give effortless cruising, 
which means less engine wear, but it can have a 
decided effect in decreasing the fuel consump- 
tion. As well as the standard saloon model, a 
convertible is available, and the folding head 
of this model is easy to erect and stow away. 
With the convertible closed there is little to 
choose between it and the normal saloon. A 
slight increase in wind roar is the only price 
one has to pay for the benefits of open-car 
motoring. 

Skoda. Stand 116. — Although little 
known outside its country of origin—Czecho- 
slovakia—before the war, the Skoda has become 
increasingly well known in parts of Europe 
recently. The engine is of 1,089 c.c.; on the 
440 saloon model 40 b.h.p. is developed, and on 
the 450 two-seater sports version 50 b.h.p. The 
Skoda’s reputation has been built on its good 
road-holding, its ruggedness and apparent 
ability to stand up to rough usage under the 
worst possible conditions. In Britain it is a 
highly-priced car, compared with our own 
better-known models of similar engine and 
passenger capacity. 

Standard. Stand 147.—Greatest interest 
on this stand will be drawn to the new Standard 
Vanguard, which has benefited from the advice 
of Vignale, the Italian coach-builder. All the 
mechanical details of the existing Phase III 
Vanguard are retained, and it is only the body- 
work which is being modernised and cleaned 
up. A four-speed gearbox, with a well-placed 
central gear lever, can be had instead of the 
normal three-speed gearbox with the gear lever 
mounted on the steering column. It is comfort- 
ing that several manufacturers are now returning 
to the much more sensible central gear lever. 
In addition, automatic transmission is avail- 
able as an optional extra. As well as the Van- 
guard, the Ensign and the Pennant models 
are shown; these have engines of 1,670 and 948 
c.c. respectively. The useful model with an 
estate-car body is continued on the Vanguard 
chassis, but, because this type of car is often 
used over rough ground, the Vignale-type 
wheels are not used. 

Studebaker. Stand 156.—Two versions 
of the Studebaker Hawk are shown, one being 
a four-door saloon, and the other a two-door 
coupé. Both use the same eight-cylinder 
engine, and the chassis specification is on the 
same lines. Both cars have power-assisted 
steering and brakes and reclining adjustable 
seats—similar to the German Reutter type— 
are also fitted. Among the strangely described 
colours listed for the Studebaker is Tahiti 
coral. This term is to me an uninformative 
description. 

Sunbeam. Stand 159.—The Sunbeam 
Rapier continues unchanged for 1959. The 
excellence of the existing model has been fully 
confirmed in 1958, during which it won four of 
Europe’s major international rallies. The four- 
cylinder twin-carburettor engine of 14 litres 
gives 73 b.h.p. at 5,200 r.p.m., and this is 
sufficient to give the car a top speed of around 
90 m.p.h. What is perhaps more important is 
that it can be accelerated from a standstill to 
75 m.p.h. in 25 seconds. Not so long ago this 
time would have been needed to accelerate a 
car of 1} litres from a standstill to only 60 
m.p.h. Perhaps through their competition 
experience, Sunbeam have wisely reverted to a 
centrally-placed gear lever. The gearbox ratios 
are augmented by the optionally obtainable 
overdrive, which gives quiet and smooth cruis- 
ing at high speed. Brakes and steering have 
both been improved since last year’s motor 
show, allowing high average speeds to be 
achieved without unnecessarily preoccupying 
the driver or worrying the passengers. 

Triumph. Stand 135.—The only changes 
to the Triumph TR3 are minor ones affecting 
the air entry and the front of the car and the 
securing of the side curtains. This car is, how- 
ever, well known because of its very good per- 
formances in international rallies, and from 
these events the manufacturers have no doubt 
learnt a great deal. Completely conventional 
in design, the TR3 gives a good performance, 
and the manufacturer’s custom of using the 
Laycock-de Normanville overdrive in such a 
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VOLVO SALOON 


WOLSELEY 15/50 SALOON 
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* problem. 


way that overdrive can be used on second A 
third gears, as well as on top gear, makes an _ 
appreciable difference to the effective accelera-_ 
tion. As the car has, in effect, seven gear ratios, 
it is easy for the driver to select the ideal ratio — 
for almost any road conditions. ’ 

Unicar. Stand 120.—The Unicar is one 
more of the many miniature cars now being 
built. The manufacturers claim that it will do 
both 60 m.p.h. and 75 m.p.g. A two-cylinder 
air-cooled engine with a capacity of only 328 
c.c. is used, from which a power of 18 b.h.p. is 
obtained. To assist in reducing the overall 
weight a reinforced fibre-glass body is used. Its 
proportions are slightly better than certain of 
the ultra-economical cars now on the market. 
The hammock-type seats fitted are comfortable, 
without taking too much kneeroom from occa- 
sional child passengers in the rear. With such 
a small car—its overall length is only 9 ft. 
8 ins.—the carriage of luggage could be a 


Vauxhall. Stand 163.—All three models 
of the Vauxhall—the Victor, Velox and Cresta 
—are continued.for 1959 with no changes other 
than modification to colours and trim. One 
item of interest is, however, the use of stainless 
steel for the roof mouldings. It is encouraging 
to note that the use of this durable material is 
spreading, in place of the unsatisfactory chrome, 
which is such a nuisance to motorists. Also 
manufactured by Vauxhall is the Bedford, which 
is now available with a four-berth caravan body, 
and this might well be an interesting vehicle for 
motorists wishing to penetrate into the country 
well away from main roads and hotels. 

Volkswagen. Stand 119.—Bearing little 
resemblance to its ancestor, the current Volks- 
wagen has all the appearance of a well-finished 
family saloon, and at first glance it is not obvious 
that beneath the bodywork there is little that 
conforms to the conventions. The engine is an 
air-cooled flat-four-cylinder, with a capacity of 
1,192 c.c. This is carried at the rear of the car 
and the drive is taken to the rear wheels. This 
concentration of the power and transmission 
units gives the designer complete freedom in 
providing for the passengers. With this design 
the luggage space tends to be limited in com- 
parison with the conventional design, as the 
luggage boot at the front has to leave room for 
the turning of the front wheels. The car is fitted 
with independent suspension for all four wheels, 
and the speeds at which the Volkswagen can be 
driven over rough roads is surprising to many 
motorists. In addition to the everyday saloon 
the smart Karmann Ghia coupé is shown; this 
model is intended for only two people and has 
surprisingly good luggage accommodation. 

Volvo. Stand 115.—For the first time this 
Swedish car is being shown at Earls Court, 
although it has been seen by many motorists 
competing in touring car races at Silverstone, 
where it impressed by its performance and 
cornering capabilities. The model shown—the 
122S—has a four-cylinder engine with a capa- 
city of 1,580 c.c., from which the high power of 
85 b.h.p. is claimed at 5,500 r.p.m. Twin S.U. 
carburettors are used, and there is a relatively 
high compression ratio of 8.2 to 1. The chassis 
specification is conventional, with independent 
suspension of the front wheels by coil springs and 
wishbones. The Volvo has been driven by 
Swedish drivers in arduous rallies inside the 
Arctic Circle, and under these conditions has 
demonstrated its durability and toughness. In 
appearance the Volvo is pleasing, but the inter- 
nal furnishing is not of the standard usual on 
some equivalent British cars. 

Wolseley. Stand 145.—The Wolseley 
range continues without change. It includes the 
1.5 litre, the 15/50 and the 6/90, all three of 
which are supplied in saloon form. The resem- 
blances between the 1.5 and the 15/50 and other 
cars made by the B.M.C. are immediately 
apparent, as the bodywork of these two models ~ 
is almost identical with that used on the 1.5 
Riley and the M.G. Magnette. Detailed tech- 
nical differences make them suitable for a dif- 
ferent type of driver, however, and this alone 
justifies the production of basically similar cars 
within the same manufacturing group. The 
Wolseley 6/90 is popular with many police 
forces, and in many ways it has the qualities of 
the cars of an earlier era. 
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The Humber Hawk 


Estate Car 


BIG load and passenger space 

A four hundred pound load of luggage and 

six passengers can be carried with the rear 

seat raised. Eight hundred and forty pounds 

and two passengers withthe rear seat stowed! 
Think of that in terms of trunks, suitcases, 

sports kit and professional equipment. 


EXTRA strength and safety 

All-steel unitary construction gives massive 
toughness, superb strength. Big brakes, 
power in reserve, superb visibility through 


A PRODUCT OF 
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MOTOR VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 
ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 
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wrap-round front screen and wide-span 
rear window, all make for greater safety. 


POWER and comfort to spare 

There’s all the power of the latest, economi- 
cal, Hawk o.h.v. engine under the bonnet 
—to get you there fast and in real comfort. 


LUXURY throughout 

Spacious and beautifully appointed with 
extra wide, deep-cushion seating and de 
luxe fittings. New style facia, also door 
cappings, handsomely finished in rich Burr 


walnut. Immaculate throughout with choice 
of new two-tone colour schemes. Four wide 
doors and easy-load tailgates. You get all 
this and more with the Humber Hawk 
Estate Car. 


WITH FULLY AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 
OR OVERDRIVE AVAILABLE AS AN EXTRA 


ALSO AVAILABLE AS A 
SALOON AND LIMOUSINE 


ROOTES MOTORS LTD 


* DEVONSHIRE HOUSE * PICCADILLY W.TI 
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A BENTLEY S MODEL FITTED WITH A CONVERTIBLE BODY BY PARK 


disappointment after examining the coach- 

work at this year’s Earls Court Exhibition. 
In spite of the appearance for the first time of 
certain new cars, there is only one car shown 
which can be truly described as in the 1959 
idiom, and that car—the DS19 Citroen—was 
introduced some time ago. It is surprising that 
the willingness to point the way ahead, demon- 
strated by its makers, has not been emulated by 
other makers. Even the new Austin A40, which 
exhibits a change of heart by its constructors 
and a breakaway from over-ornamentation and 
consequent impurity of line, demonstrates little 
that is new. It is, in fact, difficult to under- 
stand why this simple design required the 
employment of a specialised foreign designer. 

Once one accepts, even if grudgingly, the 
fact that most manufacturers will not take the 
risk of producing a car of truly modern appear- 
ance, it has to be agreed that increased attention 
to detail and a continual process of tidying up 
are producing better motor-cars, even among 
the flow-production makes. As always, the 
highest-priced cars show the amazingly high 
standards which can be achieved by the 
craftsmen of the industry. 

The motor industry adheres to body shapes 
which are basically little different from those in 
fashion 10 or even 20 years ago, because of the 
limitations imposed on the body designers by 
those responsible for the technical lay-out of 


l is difficult to avoid a distinct feeling of 


acar. On the Citroen, which I mention above, 
the engine and transmission aggregate are 
grouped at the front of the car, as front-wheel 
drive is employed, and on the Renault Dauphine 
the engine is rear-mounted in conjunction with 
rear-wheel drive; these two different methods— 
both unusual—enable the body designer to have 
much greater freedom. On the conventional car, 
with a forward-mounted engine and the power 
transmitted to the rear wheels, the body design 
cannot vary much from normal, For many years 
countless motorists have objected to the con- 
tinuance of the inconvenient transmission 
tunnels which divide front and rear floors on the 
average car. Nothing much, however, can be 
done about this as long as the power has to be 
passed from a forward-mounted engine through 
a long propellor shaft to the rear axle and wheels. 
The illogicality of this arrangement is apparent. 
The amount of ingenuity which is employed to 
obtain maximum room for both passengers and 
luggage on the average car is immense, but one 
cannot help feeling that it would be better 
employed persuading manufacturers to break 
completely new ground with the basic design. 
Two of the best-looking cars in the ex- 
hibition come from specialised manufacturers 
and are expensive. They are the latest 3.7- 
litre Aston Martin DB4 and the 3-litre Alvis. 
Apart from its appearance, the Aston Martin 
is of special interest because the bodywork 
is constructed on the lines originated by 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN COACHWORK 


WARD. The hood folds neatly away 


Superleggera, Milan, in which the body panelling 
is attached directly to a light-weight framework 
of steel tubing. The bodywork on the Alvis, 
which is available in both saloon and con- 
vertible form, is based on the design originally 
shown on an Alvis by the Swiss coachbuilders 
Graber. Both cars are examples to many other 
constructors because of their clean lines, lack of 
ornamentation and the impression they rightly 
give of being built to cover long distances at 
high speeds. This new Aston Martin is of 
particular interest, as the basic framework 
consists of a steel platform, to which the 
separate tubular body framework is attached, 
and the complete body/chassis unit is insulated 
against the effects of heat and noise. The latest 
type of Reutter fully-adjustable reclining bucket 
seats are fitted. This type of seat, which is 
becoming increasingly popular with Con- 
tinental motorists, can be adjusted to allow the 
front passenger to adopt a reclining position, or 
even to lie right back and doze off. As far as 
the driver is concerned, it is possible to set the 
seat most accurately to give the best driving 
position on normal roads, and also to give a 
more relaxed position when driving on such long 
straight roads as the autobahnen and auto- 
stvade. Although adequate seating is provided 
for occasional use by two rear passengers, 
most buyers of the DB4 will probably use the 
rear compartment to increase luggage capacity. 


This year’s show emphasises once again 
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Gracing today’s finest cars 


YOU TAKE THE ROAD in style when you ride on new 3-T Nylon Tyres 

by Goodyear. The strongest, safest, most luxurious tyres ever made. 
They combine the miracle-strength of exclusive 3-T Nylon cord with the 
unique Self-Adjusting Tread—for the perfection of motoring pleasure. 


HE WORLD OVER, MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TYRES THAN ON ANY OTHER MAKE 
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that the black car is becoming less popular, and 
that the craze for light and gay colours is leading 
more and more manufacturers to use dual 
colour schemes. The lines of many popular cars 
are clearly designed to accommodate two colours 
and, were a buyer to insist on having his car 
finished in only one colour, the result would be 
untidy, because the various mouldings would be 
obviously pointless. I predicted last year that 
some manufacturers would launch out into 
offering triple or even quadruple colour schemes 
and, although this has not happened yet, I still 
feel that it is on the way, however much some 
of us may regret it. 

The trend towards the estate car, which has 
been increasing in importance for some years, 
now shows that the days of the wood-framed 
body are over. Almost every estate car now has 
a normal steel body of similar construction to 
the every-day saloon, but with the advantages 
of extra windows, folding seat and rear door, 
which make the estate car so much more useful 
to many motorists. The new Austin A40, with 
its bodywork styled by Farina of Turin, is 
exemplary of the trend in estate cars. By 
ridding the car of confusing ornament and 
cleaning up the lines generally, a worth- 
while attempt has been made to give what is, in 
effect, a humble little estate car the flair and 
character normally associated with a saloon car 
of much higher price. It is sometimes forgotten 
by some builders of estate cars that an increasing 
number are being sold to motorists who do not 
habitually use them for agricultural purposes, 
and who want just as many conveniences and as 
much comfort as will be found on the equivalent 
saloon. In my opinion, it is wrong, for example, 
to fit smaller and more thinly upholstered seats 
in an estate car, although I agree that it is wiser 
to use moulded rubber floor mats in preference 
to thick and easily ruined carpets. 

It is now fashionable to fit a layer of rubber 
padding along the edge of the fascia, with the 
intention of reducing injury should the front 
passenger be projected forward. I have noticed, 
however, that in many cases this padding would 
be of little use in an accident, as the gentle 
pressure of one finger is sufficient in many 
cases to reach the hard under-surface; thus the 
padding serves only to conceal the raw edge of 
the fascia. I feel strongly that safety devices 
fitted to a car should be truly effective, rather 
than merely additional selling points. In some 
cases the padded portion of the fascia is in such 
a place that the passenger could not possibly 
Law heternee 

I sometimes wonder whether fitting 
dished steering wheels is of any more use. They 
are intended to prevent the driver from coming 
in contact with the steering-column boss in a 


THE 3.7-LITRE ASTON MARTIN, WITH SUPERLEGGERA BODY. 


transmission have been proved on the race track 
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THE NEW AUSTIN A40, WHICH COMBINES THE ADVANTAGES OF A NORMAL © 
SALOON AND AN ESTATE CAR. The extended roof line allows much greater headroom in — 


the rear seat 


serious head-on accident, but I feel that the 
steepness of the angle at which the steering- 
wheel spokes are set might cause them to tear 
out, with the same unpleasant result. 

The tendency, observable at last year’s 
motor shows, for stainless steel to be used in 
place of chromium, has, unfortunately, not 
increased in favour to any extent. This is a 
pity, as, although this metal is rather less 
bright than chromium, it is much more enduring. 
This lack of attention to the merits of stainless 
steel may be due to the fact that it is easier to 
use it for relatively large and simple areas than 
for such irritating little parts as ventilator 
hinges. 

The new Rover 3-litre features an item of 
equipment not previously seen on a British car. 
This consists of two ventilation holes, one 
mounted at each end of the lower edge of the 
windscreen and completely separate from the 
normal heating and demisting system, which 
allow cool fresh air to be directed towards the 
faces of the driver and front passenger, or to the 
rear passengers. This is a useful fitment, as it 
allows the heater to be used at full blast in the 
winter to warm one’s feet and the car interior, 
without risk of headaches and drowsiness. The 
two slots can be controlled separately. In 
keeping with the standards already set by 
Rovers, there is no worth-while item of equip- 
ment which is not included in the specification 
of the new car. 

More cars are now being offered with gear 


The engine and 


levers on the floor, and with hand-brake levers 
in a sensible position. There is little doubt 
that, apart from the enthusiastic motorist, 
more and more with little experience of 
earlier days will become convinced of the 
advantages of the floor gear lever over the type 
operating insecurely from the steering column. 
The awkward and unnatural arm movement 
forced on the driver by many steering-column 
gear levers is, in many cases, endured only 
because the motorist has never experienced the 
type which was originally almost universal. 

More and more manufacturers are offering 
such important instruments as a water-temper- 
ature gauge, an ammeter and an oil-pressure 
gauge, but only as optional extras. If the extra 
charge is not paid the motorist has to be content 
with vague warning lights, and I feel that the 
implied slur on the intelligence of the every- 
day driver is not justified. I am convinced that 
many more drivers take a lively interest in the 
mechanical welfare of their cars than the 
industry will allow. In any case, I think it is bad 
psychology to offer the prospective purchaser a 
long list of extras. Would it not be more 
fitting to quote as standard the car’s price 
with all the extras included, and then lower the 
price for those who did not require the fullest 
equipment? It seems indefensible to call a car 
heater an optional extra, particularly if the car 
is for the home market and our unpredictable 
weather. 

Among the ways in which cars have 
improved appreciably in recent years are such 
details as instrumentation, the lay-out and style 
of minor controls and the tidying up of internal 
trimming. There are few cars left with fancy- 
shaped instruments, and the sensible black- 
faced instruments are becoming more widely 
employed. Similarly the shapeless lumps of 
plastic which served as dashboard controls are 
now absent, and most cars are fitted with neat 
and tidy switches, although there are still some 
manufacturers who retain those irritating 
switches that require to be pulled and twisted; 
the vagueness of their operation can at times 
be a source of danger. In the years immediately 
following the war it was normal to find that 
either the window winder or the door handle 
was bound to interfere with the knees of the 
driver and the front passenger. It would, I am 
sure, be extremely difficult to find a current 
model of which this complaint could be made. 
On the other hand, the number of cars with ash- 
trays of any use to either cigarette- or pipe- 
smokers can probably be counted on the fingers 
ofone hand. This is perhaps a small point, but 
this lack of forethought must cause annoyance 
to motorists, both when driving and when trying 
to tidy the mess of blown ash. 

The present emphasis on bright and gay 
colours may be admirable when one’s new car 
is inspected in the showroom, or during the first 
few weeks of its life, but one cannot help wonder- 
ing how pleasing its appearance will be after the 
inevitable scratches and scores of town motoring 
have taken their toll. Some of the flamboyantly- 
named colours will be well-nigh impossible to 
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*- Phenomenal roadholding 

‘- Panoramic vision 

‘ Advanced styling 

* Finger-light steering 

# All-synchromesh gearbox 
* Smooth long-life engine 

“- Powerful progressive brakes 
+ Roomy comfortable interior 
+ Low centre of gravity 

* Extra large boot 


It all adds up 
o a Vauxhall! | 


At the show or on the road, look out for the new good looks of the Vauxhalls, in 
their distinctive 1959 colours. Notice how perfectly those clean, modern lines express 
the car of today. ; 

Vauxhall beauty is much more than skin deep. Beneath each low-swept hull lie 
Vauxhall suspension, superb brakes, and the controlled power of one of the world’s 


Victor £498 + £250 7s. PT (£748 7s.) 

Victor Super £520 + £261 7s. PT (£781 7s.) 
Victor Estate Car £620 + £311 7s. PT (£931 7s.) 
Velox £655 + £328 17s. PT (£983 17s.) 

Cresta £715 + £358 17s. pT (£1,073 17s.) 


most famous engines. Through those windows you see everything . . . the view, the 
car behind, the old lady hesitating on your near side. When pride, comfort and safety 
are at stake, it all adds up to a Vauxhall. 

Ask your Vauxhall dealer to let you try them on the road. Cresta, Velox or the 
world-beating Victor... 


everyone drives better in a Vauxhall! 


Vauxhall Motors Limited « Luton « Bedfordshire 
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each one 10 years ahead of its ti 


WHAT CAR comes near the new and brilliant Citroen? 
Answer: only another new and brilliant Citroen. 
And here it is. The superb I.D. 19 has the same 
amazing hydro-pneumatic suspension, the same tena- 
cious road-holding, the same ease of handling and 
cornering, the same braking efficiency as the senior 
Citroen. All this, in fact: ” 

® Hydro-pneumatic suspension —the most advanced in the 


world — keeps car at same height and on even keel, giving un- 
believably smooth riding whatever the load, camber or surface. 


@ Powered front-wheel disc brakes (standard brakes for rear 
wheels) for instant halting always. 

@ Single-spoke steering wheel and new-angle steering column 
minimise danger to wrists and chest, make the Citroen safest 
to drive. 

@ Front wheel drive plus low centre of gravity give maximum 
road-holding . .. facilitate high-speed cornering. 


® Seating for 5-6 in comfort. Oversize boot — 17 cu. ft. 


@ Best all-round visibility of any production saloon. 
® Petrol conswmption 38 m.p.g. at steady 50 m.p.h. (“Autocar”’ 
29/8/58). Genuine top speed 88 m.p.h. 


The 1.D. 19 — £998 plus £500.7.0. p.t. 
And, of course, the D.S.19 at £1,150 
plus £576.7.0 p.t. also has: 


@ Hydraulically-assisted rack and pinion steering which makes 
for feather-touch, finger tip control. 


@ Hydraulically-operated gear box. Clutch automatically dis- 
engages below minimum r.p.m.— engine cannot stall. 


@ Genuine top-speed of 87-90 m.p.h., 28-30 m.p.g. at 45 m.p.h. 


>A) 


MOTOR SHOW STAND 150 
E00 


Ask your nearest Citroen dealer to let you take the wheel of one of these wonderful cars and prove for yourself 
that it’s ten years ahead of its time. For full details and name of nearest dealer write to address below. 


Don’t just keep up, get ten years ahead with a (Gy Wii TPR © EN AN 


CITROEN CARS LTD., TRADING ESTATE, SLOUGH BUCKS. SLOUGH 23811 
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HE CITROEN DS19, “THE ONLY CAR SHOWN WHICH 
CAN BE TRULY DESCRIBED AS IN THE 1959 IDIOM” 


atch after a few weeks have faded the original colour. I know from 
scussions with motorists that the first flush of pride of ownership is 
ickly dissipated when fading colours and deteriorating chromium 
come noticeable. This whole subject of colours seems to become 
ther pointless when one thinks how many purchasers do not obtain 
livery of the colour combination they actually ordered. In so many 
ses the motorist feels compelled to take whatever colour is available 
1 the day his name comes to the top of his dealer’s list. If I am right 

this, the manufacturers would be doing motorists a real service by 
fering many fewer colours and, perhaps, much soberer ones. The pur- 
1aser would still be glad to accept delivery, and the more sober colours 
ould in the end give much better service and satisfaction. They might 
t persuade him to change to a newer car so often, and in that pos- 
bly rests the explanation. 

The habit among larger manufacturers of using interchangeable 
rts among cars of different makes within the group no doubt reduces 
anufacturing costs and thus keeps down the selling price, but one can- 
ot help wondering whether the process is not being carried too far, when 
most the only important difference between cars of similar performance 
id capacity is in the shape of the frontal air entry. Such standardisa- 
on and centralisation can no doubt be justified, but it might seem to 
1e casual observer that the logical sequel would be to build one car, 
ther than four similar cars with different-looking radiators. 

The tendency among motorists to fit fancy devices on the ends of 
chaust pipes seems to be waning, although London Transport are now 
ting deflectors on bus exhaust pipes. Their effect is to direct the 
chaust fumes on to the road surface, thus increasing the slipperiness of 
ie road. It would, I think, be much better if all exhaust pipes were 
rected slightly upwards, and in the case of lorries and buses carried up 
) the top of the vehicle, to avoid the risks from all and sundry inhaling 
ingerous diesel fumes. 

While one cannot avoid a feeling of disappointment that so few 
anufacturers seem prepared to take bold steps, this year’s exhibition 
lows Once again the steady improvement that is being made to cars, 
id it also demonstrates that the standard of finish on British cars is 
ie highest. 


HE REUTTER 


SEAT, WHICH CAN BE 
ARIOUS ANGLES. The seat shown has a folding head-rest and is 
fitted to the new Bristol 406 


ADJUSTED AT 


921 


4 ee | 
H. A. FOX 
& CO. LTD. 
OUficially appointed Retailers of 


ROLLS-ROYCE G& BENTLEY 


ROVER - JAGUAR - SAPPHIRE - BRISTOL: ALVIS 
DAIMLER - STANDARD - TRIUMPH 


3-5, BURLINGTON GARDENS, OLD BOND ST.,W.I. 


Felephone:REGENT 8822 (sues) 
SERVICE AND COACH WORKS 
i 47, MORTLAKE ROAD 
(Ona South Circular Road ) 
KEW 
RIC 5625 
SPECIAL RETAMERS of W.J.MULLINER COACHWORK 


NOW veps FOR FOUR 


WA SIX-SCATER TOURER 
WITH A BUILTIN RESTAURANT 


Now providing sleeping accommoda- 
tion for a total of four people, the 
compact new Bedford Dormobile 
Caravan has more to offer than ever 
before. Everything the caravanner 
requires is provided in this ingeniously- 
designed ‘home on wheels’ which is as 
simple to manoeuvre as a car. For 
touring, six seats are installed and 
these can be simply arranged round 
the built-in table to form an ‘on-the- 
spot restaurant.’ All caravan appoint- 
ments are provided, including cooker, 
sink, wardrobe and cupboards. 


#L¢277 BEDFORD 

DORMOBILE 
CARAVAN 
£775 Nop.t. 


SEE STAND 109 
MOTOR SHOW 


or Shaw & Kilburn’s Showrooms, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 


PIONEERS OF 
THE ALL-PURPOSE 
VEHICLE 


Full details from Bedford Dealers or the 
designers 


Dept. C.L.. UTILECON WORKS, 


Phone: Folkestone 51844. 


FOLKESTONE 
Established 1773 
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By Appointment 
To H.B.H. The Duke of Edinburgh 

Outfitters 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd. 


Watching the Sport of Kings, 
or hurrying home from the office 
on the first frosty days of 
winter, you'll find it’s warmer 
inside a Daks topcoat. 


Above left: Three-quarter length 
double-breasted “British Warm’ 
with leather buttons. £19 10s Od. 


Below left: Kerry, a single-breasted 
rough woven tweed coat 
with raglan sleeves. £20. 


Centre: Cheltenham, single-breasted 
three-quarter length topcoat 

in broad checked tweed. £18. 

Right: Lincoln, a single-breasted 
medium weight Crombie 

with large patch pockets. £26. 


< 
a 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd London W1, Reg 2002 
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ENGLISH QUILTS WITH A PERSIAN ORIGIN 


WO persistent features of English em- 

broidery from the Tudor period until the 

beginning of the 19th century were the 
mstant choice of flowers as a subject and a 
adiness to draw inspiration from Eastern 
amples. England’s most important contact 
ith the East during most of this period was 
rough the trading operations of the East 
dia Company, and the main causes of 
astern influence on English embroidery were 
iturally the stuffs brought home by traders 
ith India, and later with China. It 
_ perhaps, not so generally realised that 
at particularly happy combination of these 
yin themes, the English embroidered quilt 
the early 18th century, owes its origin to 
sia. 

In South Persia in the 17th and 18th 
nturies there was a fashion for embroidered 
id quilted prayer rugs and bath mats. These 
ats, made of layers of soft white cotton 
ulted together, were embroidered with flower 
signs in coloured silks, mostly in chain stitch. 
here appear to have been two main types of 
sign, very similar to each other in lay-out. 
oth had a flower border and a central medal- 
m. of flowers of the kind found in many Persian 
rpets. In one the remaining space was filled 
ith twining stems and flowers in the style of 
e painted tilework of the Persian mosques. 
| the other the background was dotted with 
agle flowers, each a complete unit in itself. 
nese bath mats reached Northern India and 
idoubtedly provided the basic pattern for 
any of the printed cotton spreads which both 
idia and Persia produced in large numbers. 
rom India the printed cottons were brought to 
ngland, where they influenced the design of 
nglish embroidered bedspreads. It seems 
<ely, however, that the Persian bath mats 
ached England direct as well, since the Shah 
lowed facilities to an English trading company 
Isfahan; certainly the English quilts follow 
ie Persian style in every particular. Quilting 
as, of course, an art widely practised in Eng- 
nd in the 18th century, and many English 
reads are very greatly superior in this respect 
the Persian mats, which are usually quilted in 
plain diamond pattern. 

The technique of the individual flower 
udy, which was copied by the makers of the 
ulted mats, was first used in Persia as a 
ocade pattern. It was probably developed 
the textile workshops of Isfahan during the 
te 16th century, but its outstanding 1mport- 
ice as a form of design during the 17th century 
as due to the influence of a single Persian 
unter, Shafi Abbasi. Muhammad Shafi was 
ie son of the famous artist, Riza-i-Abbasi, 
uurt painter to Shah Abbas I (1587-1629). 
ater he in his turn became court painter to 
1ah Abbas II (1642-1667) and, like his father, 
lopted the suffix Abbasi. 

Anyone who has travelled mile after mile, 
ren by modern transport, across the stony 
sserts which cover the greater part of Persia, 
id has then in imagination made this same 
urney by mule or camel caravan, in a journey 
at would take three weeks for a stage now 
complished in one day, will sympathise with 
le Persian’s deep love of gardens, of fountains 
id of flowers. 

Isfahan, the Safavid capital and home 
wn of Shafi Abbasi, lying as it does in a 
irticularly fertile valley, is a flower-lover’s 
iradise, its gardens and surrounding orchards 
-oviding a profusion of roses, carnations, irises, 
ies, pansies and many other flowers. By the 
3th century Persian love of flowers had already 
r several hundred years found expression in 
setry inspired by Sufi mysticism, which held 
at all beauty and all creation was one with 
od, and that worship of beauty in any form 
as therefore worship of God. The sophisticated 
id: leisured elegance of the Safavid court 
eated an atmosphere perfectly in tune with 
1ese ideas and provided an admirable back- 
‘ound for the painter who sought to convey the 
sential beauty of nature and of God contained 
.a single flower. 


By PAULINE JOHNSTONE 


Muhammad Shafi and other painters of his 
day inherited a long tradition of the use of the 
floral form in decorative art: his father Riza 
was himseif a noted flower-painter. Shafi, 
however, was the first of the great Persian 
painters to make the flower itself his main 
subject, his predecessors having used flowers as 
subordinate elements in a composition. 

Ever since the Mongol invasions of the 
14th century and the establishment of the 
Timurid dynasty in the 15th, Persia had main- 
tained close trade relations with China, which 
in turn led to the exchange of artistic ideas. 
Persian decorative art, which during this period 
became steadily more naturalistic in style, 
absorbed and made its own several features 


which were Chinese in origin. Among the most 
prominent of these was the curve to one side 
given to a tree or plant which was born of the 
Chinese abhorrence of anything rigid in plant 
form. 

In Persian hands the curve took on a 
certain formality and stylisation which are 
absent in the Chinese originals, and this form 
became a marked characteristic of Persian 


textile patterns. 

Shafi Abbasi’s conception of flower design 
was an individual study of a single flower, 
entirely naturalistic in character, drawn from 
the living model with the delicate exactitude of 
a botanical sketch, but forming in itself a 
artistic composition. 


balanced Like many 


| 


PERSIAN BROCADE OF THE 16th OR 17th CENTURY. Muhammad Shafi and other 


painters of his day inherited a long tradition in the use of floral forms in decorative art 


—— 
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tail 
Macktalay of 


When the occasion calls 

for a truly satisfying whisky, 

the discriminating drinker always 
asks for Mackinlay’s— 

a delicate Scotch of outstanding 
ffavour and character. 


| q 
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‘ 
LERS Leg 


Estab sished AF py 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Established 1820 


a manly 
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I’m always 
at odds with 


myself until... 


It’s never really ‘good morning’ until 
I’ve had my first puff of FOUR 
SQUARE And from first to last FOUR 
SQUARE is pure leaf, naturally matur- 
ed, without artificial flavouring — 
consequently, cool smoking pleasure 
and no ‘bite’. 


..-l’ve had 
my first 
pipe of 
FOUR SQUARE 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS—all medium strength 
RED &5 Origina) Matured Virginia 4/114 oz. 


BLUE && Original Mixture «-» 4/114 oz, 
YELLOW &5 Cut Cake 4/T+ oz. 
GREEN 5&5 Mixture 4/7£ oz. 


Also PURPLE $5 Curlies 4/74 0z. BROWN 88 Ripe Brown 4/74 oz. 
VACUUM PACKED TOBACCO IN I AND 2 OZ. TINS 


erry £. 
& ash My ENE delight 


A perfect gift to the most critical, palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 39/3 (camiaee 
subsequent supplies at £10.16 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND. Established 1800 
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ersian artists, he is known to have designed for 
\e fine brocades which were so highly prized at 
.e Safavid court and to which Persian weavers 
‘ought such a high degree of technical skill. 
ossibly because he was conscious of his art as 
sentially decorative, at any rate in so far as it 
mcerned textile design, and because, like all 
90d designers, he kept the technical demands of 
s medium before him, his flower studies in 
ite of their naturalism have the slightly 
ylised grace which transforms nature into art, 
id to this end he made frequent use of the 
aditional curve to the side. Brocade weavers 
sed one or more of the individual studies 
peated over the ground of the stuff in rows, 
1e Curve turning first one way and then the 
cher in alternate rows. 

Shafi Abbasi himself went to India later in 
fe and died there in 1674. His flower paintings 
<ercised a considerable influence on Indian 
90k-bindings of the 18th century. In Persia 
1e style that he had fostered lived on in 
rocade design for at least 200 years. The 
Isfahan”’ brocades retained their charn. {o1 

considerable time after his death, but 
ith continual copying the flower drawing 
ecame standardised and lost the freshness 
hich is such an essential quality of the Shafi 
bbasi designs. A few early embroideries 
iso exist showing the style at its best, 
ad it was used in embroidery in the quilted 
lats. 

English quilts are to be found in both the 
ersian mat styles, but it is the individual 
ower study which seems to have caught the 
nagination of English needlewomen. English 
<amples show the same delight in working 
om the living flower and have caught to a 
icety the technique of the sideways movement, 
ith its characteristic blending of naturalism 
ad stylisation. English quilts as a whole show 

much greater freedom of expression and 
vention than the Persian mats and have 
rought to the flower designs an unmistakably 7 ? 
nglish accent. ENGLISH EMBROIDERED QUILT OF THE EARLY 18th CENTURY. English 


Tilustvations : Victoria and Albert Museum examples show the same delight in working from the living flowers” 
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A Bathroom 
by 
BOLDING 


Illustrated is a suggested treatment 
for a bathroom, with 


marbled walls, white fittings, 


and many interesting features. 


You are invited to visit 
our Mayfair Showrooms 
at 58, Davies Street, London, W.1, 
where you will be able to see 


many delightful bathrooms 


of excellent design, quality 
of materials and workmanship. JOHN BOLDING & SONS LIMITED Founded in 1822. 


_ AP/63 ) 
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INVENTORS OF THE 18th CENTURY | 


By HOOLE JACKSON 


HE gay social life of the 18th century 

tends to obscure the great changes 

wrought in the English way of life by the 
inventors. They ended the reign of the long- 
established handcraft workers, and banished 
the spinning-wheel and home-weaving from the 
farms and cottages, where the usually large 
families of the time produced their wool or 
cotton and reaped a useful income from their 
work. Typical inventors were John Kay, who 
introduced the fly-shuttle, Richard Arkwright 
and his power-mills, and Lewis Paul, friend of 
Doctor Johnson and inventor of spinning by 
rollers. 

The protracted legal wars between in- 
ventor and inventor and technicalities of 
methods of spinning and weaving hide a story 
which is interwoven with even the famous 
Johnsonian circle, and even more significantly 
with changes in English architecture and social 
life in provincial country towns. 

Dr. Aikin gives a fair picture of merchant 
trading life in England before the introduction 
of the power-looms. ““The chapmen used to keep 
gangs of pack-horses, and accompany them to 
the principal towns with goods in packs, which 
they opened and sold to shopkeepers, lodging 
what was unsold in small stores at the inns. The 
pack-horses brought back sheep’s wool, which 
was bought on the journey and sold to makers 
of worsted yarn at Manchester, or to the 
clothiers of Rochdale, Saddleworth, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire.” 

Aikin was writing in 1795, and his picture 
was unchanged from that of the 15th century, 
when one of the travelling merchants with his 
pack-train provided a romance of almost the 
Dick Whittington order. Probably many a 
peripatetic wool merchant fell in love with a 
pretty country girl encountered during his 
travels and wedded her. Thomasine Bon- 
aventura, of Cornwall, might scarcely have been 
remembered among the many, had not her 
romance led to a rather unusual story. 

Richard Bunsby, coming on Thomasine 
watching her father’s flocks pasturing not far 
from the Cornish height of Brown Willy, was so 
taken by her that he approached her parents 
and carried her off to London to be servant to 
his wife. When he became a widower he wedded 
Thomasine, and he left her his fortune; she 
wedded again, and yet a third time, and the third 
husband was Sir John Percival, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1498. By this and her unfailing 
kindness to her old neighbours Thomasine’s 
story is preserved. It stresses well the kind of 
happy wandering life enjoyed by the wool- 
merchants right up to the time of Arkwright. 

At the beginning of the 18th century money 
seems to have been in full supply, attributed 
usually to the large sums brought into cir- 
culation by the wars and taxes of Queen Anne’s 
reign. Manchester, described as a country town, 


JOHN KAY, THE INVENTOR OF THE 
FLY-SHUTTLE. He was born in 1704, and 
died in poverty in France about 1764 


was singularly fortunate in benefiting by the 
munificence of Lady Bland of Hulme. In 
addition to her own fortune, she wedded a 
wealthy husband, and contributed largely to the 
building of St. Anne’s Church, which became the 
hub of Manchester’s social life, including a 
dancing assembly-hall of which Lady Bland was 
also chief patron. 

Aikin waxes enthusiastic about this gay 
and genteel centre of Manchester. He states 
that at the weekly assemblies “‘the ladies had 
their maids come with lanthorns and pattens to 
conduct them home—Lady Bland was of a 
cheerful disposition, and so fond of young com- 
pany that she had frequent balls in her hall at 
Hulme, and, often, when an old woman, danced 
in the same set with her grandson.”’ 

St. Anne’s Church was built in 1708, when 
the act authorising this was passed; St. Anne’s 
Square, and the pleasant streets adjoining it 
soon followed, and it remained the rendezvous 
of the local high society well into the days of my 
youth, and the most delightful little centre of 
Manchester. In 1750 there had been a stand for 
hackney-coaches, and horse-carriage stands 
still existed in the early 1900s; sedan-chairs had 
been even more popular, and Aikin states: 
“Few country towns have been better supplied 
with them.”’ 

By 1730, and onward to 1770, great 
changes were taking place in the cotton and 
wool trades, then very much more interwoven 


She bintls bee: 


than to-day; in fact, so much so that Defoe in 
his Tour (1727) was misled into thinking that 
cotton was an independent manufacture, as to- 
day, which it was not. With money very free, 
many wealthy young men were attracted to the 
trade, and the merchants found them a lucrative 
source of income, as apprentice-fees were in the 
neighbourhood of £250. 

The introduction of these young men, often 
from homes of fashion, led to a minor revolution 
in the manner of home life in the merchants’ 
houses. A back parlour was allotted to the 
paying guest, provided with a cosy fireplace, 
and the luxury of tea twice a day was added. 
With the improvement in trade, and the con- 
sequent greater profit, the apprentice fees of 
this order increased until, by 1769, the highest 
fee on record, £500, was charged. 4 

The change in home-life is possibly better © | 
understood whén the simple item, tea, is con- 
sidered. Aikin records that a “‘respectable old 
lady’ could not bring herself to change to the 
new beverages of tea and coffee, and, wherever 
she visited, was provided with the once more 
usual tankard of ale and, in her case, with a pipe 
of tobacco. It might be remembered here that 
the pipe of tobacco was by no means the pre- 
rogative of the cottage-woman. 

Even before the famous °45, the duel 
between the new beverages and table fare was 
beginning. The familiar provision of dry sweet- 
meats, cakes, ginger-bread, fruits and home- 
made wines was giving way to the tea-habit. 
Club-life in the provincial towns also developed 
as the wealth began to flow into merchant’s and 
manufacturer's pockets. Aikin mentions the 
story of John Shawe of Manchester, who allowed 
punch-parties in his inn. 

The patrons were wealthy businessmen, 
and this was their club. Shawe cleared his 
rooms by going round cracking a whip with a 
long lash and crying; “‘Past eight o'clock, 
gentlemen.’ This example of early-closing is 
the sole cause of Shawe’s immortality. 

The changes wrought among the country 
people were even greater and far more tragic. 
William Radcliffe, who improved the power- 
loom, is the best authority on this. His picture 
of the rural spinners and weavers is brief but 
precise. ‘‘The land in our township was occupied 
by fifty to sixty farmers; rents, to the best of my 
recollection, did not exceed ten shillings per 
statute acre; and, out of these fifty or sixty 
farmers, there were only six or seven who raised 
their rents directly from the produce of their 
farms; all the rest got their rents partly in some 
branch of trade, such as spinning and weaving 
wool, linen, and cotton.”’ 

Six to eight pairs of hands were required 
for the preparation and spinning of yarn for 
the use of a single weaver. From the 
child of seven or eight to the grey-beard 


MANCHESTER AND SALFORD IN A PRINT IN 1730. By 1730 great changes were taking place in the cotton and wool trades 
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whose eyes were still clear-sighted, every 
member of the family was employed, and 
could earn about three shillings a week. 
Cottage and farm had their little loom-shop 
or shed, and cottage rents were from a guinea 
to two guineas per annum. 

This was the idyllic period of hand-spinning 
and weaving which it took a full century to 
overthrow finally and completely, despite the 
swift expansion of power-looms and the rise of 
hosts of mills. Nor was the industry as regional 
as it became in later times. Colchester, far from 
the north, was noted for its woollen manufactory 
where bays, not then spelt baize, was made. 
This business was owned by the father of John 
Kay, inventor of the fly-shuttle, and here the 
younger Kay found opportunity to exercise his 
inventive mind. He took out his first patent in 
1730. 

As the century of industrial changes drew 
to a close and the 19th was born, a noticeable 
alteration in the English scene took place. 
Houses of brick became much more frequent; 
and the age of wood and plaster or stone was 
almost over for household dwellings. Interior 
improvements marched alongside this: and the 
rows of brick cottages for workers sprang up 
around the mill centres and the more luxurious 
brick residences of the commercial kings. 

This “new society’? was sometimes linked 
with the old in interesting ways. Lewis Paul, the 
son of a French emigré who kept a druggist 
business in St. Paul’s Churchyard, was certainly 
of the Johnson circle and on fairly close terms 
with the doctor, as a letter from Johnson to 
Paul, printed in Croker’s edition of Boswell, 
establishes. Under date December 23, 1755, 
Johnson writes: “I would not have you think 
that I forget or neglect you. I have not been 
out of doors since you saw me.” 

The friendship lasted while Paul lived, and 
Paul took as pupil to his ‘‘pinking of crapes and 
tammys’’ business a protégée of Johnson, Miss 
Swynfen, more familiar to readers of Boswell as 
Mrs. Desmoulins. Linked with Paul were others 
of the Johnsonian circle—Warren, the Birming- 
ham bookseller, and James and Cave. Warren 


RICHARD ARKWRIGHT (1732-92), ONE 
OF THE MOST FAMOUS OF THE 
18th-CENTURY INVENTORS 


put up a sum of money to help Paul es tablish 
his business. 

Interesting also is the introduction into 
workhouses of spinning and weaving. This is 
well brought out in Dyer’s long poem The 
Fleece, in which the poet wrote of the new age 
of his time, much as Erasmus Darwin extolled 
Arkwright’s mills later in his Botanic Garden of 
1789. 

Dyer wrote at length, and gave an 
idyllic picture of spinning and weaving in a 
workhouse. He also gave a poetic description of 
Paul’s invention, much as Darwin described Ark- 
wright’s Derwent experiment at Cromford Mill, 
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Derbyshire. The following lines indicate Dyer’s 
eulogy and the manner: 


.... the younger hands, 

Ply at the easy work of winding yarn 

On thei swiftly circling engines, and theiy 
notes 

Warble together, as a choir of larks ; 

Such joy arises in the mind employed. 


John Kay was not fortunate. Unlike 
Arkwright, he died in poverty in France, and his 
daughter, who shared his misfortune, went into 
a nunnery. He was born near Bury in Lanca- 
shire in 1704, not far from where the Flemings 
had established woollen manufacture in the 14th 
century. 

Lewis Paul approached the Duke of Bed- 
ford; the draft of his appeal is in Johnson’s 
handwriting, requesting that his machine might 
be introduced into the London Foundling 
Hospital, of which the Duke was president. 
Johnson was ever ready to lend his pen for the 
use of his friends, one of his most happy traits. 

Not as fortunate as Arkwright and troubled, 
as were all the inventors, by legal battles to 
establish his patent-rights, Paul was not with- 
out good friends in high places, and he did not 
suffer poor Kay’s fate. He died at Brook Green, 
Hammersmith, and was buried at Paddington 
in April, 1759. 

His will shows that he was in good cir- 
cumstances; his servant, Alice Morgan, received 
an annuity of £8. His plate, linen, printed books, 
£200 and an annuity of £200 were left to Jane 
Wright, wife of an apothecary, and the residue 
of his estate to Thomas Yeo, solicitor of Gray’s 
Inn, with the direction that he should take the 
name of Paul. 

Paul, linked with the literary London- 
circle, was one of the small band who formed the 
core of the 18th-century inventors. The pro- 
vincial towns grew in importance and influence; 
new centres of society emerged, as in Man- 
chester, as well as of culture; and architecture 
gained a new direction and impetus. Through 
these men a glimpse of old and new England is 
possible in a rare and interesting way. 
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A VANISHING WATERWAY 


particular claim to fame. It is remark- 

able for neither its antiquity or length, nor 
the engineering difficulties encountered in its 
construction, but early in the 19th century it 
helped to bring prosperity to Kendal, the small 
town at its northern terminus. Although it is now 
closed and partially drained, it remains a 
pleasant feature of the south Westmorland and 
north Lancashire countryside. 

Kendal, from the Middle Ages, was a 
“woollen” town. In 1331 John Kemp, a woollen 
manufacturer from Flanders, obtained royal 
permission to establish himself in England, and 
chose Kendal as the most suitable site for his 
business. For 500 years wool was the staple 
industry, and the town’s motto Panus mihi 
Panis (Wool is my bread) was literally true. 
With the advent of the Industrial Revolution the 
trade of the town increased. The River Kent 
and its tributaries provided ample water power 
to drive fulling mills, carding engines and power 
looms, and the dyers and tanners also made 
good use of the swiftly flowing, pure water. 
Paper mills were established north of the town, 
and gunpowder mills to the south. 

At the end of the 18th century Kendal was 
ready for a big commercial expansion; only 
adequate methods of transport were lacking. 
In 1792 a meeting was called in Lancaster to 
consider building a canal from the Wigan coal- 
fields by way of Preston and Lancaster to 
Kendal. The proposition was unanimously 
adopted, the committee were instructed to 
obtain Parliamentary authority, and over 
£247,000 towards the cost was promptly sub- 
scribed. The work was entrusted to John 
Rennie, even then one of the best known civil 
engineers of the period. 

The knowledge that the canal was on the 
way created boom conditions in Kendal. The 
three main mills, Castle Mills, Dockray Hall 
Mills and Low Mills, were largely or completely 
re-built and equipped with the most up-to-date 
machinery. The open spaces in the yards filled 
up with workpeople’s small and insanitary 
cottages, and streets of houses were built. 
The old “mill bridge” across the River Kent, 
leading to the canal terminus, was replaced by a 
fine two-arched stone bridge in 1818, which still 
carries much of the heavy north-south traffic 
passing through the town. 

The canal was opened on June 18, 1819, 
and the day was treated as one of the greatest 


r | NHE Kendal and Lancaster Canal has no 


2.—THE RIVER LUNE VIADUCT. 


By PAUL N. WILSON 


1—AN ANGLER AT A BRIDGE OVER THE KENDAL AND LANCASTER CANAL, 


NEAR BORWICK, LANCASHIRE. 


festivity. At nine o’clock in the morning the 
mayor and corporation marched to the Canal 
Head, and, together with other important 
citizens and their ladies, embarked in the 
Corporation barge. The party set off to the 
accompaniment of ringing bells and firing 
cannon, several of the latter having been 
brought to the town for the occasion. They made 
their way to Crooklands, a distance of seven 
miles. At the Hincaster tunnel, they were 
met by another party which had come up 
from Lancaster. There were several bands on 
the barges, and each hoisted an appropriate 
flag. The two parties returned together, and 
reached Kendal at five o’clock in the evening, 
when they were greeted with loud cheers by the 
majority of the population, who had assembled 
on the Castle Hill overlooking the canal. 

The subsequent dinner at the Town Hall 


*‘A mile from Lancaster is the main engineering work, the crossing 


of the River Lune” 


“For anglers the canal is a happy hunting ground” 


appears to have been particularly successful. 
Among a large number of toasts was one 
proposed by the Mayor: “‘A bottle at night and) 
business in the morning,’ and another by T. 
Wilson, ““Old wine and young women.” Fifty 
years later the children of these jovial topers, 
busy teaching their workpeople the virtues 
of chapel-going and total abstinence, must 
have looked back with horror on the stories | 
of these riotous proceedings. ( 

The canal was a great success. It brought in 
coal and raw materials, and carried away the 
finished products of the town and neighbouring 
villages. A fast passenger service between 
Kendal and Preston was provided in 1820. 

This prosperity was short-lived. Before 
the canal was completed the railway pioneers 
on the north-east coast were busy with their 
development work, and in 1825 the first 
passenger-carrying railway was 
opened from Stockton to Dar- 
lington. The great age of rail- 
ways had dawned, and the fate of 
the smaller canals was sealed. The 
business men of Kendal became 
almost more enthusiastic about the 
railways than they had been about 
the canal. In 1836 Cornelius 
Nicholson, of Kendal, set about 
the task of raising money to con- 
tinue the railway from London to 
Lancaster as far as Carlisle, the 
route to pass through Kendal. The 
Canal Company naturally objected 
and offered to subscribe £50,000 on 
condition that the railway went up 
the Lune Valley, many miles clear 
of the territory they served. 

Both were disappointed. The 
railway engineers decided that if 
the line was to be carried over 
Shap Fell it must start to climb 
some miles south of Kendal, so it 
had to pass well to the east of the 
town, and 200 feet above it. But 
the Canal Company lost com- 
pletely. 

A branch line to Windermere 
was immediately planned, and in 
1846, only 27 years after the canal 
was opened, there was direct rail 
communication between Kendal 
and London. 

Ultimately the canal was pur- 
chased by the London and North ~ 
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| de-restriction sign—and runs west to Hest Bank, 

i where it is within a few hundred yards of the 
sea coast. Here, in the summer, a few motor- 
launches ply for hire over the three-mile stretch — 
to Carnforth. On this section canal, road and 
rail run as close together as it is possible for 
them to be, but the railway passenger, looking 
at his watch and wondering how much longer 
it will take him to reach Carlisle, and the 
motorist grumbling to his wife about the 
appalling behaviour of the road-hogs in front 
of and behind him, have no knowledge of the 
peaceful sheet of water just above, whose calm 
is disturbed only by the occasional leisurely 
passing of a pleasure boat or the plop of an 
angler’s float as he casts his line. 

Beyond Carnforth the canal turns inland, 
following the contours as it must to cross the 
River Keer, then north to the charming village 
of Borwick and the locks at Tewitfield. These 

_ form the second major engineering work after 
the Lune aqueduct. There are eight locks, 
spaced over half a mile, and they raise the level 
some 70 feet to 146 feet above sea level, at which — 
it remains untilit reaches the terminus. The 
lock gates spew water through their cracks, 
but in happy contrast the lock-keeper’s cottage 
and garden are neat and well kept. 

Here it enters the gently rolling dairy 
country of South Westmorland and passes 


3—A LOCK-KEEPER’S COTTAGE AT Se yy 

TEWITFIELD. At Tewitfield there are 

eight locks which raise the level of the canal 

to 146 feet above sea level (Right) 4.—THE 

378-YARD HINCASTER TUNNEL. The 

horses were unhitched and sent to meet the 
barges at the other end 


Western Railway Company and was used almost 
solely to bring coal to the town. In 1856 the big 
warehouses at the Canal Head which had been 
designed for the loading and unloading of goods 
were sealed off and let to a local engineering 
company. The two stone arches through which 
the barges used to glide to rest under the high 
slate roofs can still be seen in the middle of a 
modern factory. The coal was unloaded on to 
open wharves. 

Until the outbreak of the 1914-18 war some 
of the barges carried out a charming function. 
Every Whit-Monday they took the Sunday- 
school children of Kendal three and a half miles 
to Sedgwick and back. This annual outing was 
the highlight of the year for many of the children 
and those of us who were too young to par- 
ticipate listened with envy during the drab war 
years to the descriptions of these superb picnics 
given to us by parents and older brothers. 
Until 1940, coal still came by canal, but in 1942, 
owing to a leak at the northern end, this section 
was drained off, never to be refilled. 

Although the canal never lies far from the 
main A6 road, or the Euston-to-Carlisle railway 
line, the tow path still remains a pleasant refuge 
in a noisy world. In the summer it is grown up 
with grass, but there is always a footpath, and 
every one of the 25 miles from Lancaster to 
Kendal has a charm of its own. A mile from 
Lancaster is the main engineering work, the 
crossing of the River Lune. The following 
description of the aqueduct is given by Samuel 
Smiles in his Lives of the Engineers, published in 
1862 and dealing with the life of Rennie: 

The aqueduct over the Lune is the 
principal architectural work on the canal, 
consisting of five semi-circular arches of 
75 feet span each; the soffits being 50 feet, 
and the surface of the canal 62 feet above 
the average level of the river. The total 
length of the aqueduct—which forms a 
prominent feature of the landscape—is 
600 feet. The whole is built of hard sand- 
stone, the masonry being in imitation rock- 
work, the top surmounted by a handsome 
Doric cornice and balustrade. It exhibits, 
in fine combination, the important qualities 
of strength, durability, and clegance in 
design; and even at this day it will bear 
favourabge comparison with the best works 
of its kind in the kingdom. 

Beyortd the aqueduct the canal passes 5.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN FROM KENDAL ON A WHIT-MONDAY OUTING 
under the A6 road—a low bridge at the north BY BARGE. Every Whit-Monday until 1914 barges took the Sunday-school children of 
end of Lancaster just before the 30 mile limit Kendal to Sedgwick and back 
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under the steep slopes of Farleton Knott to 
Crooklands, where its main water supply from 
Killington reservoir was fed in. The next two 
miles must have provided some headaches for 
the engineers. The line had to be carried north- 
west, then due west, and finally, slightly south 
until a tunnel could not be avoided. Nowadays 
civil engineers rub their hands with joy at the 
thought of five-mile tunnels, but in 1818, 
before even the technique of railway tunnelling 
had started to develop, the canal builders and 
users hated them like the plague. Tunnels were 
made as short and as small as possible. There 
was no tow path, and the horses were unhitched 
and sent to meet the barges at the opposite end. 
The Hincaster tunnel is only 378 yards long, so 
the bargees could “‘walk’’ their own barges 
through, lying on their backs and pushing with 
their feet against the top. In some of the long 
tunnels in the Midlands a special team of men 
were employed solely for this arduous duty. 

From this point the bed is almost dry and 
choked with long grass and weeds, but distant 
views of the Lakeland hills steadily unfold. 
Just before reaching the little village of Sedg- 
wick the canal passes high above the banks of 
the swiftly flowing waters of the River Kent, and 
it has been suggested that a proportion of river 
should be diverted into the canal at Kendal and 
returned here to generate hydro-electric power, 
where a fall of 120 feet could have been obtained. 
The scheme was one which can only be described 
as possible, but hardly practical and certainly 
not economic. The road through Sedgwick 
passes under the canal through a tunnel-like 
bridge of unusual design. 

The last mile into Kendal provided a 
delightful walk, along which the inhabitants 
strolled with their children and their dogs on 
Sunday afternoons and summer evenings. They 
could reach the tow path by steps or a stile at 
every bridge, and the mere sight of a barge was 
a thrill for the children, especially if it were 
unloading coal at the gas works. In an age when 
it was an adventure to travel five miles from 
home, the canal barge became linked with the 
railway train as an almost mystic transporter 
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6.—BRIDGE AT THE FOOT OF FARLETON KNOTT. The canal passes through the 
gently rolling country of South Westmorland, under the steep slope of Farleton Knott 


to the great unknown world beyond the 
horizon. 

Nearly every January or February the 
canal would freeze, though the ice was usually 
lumpy. Skating in the town was never good, as 
ice seldom formed below the bridges, and the 
surface was always littered with the stones and 
rubbish thrown by those who wanted to know 
if it was “bearing,” and those who could not 
resist the fun of throwing. It froze quickly, and 
as it was close to the yards and the new housing 
estates it gave many Kendal boys and girls 
their first chance to learn the joys of skating. 
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Where the water is still reasonably deep 
the anglers come at week-ends with their stools 
and rods; for them the canal is a happy hunting 
ground. At its northern end it is an ugly 
trench to be filled in, and steadily the work 
goes on. One of the five bridges in Kendal has 
gone, and the others will follow. All trace of 
this once important highway will disappear, 
and in another generation a small voice will say: 
“Daddy, why is that road called Canal Head 
North?” 

Illustvations : 1-4, the 
O’Connor, Kendal. 
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WHEN THISTLES WERE POT-HERBS 


By G. E. FUSSELL 


‘Ok: ancestors three hundred years ago 


did not greatly favour eating raw 

vegetables; some people even objected to 
cooked ones. The servant in husbandry, who 
lived in the farm-house, disliked the sight of a 
great plenty of cabbage on the table. He 
thought such things were provided by the 
master only to reduce the quantity of meat 
supplied. Many of the masters themselves did 
not provide vegetables; they feared that such 


| things only excited already keen appetites. 


Some doctors supported the idea that it 


| was unwholesome to eat raw vegetables, and 


quite well educated people believed them. A 
story is told of a cucumber, a plant always 
looked at rather askance for some reason, that 
was given as a present to a lady in Cambridge. 
She feared to eat it or put it upon her table and 
in turn made a gift of it to another. Again it 
was feared and passed on. It was, indeed, 
passed from one household to another until it 
got back to its original owner. 

There is always a minority who will not 
hold the currently accepted view, and people 
who travelled abroad, particularly in France, 
learned the taste for salads. Among these was 
the famous diarist, John Evelyn. He wrote a 
little book, Acetaria, which was printed in 1699. 
Making a salad called for a great deal of judge- 
ment and experience. In The Composure of a 
Sallat every plant should come in to bear its 
part without being overpowered by some other 
or stronger taste. And everything must be 
washed clean. 

Esculent plants and herbs in general could 
be’ used as salads, or a mixture “‘of Edule 
Plants and Roots of several kinds’ could be 
prepared to be eaten raw or green, blanched or 
candied. Pot-herbs did not “‘challenge the 
name of sallat.’’ They were eaten in too simple 
a manner, raw with some acetous juice, oil or 
salt ‘‘to give them a grateful gust and vehicle.” 

A good many things were used then that 
have grown out of fashion now. Alexanders 
Evelyn thought much in the nature of parsley, 
since it was horse-parsley or wild parsley and 
called the black pot-herb as well. In the 17th 
century it was “usually sown in all the Gardens 
in Europe,’ according to Culpeper, but I 
wonder. Few people would be inclined to grow 
it for a salad now, but Evelyn said that the 
sprouts, buds and tops were eaten in spring and 
blanched in winter with oil, pepper and salt, 
etc. This plant also made an excellent spring 
pottage; used then it cleansed the blood. It 
was a herb of Jupiter and therefore friendly to 
nature, for it warmed a cold stomach and had a 
variety af other virtues. And as Culpeper put 
it: “Now you know what Alexander Pottage is 
good for, that you may no longer eat it out of 
Ignorance, but out of Knowledge.” 

Cabbages were seldom eaten raw except by 
the Dutch. The best were imported from 
Denmark and Russia. In this country, then as 
now, they were boiled, but Culpeper did not 
like them, in spite of the virtues with which earlier 
writers had invested them. For him they were 
“extream windy, whether you take them as 
Meat or Medicine, yea, as windy Meat as can be 
eated unless you eat Bag-Pipes or Bellows.” 
The cauliflower was, he grudgingly adds, 
“something more tolerable and the wholesome 
food of the two.’ Evelyn liked his cauliflowers 
boiled, then steeped in milk and seethed again 
in beef broth. 

Great play has been made now and then 
of the fact that the poor villagers gathered 
nettles to make broth. This is supposed to be an 
indication of extreme poverty, low wages and 
unemployment. It could not have been for this 
reason that Evelyn and the herbalists re- 
commended them. Some people ate the buds 
and tender Cimae raw after a little bruising. 
Others boiled them in spring pottage. Culpeper 
was quite dogmatic about nettles: ‘You know 
Mars is hot and dry,” he informed his readers, 
“and if you know as well that winter is hot and 
moist; then you may know as well the reason 
why Nettle tops eaten in spring consume the 
phlematick Superfluities in the Body of Man 


THISTLES, WHICH THREE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO “HAD PLENTY OF 

MEDICINAL USES AND COULD BE 
USED TO CLEAR THE BLOOD” 


that the coldness and moisture of Winter hath 
left behind.’’ The secret was that nettles were 
ruled by Mars. 

Thistles grew as prolifically then as now, 
and were such a prickly business that they too 
were ruled by Mars. For all that they had 
plenty of medicinal uses and could, at least one 
variety, be used as spring pottage, to clear the 
blood. This was “Our Ladies Thistle,’ which 
was particularly prickly. Boiled in spring it 
was excellent, but the cook must be careful to 
remove the prickles, unless she had a mind to 
choke herself and the people she fed. Galen is 
said to have eaten the sow thistle as if it was 
lettuce, and apparently it was “exceedingly 
welcome”’ to the late Moroccan ambassador and 
his retinue, presumably in the time of James II 
or William and Mary. 

Another largely forgotten salad is samphire. 
It was either pickled or eaten cold and crude 
when young and tender. It is still grown and 
collected near Skegness in Lincolnshire. Its 
tender stalk, with thick, almost round, long 
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leaves of a deep green colour, are sappy and had 
a hot and spicy taste. The root has the same 
taste. 

One good old fashion had not fallen into 
disuse in 1684, although it has almost, if not 
entirely, to-day: it was boiled fennel with fish. 
It consumed ‘‘the phlegmatick humour which 
fish most plentifully affords, and annoys the 
body by.”’ Therefore it was ‘‘a most fit herb for 
the purpose.”’ Culpeper sardonically added that 
few who used it knew why or wherefore they did 
so. He supposed the reason of its benefit in this 
way was because it was a herb of Mercury, under 
Virgo, and therefore bore antipathy to Pisces. 
Apart from this use as a seasoning, Evelyn 
liked the stalk peeled when young and dressed 
like celery. 

The earth nut was found growing wild near 
Kingston in Surrey. It cannot have been the 
ground nut, of course, but was probably what 
children used to call ‘“‘pig nuts’. The peasants 
used to eat these with the rind peeled off, but 
Evelyn, who had a house in Surrey, preferred 
them boiled. 

Dandelion leaves are not, so far as I know, 
used in this country to-day. In other words, I 
have never seen them used in an English 
restaurant, although I used to when I went to 
the cheaper Soho establishments years ago. 
They used to serve roast chicken and a salad of 
dandelion leaves as one course in the dinners 
that are somewhat startling to remember. Our 
ancestors, too, believed in them. The leaves, 
which could be collected in any meadow or 
pasture ground, were also chopped as pot-herbs 
with a few ‘‘Alexanders’”’ and boiled in broth. 
The buds and leaves of the elder were used in 
the same way. Gathered in’spring, they made 
excellent pottage. 

Another weed of the hedges and ditches, 
cleavers (Galium Aparine), also called goose- 
grass, was familiarly taken in broth “‘to keep 
them lean and lank that are apt to grow fat.” 
Perhaps it was efficacious in this way because it 
was under the dominion of the moon. Evelyn 
liked “its tender winders” mixed with young 
nettle tops. 

Ihave given a preponderance of wild plants 
that could be gathered by anyone who cared to 
collect them. They can still. But there 
were dozens of other plants that were carefully 
grown in the herb garden to be used as salads, 
and often enough as medicine as well. The 
great thing was to mix the appropriate plants 
together, whether they were cultivated or 


gathered from the wild. 


John Markam 


NETTLES, WHICH WERE WIDELY EATEN AND WERE RECOMMENDED BY 
EVELYN AND CULPEPER 
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and quaintness? And when you’ve travelled around and 
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FROM POLISHED METAL TO LOOKING-GLASS 


By GEOFFREY WILLS 


PECULUM is a word used occasionally for 
S a mirror, but is applied principally to those 
made of metal. It was used also to des- 
cribe the crystals and polished stones into which 
astrologers gazed, and the once-famous speculum 
of Dr. John Dee, the Elizabethan magician, 
rests in the British Museum. 

The surprising effect of seeing, one’s own 
reflection must have intrigued mankind from 
the date of its discovery, and primitive 
man would have been driven to seek something 
portable and more reliable when he had once 
found out the properties of a sheet of water. The 
Greeks, Romans and Chinese used polished 
metal hand-mirrors with decorated backs and 
handles, but they knew of glass ones and Pliny 
mentions a manufactory of them at Sidon. 
Large mirrors, of a size sufficient to reflect the 
entire human figure, are recorded by Seneca, but 
these were not at all common. 

The reflecting quality of a polished object 
has long been held to have some magical signi- 
ficance. Pausanias relates a belief that if a 
mirror was lowered into a well at Patre until 
the rim grazed the surface of the water and was 
left in that position for a time, on retraction it 
would show the face of the sick person, either 
dead or alive, on whose behalf the ceremony had 


‘been performed. More recently, there was in- 


vestigation into the alleged magical properties 
of certain Oriental metal hand-mirrors; these 
presented a faultlessly smooth surface to the eye, 
but when a light was shone on them and this 
was reflected on to a white wall, the design 
moulded and engraved on the back of the mirror 
could be seen clearly on the wall. This was 
found to have been caused by the method of 
manufacture which was investigated and re- 
ported upon in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society in 1878. 

Metal mirrors remained popular through- 
out the Middle Ages. As in Classical times, they 
were of varying composition: steel, silver, 
bronze and other alloys, with the principal 
surface highly polished and the back and rim 
often moulded and engraved. Their popularity 
would seem to have been widespread even as 
late as the year 1701. Then Dr. William Salmon, 
a gentleman dubbed by the Dictionary of 
National Biography an “‘empiric,”’ published in 
his Polygraphice no fewer than three formule 
for the making of steel glasses. These were 
composed of copper, tin and arsenic in different 
proportions, with the addition of “‘red Tartar 
calcined,’’ nitre, linseed’ oil and alum. He 
describes also the materials and methods used 
for polishing the plates, and concludes by 
writing: “The reason why these Metalick 
Glasses are called Steel Glasses, is not from their 
being made of Steel, for there is no steel in them; 
but from the very great Hardness of theiy Temper 
and Composition. equalizing that of Steel; these 


1.—KING CHARLES’S 


ROOM, COTEHELE HOUSE, CORNWALL, ABOUT 1840. A 


steel mirror stands on the chest of drawers by the window. Such mirrors were used from 
ancient times until the 18th century 


being extreamly hard, white and not very 
brittle, and therefore the more easily polished, 
and made admirably fine.”’ 

Incidentally, Salmon warns his readers: 
“Tf these Glasses ave sullied or made dull with the 
Air, ov any thick Vapour, you must clear them 
by rubbing not with Woolen or Linnen, but with 
a piece of Deers or Goats Skin, wiping it in an 
oblique Line.”’ 

A number of ancient metal mirrors have 
been preserved, and specimens are to be seen in 
the principal museums. More recent examples 
are known mainly from illustrations in manu- 
scripts or from carved representations on tombs. 
A well-known specimen of a speculum is the one 
at Cotehele House, Cornwall, a National Trust 
property of which the contents belong to the 
Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. This mirror is shown 
clearly in one of Nicholas Condy’s lithographs of 
the interior of the house, published about 1840 
(Fig. 1). Further, it was mentioned some ten 
years earlier in a note on the house printed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. It is illustrated here in 
Figs. 2and 3; the former shows a front view of the 
moulded ebonised frame, which was veneered 
at one time with pieces of tortoiseshell. The 
back of the sheet of metal composing the mirror 
(Fig. 3) shows that the cast plate did not 
receive any shaping or finishing, and attention 
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2.—THE STEEL MIRROR IN FIG. 1. (Right) 3—BACK OF THE MIRROR. The cast plate did not receive any shaping or finishing 


was lavished only on the front. The metal itself 
has a distinct pinkish and coppery colouring in 
places and contrasting patches. of green ver- 
digris, but where it is polished is perfectly white 
and steely. Measuring only 10 by 12 inches 
overall, the metal is noticeably heavy; it 
weighs just over 6 lb. and is { in. thick. 

During the 18th century metal continued 
to be used for mirrors, but these were burning- 
mirrors and the reflecting-mirrors of telescopes. 
Methods of making the former are given not 
only in Salmon’s book, but by John Barrow in 
the Dictionarium Polygraphicum: or the Whole 
Body of Avts Regularly Digested, published over 
thirty years later in 1735. The curved surface 
of the burning-mirror was used to concentrate 
and reflect the rays of the sun, and by this 
means Archimedes is said to have destroyed the 
fleet of Marcellus with a fire that raged in spite 
of the attempts of Neptune to extinguish it. 

The making of glass mirrors was understood 
in Europe in the Middle Ages, and a French 
writer in 1270 noted that mirrors of “glass and 
lead’? were the best. However, the glass itself 
was so impure that a satisfactory reflection was 
seldom obtained, and the use of metal remained 
general. It was early in the 16th century that 
the glass-makers of Murano established the 
near- monopoly they enjoyed for a considerable 
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4.—GLASS-MAKING, FROM THE DICTIONARY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES (1766). 


polishing. (Right) 5—BURROUGHS GLASS-POLISHING MACHINE. This was power-driven. Also from the Dictionary of Arts and Sciences 


period; a monopoly that made their drinking, 
ornamental and _ looking-glasses acclaimed 
throughout the Western hemisphere. 

The Venetian method of manufacturing 
mirrors would not appear to have been con- 
ducive to the production of perfectly flat and 
even sheets of glass, but the craftsmen grew so 
highly skilled that they succeeded in spite of the 
clumsiness of the method. A quantity of molten 
glass is gathered on the end of the blowing-iron 
—a hollow iron rod—and the craftsman, in the 
words of John Barrow, “‘steps up on a kind of 
block or stool, about 5 foot high, that he may 
have the more liberty or room to ballance it, as 
it lengthens in the blowing.” The glass bubble 
is blown and elongated to the shape of a sausage 
and, when it is sufficiently large and the walls 
are of an even thickness, the two ends are cut 
off. Then a slit is made along the length of the 
cylinder remaining, and the sheet of molten 
glass is pulled apart and rolled flat. Finally, 


the glass is cooled slowly (annealed) and ground 
and polished. 

Although the Venetian government passed 
stringent laws restraining any of their glass- 
makers from emigrating, and prescribing the 
death penalty for any who did, a number of the 
men left their homes to work in other countries. 
Notably, under the patronage of Colbert, the 
French glass industry was encouraged to employ 
some twenty Venetians, and in England Sir 
Robert Mansell managed to obtain similar help. 

The Venetian method had its disadvan- 
tages, and Barrow gives them. ‘‘Looking- 
Glasses thus blown, ought never to be more than 
45, or at most 50 inches in length, and pro- 
portionable in breadth. Those which exceed 
these dimensions, as has been frequently ex- 
perienced in those of the Venetian make, cannot 
have a thickness sufficient to bear the grinding, 
and besides are subject to warp, which causes 
them.to be false, hindering them from regularly 
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(Left) Casting-a-glass plate; (right) grinding and 


reflecting the objects.’”’ Hundreds of panes of 
plain glass, each measuring 49 by 10 inches, used 
to glaze the Crystal Palace in 1851, were made 
by the blown-glass method, 

Late in the 17th century the casting of 
plates of glass was introduced in France. The 
molten glass was poured swiftly on to a flat 
metal table with raised edges, and rolled out to 
cover the entire surface to an even depth. After 
being annealed to lessen its brittleness, it was 
carefully ground and polished. The advantage 
of casting lay in the fact that plates could be 
made of a much larger size than hitherto, and 
the thickness could be more easily controlled. 
By the end of the century machines had been 
devised that would help with the arduous work 
of grinding and polishing, and were apparently . 
in general use. Salmon remarks that ““what was 
formerly performed with vast Labour and Pains, 
besides an almost invincible Care, is now per- 
formed easily and exactly, and as it were at 
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‘once, by the help of an admirable Engine or Mill, 
out-doing the Operation of the Hands, almost a 
thousand fold.” 

A polishing machine is illustrated in the 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (1766), and 
shown in Fig. 4. It is little more than an aid to 
‘the workman, and by no means the mechanical 
wonder that might be expected from Salmon’s 
words; although for such a task any aid what- 
‘soever must have been welcome. Two sheets of 
glass were laid on a stone-topped bench, and a 
wheel fixed to the upper sheet. Water and sand 
were poured liberally over and between the 
glasses, and the wheel worked about by two 
‘men until the desired result had been achieved. 
‘The glass was then polished on a felt-covered 
table (seen in the background of the illustration) 
by means of two-handled rollers mounted on 
long springy arms to help the workmen control 
their action. 

A more elaborate apparatus, invented by 
“Mr. Burroughs of Southwark,’’ was awarded a 
premium of £70 by the Society of Arts, and is 
engraved in the same work (Fig. 5). This was a 
more ambitious power-driven machine, which, 
by means of gears and cranks ensured that the 
polishing pad moved over the surface of the 
glass and gave equal attention to each part. 

The Builder's Dictionary (according to the 
title-page by T.N., but probably compiled by 
Richard Neve), published in 1703, has an in- 
teresting note under the heading of Looking- 
glass and records a contemporary comment on 
costs. The entry reads: “As to Looking-glass 
plates, they are made at the Beare-gavden on the 
Bankside, London, (where Crown-glass was Ist. 
made). These Looking-glass-plates are ground 
smooth and flat, and polished, they are some- 
times used in Sashes or Sash-windows ; but ’tis a 
dear sort of Glass for they ask 4s. pey foot for 
such Squares, and if they are large ‘tis much 
more.” 

The silvering, foiling or foliating of the 
glass was carried out with mercury and tin. A 
sheet of pure tin-foil slightly larger in size than 
the mirror, and perfectly free from “‘any Rumple 
Wrinkle, Furrow or Knot,” was laid on a flat 


6.—A MID-18th-CENTURY MIRROR IN 
GILT FRAME. The plate, silvered with tin 
and mercury, shows spots and dullness caused 


by age and damp 


had formed an amalgam, the glass was laid 
carefully on top and turned face-down with the 
metal adhering to it. The surplus mercury was 
drained off, and the remainder allowed to dry. 
This process was used until the mid 19th 
century, when another supplanted it. The back of 
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method of silvering has been used, for the 
mercury and tin present a granular silvery 
surface that cannot be mistaken. Modern pro- 
cesses are finished usually with a coat of brown 
or orange paint. Age and damp affect the two 
types of silvering in different ways; the old 
grows spotted and dull (Fig. 6), whereas the 
modern backing tends to peel or turn black. 

The fact that so many mirror-plates silvered 
by the tin and mercury process have survived 
the passage of time proves that it was durable in 
spite of its simplicity. The effect of it is dis- 
tinctive, and although it is now faked by tinting 
both the metallic coating and the glass to re- 
produce the tone of the old, this does not deceive 
the experienced. 

The soft bevelling, barely to be felt with the 
finger-tips, which is found on many old mirrors 
and to which the name Vauxhall is given, is a 
feature copied from imported Venetian mirrors. 
Doubtless, many were finished in this fashion at 
the Vauxhall glasshouse of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham in the 1670s, but diamond-cutting was far too 
common for it all to have been the work of any 
one manufactory. Having been done successfully 
in the first instance at Vauxhall, the name was 
then given to English bevelled plates and has 
remained associated with them ever since. 

While a number of family accounts and 
diaries have been preserved that give us an idea 
of the cost of things in the past, any addition to 
them is welcome. The Builder's Dictionary 
contains an obscurely-worded passage that is 
worth reprinting in this connection. It reads: 
“Looking-glasses foil’d being in vogue for 
Ornaments over Chimneys in Parlours, 6c. I 
shall briefly say something concerning them. 
Sir William Petty saith that the value of Looking- 
glass-plates consists in a duplicate proportion of 
their sides to their Squares. Because you shall 
not be left quite in the dark as to this matter, I 
will exhibit the Price which I have known set 
upon 2 sizes of Looking-glasses, viz. One of 5 
inches long, and 12 broad in a Frame to place 
over a Chimney 40s., some of 10 and 8 inches, in 
Walnut-tree-frames for about 4s. per piece, if 
they have Diamond-cut, but if not, this size is 


table and covered with mercury. When the two 


a plate will always reveal whether the old 


about 6d. per piece cheaper.”’ 
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pagne Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 
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TRADITIONAL OR FLAT ROOFS? 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 


HOUSE with a tradi- 

tional steeply-sloping 

roof gives better value 
for money than a two-storey 
flat-roofed house of similar 
size and quality. That, at 
least, is the experience of 
Roger Simmons, A.R.1.B.A., 
who designed Millstones, Farn- 
ham Common, Buckingham- 
shire, and has been responsible, 
during the last few years, fora 
large number of individually 
designed houses of all shapes 
and sizes. Most houses need 
more floor space downstairs 
than up. With a flat roof the 
surplus ground floor accom- 
modation takes the form of 
several single-storey projec- 
tions each with its own flat 
roof—an uneconomical and 
clumsy arrangement; but a 
sloping roof with its natural 
spread takes the extra floor 
area comfortably under its 
wings, improving insulation 
and reducing vulnerability. 


Apart from this, tiles have a ‘ 
longer life than most flat- MILLSTONES, FARNHAM COMMON, NEAR BEACONSFIELD, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, FROM THE 


roofing materials and need SOUTH-EAST. The small area of vertical hardwood boarding to the left of the front door conceals two | 
less maintenance; and they small doors, one for a tradesman’s delivery hatch, and one for a dustbin cupboard 


vary, 
*% 


THE GARDEN FRONT. Walls are painted white, brick below and weatherboarding above, and the roof is covered with red-brown tiles. The 
plate-glass window walls of the living-room slide open. (Below) GROUND-FLOOR AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS 


$s Tt 
T oe Fa Ce a 
Dining 
a TW We" x 16" 
“ Gavage 
SS 10°6"x 33'6" 
sounter || Bedvoom 1 Bedvoowm 
raw ; ioteIsao% 12'4"x 12'4" 


| Living Rm 
IT'o%%, 230" 
: Ground Floor 
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| / O ONE seems quite to remember. 


‘The Hennessy family in Cognac 

say that when they first used the 
symbol many decades ago, letters such as 
V.S.O.P. and X.O., as well as the famous 
* matkings, were chalked on the hogs- 
heads of brandy by the blender as his per- 
sonal guide to the brandy’s maturity. 
V.S.O.P. probably meant “ Very Special 
Old Pale’. 

Nowadays, however, as an indication 
of age and quality, the letters V.S.O.P 
on liqueur brandies have become as 
equivocal in the brandy trade as the 
description ‘ Final Night Extra’ on an 
evening newspaper. 

But one thing is certain. The /abel 
‘V.S.O.P.’ means nothing unless coupled with 
the name of a shipper whose stocks are good 


s Cocmac 


of).> 
3 a 


enough, large enough and old enough 
to ensure continuity of quality and age. 


Note for the Curious. Why ‘Very 
Special Old PALE’? Because once upon 
a time there was a fashion for BROWN 
BRANDY, which was heavily coloured 
by the addition of burnt sugar. 


An Invitation to a 
Memorable Experience 


When you are on holiday in France, 
visit the Hennessy premises in Cognac. 
There you will learn with your own eyes 
and palate what V.S.O.P. was originally 
meant to stand for. 

You will see the vast stocks of matured 
and maturing brandies. You will be able 
to taste their quality—choosing at ran- 
dom from this hogshead and that: and 


= 


eee -. 
-- 


--- --7 


td) 


you will learn why Hennessy 
loses none of its brilliance as it 
ages, but rather gains in character 
as it mellows in the wood. 


You will learn from such a visit 
why no one in the world can offer you 
a better choice of genuinely aged Liqueur 
Cognacs than— 


HENNESSY 


V.S.O.P. — X.O. — EXTRA 


P.S.—Hennessy xx * is very often served as a 
liqueur, and why not? It is drann from the very 
same stocks as its elder brothers and matured for 
many years in wood. 


Incidentally, it was Maurice Flennessy who, in 
the year 1865, chose the star as a symbol, inspired 
by the device embodied in the window catch in his 
office. You can see it for yourself when you visit 
Cognac. 


% 
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look after her guests while putting the finishing | 
touches to a meal and serving it up. After the meala | 
counter-balanced shutter the width of the room can 

be lowered to hide the view of used dishes. The 
dining-table, of Scandinavian design, can be extended | } 
and arranged in several ways to suit the number of | 
guests, and the wide window seat, which has lockers 
under, provides emergency seating accommodation. 

The long narrow garage is designed to shelter the 
terrace and insulate that end of the house from cold 
north winds. A recess at the front end houses the 
automatic oil-fired heating furnace from which 
filtered hot air is blown through ducts into every 
room. It also takes the washing machine, and one 
end of the garage is used as a covered drying space in 
wet weather. An electric storage watér-heater sup- 
plies hot water for the laundry and for the guests’ 
bathroom above, while the solid fuel cooker in the 
kitchen heats the water for washing up and for the 
master bathroom. Upstairs all four bedrooms have 
large built-in cupboards, and there is plenty of space 
for boxes and trunks in addition. 

Mr. Barker was his own contractor, sub-contract- } 
ing most of the work and employing a full-time fore-' ]) 
man to correlate the.various trades. Money can be! 
saved in this way; but there is more in building a 
house than meets the inexperienced eye, and no one 
should try it who does not possess great reserves of 
nervous and physical energy and the services of an 
unusually patient architect. 


THE ENTRANCE HALL. To the right can 
be seen a louvred vent through which air is 
drawn back into the furnace for filtering, 
reheating and _ recirculation. (Right) A 
PLASTIC-TOPPED SIDEBOARD THAT 
MAKES A BAR IN THE DINING-ROOM 
AND A SERVING TABLE IN THE 
KITCHEN. A shutter the full width of the 
room can be lowered to cut off the kitchen 


automatically adjust themselves to slight move- 
ment and so remain watertight. Finally, the 
sloping low-eved roof offers, as a sort of free 
bonus, a large volume of readily accessible storage 
space at first-floor level, as well as an attic. 

All this suggests that the flat or flattish 
roof without which a house is not considered 
“contemporary” may be only a passing fashion; 
and the steeply-pitched roofs on new houses by 
Dutch and Danish architects (among others) 
indicate that in some countries the fashion has 
already passed. 

But in spite of what some will consider 
the unfashionable slope of its roof, Millstones 
is about as contemporary as a house ¢an be, in 
its planning, its technical equipment and its 
interior decoration. Mr. H. G. Barker, for whom 
the house was built, is a director and general 
manager of film laboratories; and although 
he and Mrs. Barker, like other forward- 
thinking people, want to keep up-to-date, they 
wished to avoid anything exaggerated in style 
which would quickly become passé. Thus 
although the house is as comfortable and easy 
to run (without resident help) as modern 
science can make it, it fits unobtrusively into 
its surroundings. ; 

It stands well back from the road in an 
acre of woodland—mostly beech—just off the 
main road between Farnham Common and 
Beaconsfield. Its hollow walls are faced with 
white-painted brick up to first-floor level and 
with white-painted weatherboarding above, 
with a backing of insulating blocks in both 
cases. The hand-made clay tiles on the roof 
are red-brown. The plan makes the most of 
view and aspect, all the important rooms having 
windows facing west across the garden into the 
apparently limitless woods. The living-room and 
best bedroom also have large windows facing 
south, and small windows facing east towards the 
road to get the morning sun. A terrace runs 
across the south end of the house, where a pro- 
jecting wing-wall gives privacy, and along the 
full length of the west side as far as the garage. 

There are several notable points about the 
plan. The west wall of the living-room and half 
the south wall consist of floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows, large panels of which slide to one side, 
leaving clear openings more than seven feet 
wide. Kitchen and dining-room are separated 
by a double-sided sideboard, which is used as a 
serving table and bar, enabling Mrs. Barker to THE LIVING-ROOM. The fireplace has a polished slate hearth and a hardwood surround 


~Copperad WALLSTRIP Type C 

—works on the convection 
principle,, sucking in air 
through the base and diffus- 
ing an even warmth at the 
top. Runs off any ordinary 
central heating boiler—either 
solid fuel, gas or oil. Re- 
member, when Wallstrip is 
used, up to 15% less heating 
equipment can be installed 
with consequent savings in 
the: size of the boiler and 
ancillary equipment. 


Warmth from nowhere—EVERYWHERE! 
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& THE WALLSTRIP WAY 


Look closely—at the skirting-board. This is 
Copperad WALLSTRIP, one of the simplest 
yet most brilliant inventions of recent years. 
Brilliant because it gives you healthy, even 
warmth throughout your house and because, 
being built on to the wall like a skirting-board, 
there are no ugly pipes, etc., to spoil the 
appearance of your rooms. You notice only 
the warmth. 


How DO these people heat their house 
so effectively that they could 


even go about in bathing 


costumes in midwinter ? 


Up to 15% saving on fuel costs 

Rigorous tests have revealed Copperad Wallstrip reduces 
the heat input required—cuts fuel costs by up to SO 
Architects and heating engineers speak enthusiastically 
about Wallstrip—its great fuel economy, snug-efficiency, 
and unobtrusiveness. 


Copperad 


| TO COPPERAD LTD., DEPT. (CL1) COLNBROOK, BUCKS. 


| Please send me publication W102A and names of accredited 
| installers | 


If you are interested in the reasons for this dramatic 
saving in heating equipment and in fuel cost, ask also for 
technical publication number W114 when returning the 
slip below. 
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the manner in which it completely alters 

the meaning of words. Would anyone to- 
day, at the mention of weeping trees, think of 
anything but old weeping willows overhanging 
quiet river banks, or of younger trees lining the 
lakes in our municipal parks, their tresses grimed 
as they dip in the grubby, littered water, im- 
peding the youngsters with their nets and jam- 
jars? 

But this was not so until quite late in the 
18th century. Then, weeping trees were 
literary or folk-lore conceits, particularly those 
which exuded resin, or from which sap flowed 
freely 


()i: of the odd pranks that time plays is 


... trees whose tears theiy loss com- 
miserate, 

Such are the cypress, and the weeping myrrh, 

The dropping amber, and the vefin'd fir, 

The bleeding vine, the wat’ry sycamore, 

And willow for the forloyn paramour. 

Thus wrote William Browne, about 1613, 
and in similar vein much else was written about 
these trees of sadness. The cypress, of course, 
though weeping nothing, was among them from 
its Classical associations, and the willow—which 
had somehow become linked with unrequited 
love—because it was under those trees (actually 
a species of poplar) that the Israelites in Babylon 
wept at the remembrance of Zion. — 

But when, in Victorian times, Eliza Cook 
wrote of the willow: 

Tree of the gloom, o erhanging the tomb, 

Thou seemest to love the churchyard sod 
she had something quite different in mind, for 
the weeping willow as we know it had now be- 
come quite common, and vividly expressed in 
its streaming branches the Babylonian symbol- 
ism; here, indeed, was a tree to figure with urns 
on memorial statuary—or, equally, from its 
added literal watery connections, as a leit-motif 
in a picture by George Stubbs to show the habi- 
tat of some spaniel. 

There are several-.delightful accounts of the 
introduction of the-weeping willow, called Salix 
babylonica by Linnaeus with his flair for choosing 
the right and obvious name. We must, however, 
accept the version of Peter Collinson, Quaker, 
draper and naturalist. He wrote that in 1748 he 
saw the original tree brought by a Mr. Vernon 
in about 1730.and planted in Twickenham Park. 
Vernon was one of the Turkey merchants 
from Aleppo who must have been responsible 
for the unrecorded introduction of many plants. 
For years, the true origin of this tree was un- 
known, though it had long been planted in parts 
of northern Africa and western Asia. As 


SPREADING GROWTH OF WEEPING WYCH ELM. 
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TREES THAT WEEP 


Written and Illustrated by 


in the case of several other anciently and widely 
cultivated trees, such as the black mulberry and 
peach, it was eventually traced to its home 
in western China. 

A subsequent, if secondary and minor 
source of introduction, was from the tree which 
hung over Napoleon’s grave on St. Helena. 
Visitors to the island carried home and rooted 
pieces; in 1823 a cutting brought to Kew attrac- 
ted such a concourse that one Sunday the en- 
trance gates (then folding doors) “were by the 
pressure of the crowd burst open, the result 
being bruises and flattened hats and bonnets.”’ 
Many French visitors reverently raised their 
hats—some even kneeling—before the tree that 
resulted. It was cut down in 1867. 

There is one peculiarity of Salix babylonica 
in cultivation. It is, so far as I know, the only 
willow that quite frequently bears both male and 
female catkins on the same tree. 

Another weeping willow that has more 
recently come into cultivation is notable for its 
golden shoots; it is by some held to be a form of 
our native white willow known as Salix alba 


“The Victorians were devoted to 


its arbour-like form” 


1958 


MILES HADFIELD 


SS 


WEEPING WILLOW SET AMONG CONTRASTING TREES. The weeping willow was | 
brought to England from Turkey in about 1730; it came originally from western China 


tvistis or by others a separate species, Salix 
chrysocoma. 

Weeping willows are often planted in too 
great numbers. A weeping tree of such striking 
form is enhanced if it is placed isolated among 
other trees, particularly if some are upthrusting 
and so give contrast. 

These willows are still very popular—in- 
deed, over-popular and often unsuitably planted 
in quite small gardens, for they soon become big 
trees, reaching a height of 50 ft. The ease with 
which they are propagated accounts for this. It 
is only necessary, in winter, to thrust a stout 
shoot into moist ground and keep the weeds away 
from the stem, and a tree results. It must be 
carefully pruned so that it will form a clean stem. 
The true weeping willow is extremely hardy; it 
comes into leaf earlier, and keeps its leaves later, 
than any other deciduous tree usual in Britain. 

Two other weepers are particularly associa- 
ted with Victorian (and now often shabby) 
suburbia, or found as old specimens on country 
lawns. It is seldom that either of them is plan- 
ted to-day; they are right out of fashion. 

The first of these to be cultivated was the 
weeping ash. Several native trees, with branches 
pendulous in varying degree—notably birches 
and oaks—are from time to time encountered. 
But no one was interested enough to collect 
them until, perhaps following the fashion set by 
the weeping willow, “‘curious’” gentlemen from 
the mid 18th century onwards collected the 
more extreme oddities, notably the weeping ash. 

Most of those in this country seem to have 
originated from Gamlingay, near Wimpole in 
Cambridgeshire, where a very pendulous ash 
tree was discovered in about 1750 growing in a 
field; in 1760 it was described as a fine tree; by 
1835 it was a ruin, largely owing to the grafts 
that, since about 1780, had been taken from it 
by nurserymen. In 1838 its offspring had 
reached beyond the British Isles to France, 
Germany and the United States. It was the 
practice to select an existing ash tree in some 
part of the ornamental grounds, clear all its 
branches, and then graft it as high up as possible 
with scions of the weeper. At the Earl of 
Harrowby’s seat at Elvaston in Derbyshire, 
his gardener, the celebrated William Barron, 
grafted such a stem about 90 feet high. In due 
course, the stout shoots fell vertically from this 
great height; they have none of the delicacy of 
the willow, and drop stiffly rather like ram-rods. 

Another great favourite was the weeping 
wych elm, of which two forms are known. By 
far the commoner is that known as Ulmus 
glabra pendula. It is believed to have originated 
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Heritage 


Vanessa 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty the Queen 
China Manufacturers 


= MINTON 
Me Weld: mest Beaulipul China ) 


Mintons Ltd., China Works, Stoke-on-Trent 
Write for coloured illustrations of Minton China and name of nearest supplier 
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“Time to dress for 
dinner ALREADY ?” 


It’s the new Alec Guinness film tonight—better not be late for 
dinner. And there may be dancing afterwards. We’ve spent 
most of the day at the pool. The Seabrooks gave a small 
cocktail party before lunch. The two albatrosses that have 
been convoying us since Sunday are still alongside. I’ve got 
an appointment for a hair-do at 10.30 tomorrow. The sun’s 
tanning me and bleaching my hair! Today I saw in the 
wardrobe the tweed skirt I was wearing when we came 

on board at Southampton. Ugh! It made me wince, it 
looked so hot and heavy. I’m glad I’ve picked a husband 
whose business keeps him on the move between England 


and Africa. This is the way to travel! 


From Southampton or London, there’s About twice a month a ship goes from 
always a Union-Castle passenger ship London for the Round Africa voyage: 


leaving for South or East Africa in the nine weeks of warmth, well-being and 
next few days: into the Atlantic or perpetual change of scene round the 
through the Mediterranean, in southern coasts of a continent. For business, for 
sunshine and through calm seas. holiday, for honeymoon, or even on 
Every Thursday at 4 p.m. a ship leaves doctor’s orders, many fortunate 
Southampton for the fourteen people have made these journeys, 
day run to Cape Town. to their great pleasure. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR UNION CASTLE 
19-21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, wW.1. HYDE PARK 8400 
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It is here planted close to a conifer, and makes an effective contrast with it. 


| (Right) WEEPING WILLOW-LEAVED PEAR. The upper branches form a rounded head; the lower are entirely pendulous 


_im a nursery at Perth early in the last century. 
|The Victorians were devoted to its arbour-like 
_form. This tree has a spraying and spreading 
quality, in addition to its weeping nature. 
It is covered, in many years even before spring 
has arrived, with myriads of tiny red flowers 
_ followed within a week or two by its green flat 
_ fruits which look like precocious leaves; it is 
_ puzzling, therefore, why planters neglect it. 
Of the same period as the weeping elm is 
_the much less common weeping beech. A tree I 
| know, planted in theory much too close to an 
. erect conifer, forms in winter and summer a 
most delightful design. 
One Victorian weeper, however, has lately 


approved as Ww 


George Tarratt Ltd_.,19, Market Street, 
aud at Loughborough and London. 


and deservedly returned into favour. The 
willow-leaved pear has its branches most intri- 
cately patterned, forming a rounded head, but 
in the lower part they are entirely pendulous. 
Its narrow leaves and young shoots are silvery 
when they unfold; among them lies an abun- 
dance of white flowers with crimson anthers. 
The leaves keep a good deal of their greyness 
throughout the year. The fruit, small, green and 
inedible, is dull except in one respect: seedlings 
from it do not resemble the parent in any way, 
but are apparently those of a common wild pear. 
As Pyrus salicifolia is held to be a species, this 
presents some problems. In final stature it is 
smaller than the other weeping trees that have 


been described, but rather larger than many 
present-day planters realise. 

Those who raise trees in nurseries will often 
spot isolated seedlings that have a much more 
pendulous form than the type. This is noticeable 
in the Atlas cedar, usually of rather rigid growth. 
Sometimes the weeping nature is extravagant; 
an exceptionally weeping Atlas cedar is in culti- 
vation, as is a quite fantastic and surprising 
version of the wellingtonia. The small-flowered 
Prunus subhirtella has thrown delightful weeping 
forms, and there is the stiff-branched Cheal’s 
weeping cherry with very double flowers; all 
these are excellent for small gardens. 

There are, too, a number of trees whose 


... 66 kwo-thirds Gin and one-thir? Lillet 
with a sliver of lemon peel. This unique 
prelude to good food will find a firm place 

in your affections and fill an 


unsuspected gap in your experience 


of aperitifs. Sweeter than dry, yet 


Prier than sweet, Lillet ia truly 
“Te meilleur aperitif de La France.” 


Leicester 
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Cinderella’s gone—her glass slippers left no trace ... most 
mysterious for Prince Charming, but not for the modern house- 
wife. She will appreciate the outstanding resilience of the 
Crossley ‘ York’ Wilton carpet. The rich, deep, ALL-WOOL pile 
is formed from thousands of tightly curled fibres, permanently 
twisted by a special process to resist crushing: even sham- 
pooing will not weaken it! And ‘ York’ is mothproofed for life ! 

‘York’ Wilton has a distinctive texture. Firm, soft, luxurious, 
it brings to any room an air of comfort. And there are twelve 
subtle shades from which to choose the perfect complement to 
your scheme of furnishing. 

Six widths of broadloom enable almost any size of room to be 
fitted with entirely seamless carpet. These widths are 15’ 0’, 
13’ 6”, 12’ 0”, 10’ 6”, 9’ o’ and 7’ 6”. Any length will be cut speci- 
ally and quickly despatched. Obtainable from good Furnishers i> el” 
at 75/- asquare yard, exclusive of fitting charges. There is also 
27” width for stairs, corridors, etc. In case of difficulty write for 
the name and address of your nearest stockist to ‘ York’, John 


Crossley & Sons Ltd., Halifax ... makers of fine carpets for 
more than 150 years. 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE GREEN BACK 


XY 
YORK’ LUXURY WILTON CARPET = now mathproofed for life! 
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YOUNG PLANT OF JUNIPERUS COXII. 
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“I have never seen a specimen yet that would not fit in a small garden.” (Right) ““ PERHAPS 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF ALL WEEPING CONIFERS,” PICEA BREWERIANA. This specimen is at Sheffield Park, Sussex 


natural form is more or less weeping. Best 
known is the birch, but a really weeping variant 
of this, discovered and propagated by the Vic- 
torian nurseryman Maurice Young and called 
after him, is another delightful tree where space 
is limited. 

A number of conifers weep naturally; there 
is the large West Himalayan spruce (Picea 
smithiana), far too big for most modern gardens, 
and not a very nice shade of green. Quite 


different, and much smaller, is the lovely juniper 
known probably incorrectly as covii. This has 
silvery foliage, and I have never seen a specimen 
yet that would not fit in a small garden. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all weeping 
conifers is Picea breweriana. Although it was 
introduced in 1897, presumably owing to diffi- 
culties of propagation it remains most un- 
common. 


So far, it has remained of modest size 


—another good point, To see it well placed, as 
it is at Sheffield Park in Sussex, is to realise to 
the full the immense visual richness possible in 
tree planting—combining almost architecturally 
colour and form that vary through the seasons. 
It was this richness that the greatest of our tree 
planters, the Victorians, so often failed to 
achieve—something too, that was quite beyond 
the outlook of gardeners during the Classic 
landscape age. 


At Hesters you are invited to have your own creative ideas (or ours if you wish) 
carried out by expert craftsmen. From a wide range of superbly designed birch 
frames—only a few of which are illustrated—hand made throughout, you can 
choose your chairs, specify their upholstery (feathers, down, etc.) and have them 
| covered in any material you may select—or in plain lining for loose covers. 


We are specialists in country work and in the reproduction of period styles. 


ESTERS LIM 


Please visit our showrooms at 75 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square,* but if this is 


not possible our representative will be pleased to call on you. 


Oxford Street 


“16 and : 


Grosvenor Sq. Grosvenor St. 
ro. 


*No parking difficulties 


tie 
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Heste RS’ LIMITED 


75 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 6415 
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Wasdale : . Rowland Ht 


‘I bought my Lotus Veldtschoen twenty-two years ago 
and have worn them every winter since. 

I have worn these boots in snow storms, climbed 
mountains in the Lake District, 

and walked twenty miles in a day over rough 
country roads, In spite of their age, they are still in 


good condition and I wear them in wet weather’ 


VELDISCHOE 


G-USASR CA INS EB SEe WAT ER P R O'G 


Designed and made to master every vagary of climate. Famous the world over for their long and reliable service. Made in Northampton, Engla 
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; ILLIAM ETTY is one of the 
. most attractive minor painters 
of the last century, whose 
charm is more readily revealed in his 
sketches than in his full-blown com- 
positions. He was essentially a 
-colourist, and his debt to Venice, which 
he visited on his 1821-3 Grand Tour, 
is evident from his technique and sub- 
ject matter, and he is sometimes opti- 
mistically described as the English 
counterpart of Delacroix. He certainly 
occupies an interesting and worthy 
_ placein the development of English art, 
| but his contribution lacks the con- 
tinuous magic of his great French 
contemporary. 
+: As muchas anything else, his work 
| poses the ticklish problem of deciding 
_ to what extent the conditions of his 
_ time weighed against him. Again, what 
| were the motives that prompted him 
| to paint certain specific subjects at 
certain moments? 


Life of the Period 


; Many of these problems have been 
neatly faced by Mr. Dennis Farr, of 
j| the Tate Gallery, whose volume, 
|| Wiliam Etty (Routledge and Kegan 
_ Paul, £3 10s.), is the latest to be pub- 
lished in the English Master Painters 
series. Mr. Farr, whose touch is com- 
| petent rather than brilliant, has 
_ telated all the main facts concerning 
_ Etty’s life and published a number of 
| unfamiliar documents. He has dug 
_ deep in the annals of the day and has 
| painted a convincing picture of the 
life of the period, drawing attention to 
_ the ramifications of patronage—both 
_ aristocratic and middle class—and to 
_ the scope of art criticism: he rightly 
draws attention, for instance, to the 
publications of John Landseer. 
However, one feels that he is 
| happier with the life of the period than 
with the artist’s work. Although he 
speaks of “‘the austere grandeur’ of 
Etty’s portrait of the Reverend Robert 
| Bolton and makes out a reasonably 
_ good case on behalf of the novelty of 
his still life painting, his heart is not in 
this part of the job. Unfortunately, he 
does not examine in any great detail 
the complications of Etty’s personal- 
ity, as revealed, more or less, in his art 
and when he writes that he “‘left a rich 
and diverse artistic legacy, the scope 
of which is only now being fully under- 
| stood,’’ we are not convinced. None 
| the less, Mr. Farr has compiled a valu- 
| 


able study which will prove of great 

assistance to those eager to find their 
| way through the complex undergrowth 
| of English art in the first part of the 
last century. Des: 


| GREAT SCOPE IN 
EMBROIDERY 


LATE I of Ecclesiastical Em- 
broidery by Beryl Dean (Bats- 
ford, 50s.) offers stimulating glimpsés 
into two contemporary chapels; plate 
II displays a cope in the world- 
renowned opus anglicanum embroidery. 
of about 1300. It is the purpose—and 
| achievement—of this notable book to 
| correlate the long traditions of superb 
_ craftsmanship in church needlework 
with the needs and opportunities of 
to-day. The writer is embroidery 
teacher, designer and executant whose 
lovely creations, brilliantly designed 
and exquisitely stitched, have been 
_ exhibited widely by the Needlework 
Development Scheme: she is aware of 
the individual problems as well as the 
delights of such arduous, dedicated 
_ work. The result is an important book 
_ that recognises the needs of both 
Church of England and Roman 
Catholic usage and supplements much 
technical information with practical 
details regarding materials now avail- 
able and sources of supply.. 

The author has found it difficult 
to meet the demands of both beginners 
and advanced needlewomen, but 
throughout her emphasis is upon 
embroidery’s inventive, imaginative 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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possibilities. Usually, she suggests, 
the limiting factor is the existing 
character of the church interior, but 
even the pseudo-Gothic must be 
accepted as a challenge, since utter 
lack of harmony between a design and 
its setting can only be regarded as 
failure. There is, she admits, a ‘fairly 
general’ poverty of artistic inspiration 
in church embroidery design to-day: 
hence her reiteration of the need to 
produce formalised decoration which 
is spontaneous and free and in no way 
purely illustrative or representational. 
In somewhat loosely constructed 


letterpress and over 100 diagrams the 
reader may observe the same wish to 
encourage rather than to compel. 


1958 


copper, even the sultry tone of gun- 
metal. She suggests many ways of 
treating the gold to break up the 
surface into light-catching facets and 
writes of the luminous effects of 
shaded gold—orv nué—one of the most 
difficult, slow forms of embroidery and 
the quintessence of all that is lovely in 
gold work. The author is well aware of 
the risk of results that are “‘appallingly 
common and vulgar’ but also sees ‘“‘no 
limit to the discoveries of new and 
dynamic means of expression.” 

This indeed might be taken as the 
theme of a book that should go far 
towards realising the author’s desire to 
see ecclesiastical embroidery wholly 
worthy ofits vital purpose. T.H. 


ICHNEUMON WASP PARASITISING LARVAE OF THE RED 
HUMPED APPLE WORM. From The World of Butterflies and Moths, 
reviewed on this page 


Figure Subjects 


Against a brief historical back- 
ground and with detailed care for 
symbolism, she considers chapter by 
chapter the opportunities and practi- 
cal methods for embroidering and 
making vestments, altar linen, ban- 
ners, even kneelers and book-markers. 
Figure subjects offer particular prob- 
lems and here again she proposes a 
working basis rather than a formula 
and in further chapters deals with laid 
work, white work, appliqué, canvas 
work and even lettering that escapes 
the “‘invented’’ Lombardic scripts of 
the Victorians. She stresses the need to 
observe the liturgical colours, but 
suggests immense possibilities in the 
choice of tints. Some so-called lit- 
urgical fabrics she finds harsh and 
shoddy, but never have there been so 
many fascinating fabrics for exquisite 
effects of surface and colour, breaking 
away from the old uneasy applications 
of embroidery over brocades and the 
wearisome edgings of gimp and braid. 

Most fascinating ofall, perhaps, to 
the author as to the reader, is Miss 
Dean’s consideration of gold and other 
metal embroideries, the threads avail- 
able now including pale white-gold, 


INSECTS FROM MANY PARTS 


EVERAL highly priced “‘art books”’ 
on butterflies and moths have 
appeared from different publishing 
houses recently, and The Wevrld of 
Butterflies and Moths, by Alexander 
B. Klots (George MHarrap  63s.), 
is a comprehensive and beautifully 
produced volume. It has been printed 
in France, and all the colour plates 
showing set specimens of insects from 
various parts of the world depict 
butterflies and moths from the collec- 
tion at the National Museum of 
Natural History in Paris. The colours 
are, on the whole, extremely good and 
true to life, but here and there the 
reproduction does not do some lovely 
insect full justice, and on the plate 
facing page 28, Graellsia Isabellae, the 
Spanish moon-moth, looks a very 
faded specimen compared to the lovely 
green of the freshly emerged moth. 
The two plates facing page 58 and 
showing newly emerged butterflies 
should have been printed upright and 
not sideways. A butterfly with “‘its 
wings still limp and wet,” as the 
caption states, could not possibly hold 
them out in a horizontal position. It 
always hangs by its legs from some 


SEARCHLIGHT ON WILLIAM ETTY 


support, so that the wings can dry and 
expand freely. Apart from these minor 
faults, the photographs, especially the 
black and white pictures of live insects, 
many of which have been taken by 
Mr. Klots himself, are the best part of 
the book. They are not only works of 
art, but show many interesting aspects 
of insect life which are seldom photo- 
graphed. The moth carrying orchid 
pollinia on its head, the ichneumon 
wasp in the act of parasitising a 
colony of caterpillars, the ant feeding 
a Lycaenid larva and the extraordin- 
ary Spice bush swallow-tail caterpillar 
looking like a sad and water-eyed dog, 
are examples from a magnificent col- 
lection of illustrations. 


Famous Naturalists’ Findings 


The text, which Mr. Klots admits 
contains little original material, is com- 
prehensive and gives in concentrated 
form, and in a language easily 
understandable by the non-scientific 
reader, a complete survey of the world 
of butterflies and moths, their struc- 
ture and their lives, their relations 
with plants, with other animals and 
with man, their distribution and their 
special senses, habits and behaviour. 
Mr. Klots has brought together know- 
ledge accumulated over the years by 
such famous naturalists as Fabre, 
Kirby, Boisduval, Bates and hun- 
dreds of others, and presented it in a 
most readable form. 

Some of his statements about the 
migration of butterflies are not quite 
up to date, especially when he speaks 
of the Camberwell Beauty on page 160. 
It is now generally agreed that this 
insect is not a large-scale migrant as 
he suggests, but arrives in this coun- 
try as a stowaway in Scandinavian 
timber ships. Laine 


FORTIFYING THE PARISH 
COUNCILLOR 


N a House of Commons debate last 
year on what became the Parish 
Councils Act prominence was given to 
some little known facts about these 
modest but valuable units of local 
government. It must have been news 
to many Members of Parliament, and 
to even more inhabitants of cities and 
large towns, that there are approx- 
imately 7,500 Parish Councils in 
England and Wales. Inevitably, these 
authorities are economically staffed, 
and in at least 1,000 instances the 
clerk is an honorary officer. It follows, 
then, that parish councillors, to a 
greater extent than their opposite 
numbers in our town halls, need to 
know the law affecting their duties, 
or where to find information upon it. 
To their aid has come Mr. 
Charles Arnold-Baker, Secretary of 
the National Association of Parish 
Councils and a barrister-at-law, with 
an up-to-date and highly informative 
volume entitled Parish Administration 
(Methuen, 42s). The experience of his 
association, to which nearly 5,500 
parish councils belong, enables Mr. 
Arnold-Baker, in the first half of his 
book, to explain the law in relation 
to the problems that arise most 
commonly. The latter half is devoted 
to quotations from Acts of Parliament 
passed in the last 120 years affecting 
the work of the councils, and covering 
a wide range of subjects —- among 
them, cemeteries, commons, recrea- 
tion grounds, charitable trusts, war 
memorials, education and post offices. 
On such legislation as the Licensing 
Acts (which may become relevant in 
the letting of the parish hall) and the 
Law of Defamation (which may lurk 
in the heat of acrimonious speeches or 
in official correspondence) the author 
gives warning of the pitfalls. 

Yet this is not wholly a legal text- 
book. It contains a good deal of 
interesting information about the 
evolution of parishes and their coun- 
cils, about local government generally, 
and much guidance on procedure. 
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CHRISTIE'S 


will offer at auction on Wednesday, November 5 


Highly Important 18th and 19th century Jewellery 
the property of 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE LATE 7th DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 
LADY JULIET DUFF, THE HON. MARTIN FITZALAN-HOWARD, 
and OTHERS 
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J. 


An old English Diamond Tiara, circa 1780 


Illustrated Catalogues (6 Plates), 3s. 6d. post free; plain Catalogues, 6d. post free 


May be viewed from Monday preceding 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


Telephone: Trafalgar 9060 8, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN WAY <= By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


from the game if you play your opponents 

as well as your cards. Some time ago I 
scratched at the surface of a fascinating subject 
in these columns, and now I can thoroughly 
recommend Bridge Psychology, by Victor Mollo 
(Duckworth, 10s. 6d.), the latest work by a 
master tactician. 

Mollo’s book, both lucid and readable, will 
help many players to see more in the game. It 
might wake up your ideas, for instance, if you 
held the cards below as West, playing against 
strong opposition : 

@AQ7T YAYI4 HY9862 KS3 

With both sides vulnerable, South deals on 
your right and opens One Heart. You pass, 
North bids One Spade, East passes, and South 
also passes. What should you do? 

This situation arose during the three- 
cornered contest at Como for the 1958 world 
championship. West saw no reason to disturb 
the bid of One Spade, but the first sight of the 
dummy told him that he had been caught, as 
the saying goes, for a sucker. This was the full 


Y ts get far more profit and enjoyment 


deal: 

@j 10842 

m2 

&AQ107 

& A107 
@AQ7 x aK93 
Sosc2 |W Ee] Sxys 
&K53 — &OT86 

CO} 10875 

© 54 

&942 


North went two down, but the net result 
was a gain of five im.p. when his team-mates 
bid and made Three No-Trumps on the East- 
West cards. 

The hand came up early on in the match 
between the Argentine and the U.S.A. At first 
the South American players were rather out of 
their depth in such exalted company. When 
South (Alvin Roth) opened with a vulnerable 
bid of One Heart, West could expect him to have 
a bit more, but there was no excuse for his stolid 
final pass. South’s failure to rebid over a forcing 
One-over-One response, virtually unlimited in 
the partnership style, could only mean that his 
opening bid was psychic. All West had to do 
was to re-open with One No-Trump, and East 
would have done the rest. 

I once saw a relatively inexperienced 
woman player hold the following cards, sitting 
East, in a match against some hard-bitten 
masters: 

@K3 YQAQ1I065 OAK2 &O94 

South was the dealer, East-West only being 
vulnerable, and the bidding went like this: 


South West North East 
1 Heart No bid 1 Spade Double 
No bid 1No-Trump No bid 4 Hearts 


No bid No bid No bid 

The contract was just made, South having 
opened with three small Hearts and a Knave on 
the side. There was something in the way he 
broke into a post-mortem with a brusque ‘‘One 
Heart”? that put East on the qui-vive; later, 
when her partner responded to the double with 
One No-Trump, her suspicions were confirmed. 

South would be described in Mollo’s book 
as a busy player—impatient to do anything 
and everything rather than remain passive and 
acquiscent. His over-emphasis is, however, often 
accompanied by some tell-tale mannerisms. 

Full details of 300 hands from the world 
championship matches at Como have been 
published in book form by the American Con- 
tract Bridge League; the sole source of supply 
in this country is Bridge Magazine, Wakefield 
Road, Leeds, and the price is 12s. 6d. post free. 
You get far more than a factual uncoloured 
record, for it is often easy to put yourself in a 
player’s shoes and to follow his thought pro- 
cesses. 

The Argentine players had many glorious 
moments. They soon learnt how to deal with 
subsequent psychic forays. The U.S.A.’s most 


effective pair, Rapee and Silodor, were shaken 
till their teeth rattled on the example below: 


Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 
Silodor (South) opened One Club; West 
doubled, and Rapee bid One Heart. The 
Argentine East player, Carlos Cabanne, must be 
a shrewd psychologist; instead of bidding the 
obvious Two No-Trumps, he tried the effect of 
a penalty double. Having made a rather point- 
less bid, Rapee proceeded to rescue himself, 
first into One Spade and then into One No- 
Trump, being doubled each time by Cabanne; 
he eventually lost 900 after being held to two 
tricks. The U.S.A. bid Three No-Trumps at the 
other table for a score of 460 and a net loss of 
five i.m.p. 
The next example is from 
between Italy and the Argentine: 
@KJ852 


the match 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

In Room 1 d’Alelio and Chiaradia sat East 
and West. We hear a lot about surrealist 
Italian systems, so it is worth recording that 


this particular pair abandoned all codes and 
ciphers during the last two world champion- 
ships. The auction went as follows: 


South West North East 

No bid No bid No bid 1 Club 

No bid 1 Spade No bid No bid 
Double Redouble No bid 1 No-Trump 
No bid 2 Hearts No bid No bid 

No bid 


Things might have become interesting if 
dAlelio had waited to see the effect of his 
partner’s redouble, which was certainly not an 
S.0.S. in this situation. Chiaradia was  ill- 
advised to disturb One No-Trump; he had an 
unhappy time in his Heart contract and ended 
up three down. 

In Room 2 our old friends, Belladonna and 
Avarelli, sat North and South. Their Roman 
system is something out of this world, and their 
Argentine opponents had obviously decided 
that robust counter-measures were indicated. 
The bidding took the following remarkable 
course: 

South West North East 

2 Clubs No bid 2 Spades 2 No-Trumps 

No bid 3 Hearts Double 3 No-Trumps 

No bid No bid Double No bid 

No bid No bid 

Avarelli’s Two Clubs is a system bid which 
announces a four-four-four-one suit pattern, and 
his pass over East’s heroic Two No-Trumps 
meant that his short suit was Spades. Bella- 
donna thus doubled with mounting enthusiasm, 
but an unfortunate result for Italy. A Diamond 
was led to the King, followed by a small Club 
to the Queen and a Club return from dummy 


“which set up the suit with the loss of one trick. 


Later, when the Spade finesse succeeded, the 
declarer could claim four Clubs, two Hearts, two 
Spades and one Diamond, so the Argentine 
scored 750 in this room and 300 in the other for 
a swing of eight i.m.p. 

Having got over the shock, Belladonna 
beamed approval. Successful contracts of 
Three No-Trumps on a combined count of 21 
high-card points are his own speciality. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Wednesday, October 29, 1958 


1498 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the = 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1498, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the first post on the morning of GF 


ACROSS 


1. Cosy garments for old ruffians (8) 
5. What the inebriated passenger announces as 
his cross-Channel destination? (6) 
Puts a gloss on the munitions accounts? (8) 
10. Letters that might have been transmitted? (6) 
11. He might be useful to Manx cats (8) 
12. I roved from duty (6) 
14. The lady met in an inflammable state (10) 
18. Bonfire, beside Barrie’s home-town? Throw 
the flowers in (10) 
22. “By his hat and staff, 
“And his sandal shoon’””—Shakespeare (6) 
23. Team supporter in the church? (8) 
24. Concerned about untruth, yet is confident (6) 
25. Cobbler concerned with uppers! (8) 
26. She was not amused, or was she? (6) 
27. Whole numbers of them here (8) 


DOWN 


1. He pegged out because he was pegged out! (6) 

2. The student can get away with these (6) 

3. Lofty is the appearance of the composer (6) 

4. Black market practitioners at Wimbledon? 
(10) 

6. An artist so beautiful, says Giovanni, of the 
girl! (8) 

7. Stir into anthems (8) 

8. Numbers that the barbarian fears? (8) 

13. The great man a glutton? No! (Even though 
it be a mushroom!) (10) 

15. Shut your eyes and get crumpets instead! (8) 

16, The lorry showed the way on rollers (8) 

17. A gamesome lot of sleuths so to speak (8) 

19. Solitary on the beach? (6) 

AL is on us bestow’d, 
“Shame and ruin wait for you’’—Cowfer (6) 

21. Islands one might move by slow degrees (6) 


Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1497. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of October 16, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Feather-pated; 9, Rigmarole; 10, Envoy; 
11, Herald; 12, Lanterns; 13, Mutiny; 15, Slow-worm; 18, 
Ancestor; 19, Little; 21, Obliging; 23, Regale; 26, Tonga; 27, 


a 


The winner of Crossword No. 1496 is 
Mr. I. L. Williams, 


Alchemist; 28, Wellingtonia. DOWN.—1, Farnham; 2, Anger; 


3, Headlands; 4, Room; 5, Amenable; 6, Event; 7, Alyssum; 
8, Overcoat; 14, Tackling; 16, White heat; 17, Town hall; 18, 


Apostle; 20, Electra; 22, Glade; 24, Alien; 25, Scan. 


5, Vernon Terrace, 
Brighton, Sussex. 
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Advertiser's announcement 


However cold, however damp outside 


oil fired heating keeps 


Eilean Donan Castle comfortably warm 


In 1650, after Cromwell had seized power, 
the, Scottish Parliament placed a garrison 
in Eilean Donan. The castle was then more 
than 400 years old. The people were not 
treated too kindly by the troops and among 

the tasks set them was supplying the 
garrison with its winter fuel. 

The Castle is now heated the modern way 
—by oil firing. Once the home of the 
Seaforths in the West Highlands and a 
stronghold of the Mackenzies of Kintail, it 
is now the home of John MacRae, direct 
descendant of the original constables of the 
Castle. It was partially destroyed in 1719 


and restoration didn’t start until quite 
recently. As part of the restoration it was 
decided to install the most efficient heating 
system possible. Remembering that this 
beautiful Castle on Loch Duich in Wester 
Ross is quite isolated and is subject to cold 
temperatures and damp atmospheres, oil 
firing was the obvious answer. 

Oil fired heating is automatic in operation. 
Indeed, the fuel feeds itself into the boiler. 
What’s more, easy maintenance means 
there is practically no labour involved. 
Oil burns cleanly and efficiently. It is easy 
to store and quickly delivered. Bought in 
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Eilean Donan Castle, Loch 
Duich, Wester Ross, was built 


more than seven hundred years 

ago by a Lord of the Isles as a 

place of defence against the 
Norsemen. It was destroyed in 

1719 and restored this century. 

Today the Castle is kept warm 
throughout by its ot fired 

heating system, fuel for which ts 
supplied by Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 


bulk, oil is a remarkably inexpensive fuel. 
Automatic control means rapid, all-over 
warmth whatever the temperature is out- 
side. And because it is automatic, there’s 
no fuel wastage through unnecessary 
heating. 

Oil fired heating is suited to buildings of 
any size for every need from full central 
heating in the larger ones to hot water supply 
only in the smaller ones. If you would like 
more detailed information about oil firing 
get in touch with Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., 
Fuel Oil Dept. CL42, Shell-Mex House, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
ENQUIRY 


APPILY Britain has kept al- 
H most clear of trouble with foot- 
and-mouth disease in recent 
months, more by good luck than good 
management, I think. We are not 
importing so much beef this year from 
New Zealand, because she has found a 
more profitable market in the United 
States, but New Zealand is one of the 
few countries, along with Australia, 
which is clear of foot-and-mouth, so 
our immunity is not due to that change 
in the pattern of world trade. We 
continue to buy freely from Argen- 
tina. She has had less beef to send us, 
but this is by far the major source of 
our beef imports and the most 
dangerous source so far as foot-and- 
mouth is concerned. We heard three 
months ago that an expert party sent 
by the Food and Agriculture Organis- 
ation made a tour of investigation in 
the South American countries to en- 
quire into the position, and we ought 
soon to hear officially their findings 
and recommendations. We must 
insist on all possible precautions being 
taken in Argentina to prevent the 
shipment of meat that may carry the 
virus, and whatever can be done to 
speed local efforts to clear up the 
disease deserves the full support of 
F.A.O. Our Minister of Agriculture 
has pledged himself to do all he can, 
short of cutting off Argentine supplies, 
to safeguard the country against 
further serious bouts of trouble. 


To Save Muscles 


VERTIME pay at the new rate of 
5s. an hour must make all farmers 
with a considerable labour bill anxious 
to cut out wasteful work. It is true 
enough, as Mr. Richard Wellesley told 
the Farmers’ Club earlier this month, 
that manpower is the weakest and 
most expensive form of power on the 
farm. We must think hard how not to 
use man’s muscles. Mr. Wellesley has 
found merit in the self-unloading 
trailer, a machine which he uses in 
Berkshire for delivering grass, feeding 
the cows and making silage. The 
possibilities of the _ self-unloading 
principle were impressed forcibly on 
him in America when he saw 18,000 
beef animals being fed all the food they 
required by four men. These four men 
were sitting comfortably driving their 
lorries quite fast, listening to their 
radios and smoking cigars. Mr. 
Wellesley does not claim to have 
attained that pitch of easy farming at 
Buckland. His aim is to aid his labour 
to handle large quantities of farm 
materials with the minimum of effort. 
He wants a British manufacturer to 
produce the right machine. Mr. 
Wellesley has the idea and some ex- 
perience of using it in practice, so I 
hope our agricultural engineers will 
take up the challenge. 


Pork in Demand 


A the talk about high beef prices 
has had the effect of increasing 
the demand for pork. Housewives 
have taken to pork and left beef on the 
butchers’ hands. The colder weather 
has no doubt helped too to stimulate 
the pork trade rather than the lamb 
trade. So the extra pigs that were a 
sore worry to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, expecting an extra heavy subsidy 
bill, have after all been wanted. Here 
is further evidence of the wisdom of 
encouraging all forms of meat pro- 
duction in Britain. If we did not have 
increased home supplies this year it is 
certain that shop prices would be much 
higher at a time when world produc- 
tion, notably in Argentina and 
Australia, has fallen back and people 
everywhere are demanding more meat. 
The fatstock guarantees may have 
seemed costly to British taxpayers in 
recent years. They are proving their 
value now. 


Better Return for Milk 


- the first nine months of this year 
the milk output in England and 
Wales was 9,500,000 gallons less than 
a year before. This was expected with 
the switch over to rearing beef calves 
that has been evident for two years 
past. This reduction is all to the good. 
Better still is the increase of 9,500,000 
gallons in liquid milk sales during this 
period, resulting in 19,000,000 fewer 
gallons going into the manufacturing 
market at a low realisation price. 
Moreover the return from the factories 
has been better, more milk being 
used for cream and less for butter and 
cheese. In all 27,000,000 gallons less 
went for butter or cheese, which means 
a tidy gain in the price pool. This isa 
much healthier position, on which the 
Milk Marketing Board deserves con- 
gratulations. The improvement has 
not just happened. It is the result of a 
vigorous campaign to push the sale of 
milk and cream. 


“Incredible Performance” 


HEN British agricultural scien- 

tists and experts go to New 
Zealand, they come back and tell us 
how much better the New Zealanders 
manage their grass than we do and 
impress on us the need for labour 
economy to match New Zealand in 
dairying and sheep farming costs. This 
is good for us. Now Dr. C. P. McKeek- 
an, the director of the Ruakura 
Animal Research Station, who was 
over here last summer, has been provi- 
ding the New Zealanders with a tale 
of “the incredible performance of 
British farming which has to be seen to 
be believed.’”’ Dr. McKeekan lists the 
performance of U.K. farmers com- 
pared with pre-war days. Over 33 
million tons a year more cereals, 
nearly 2 million tons more sugar-beet 
and over 1 million tons more potatoes. 
On the livestock side, extra milk 
amounts to over 830 million gallons a 
year, extra eggs to over } million tons. 
Meat production outstrips pre-war 


levels by over 500,000 tons a year. 


Fertile British Sheep 


R. McKEEKAN says British 

farmers are not perfect, and he 
spotted many weaknesses, but we are, 
he found, getting much more efficient 
and we mean to stay in the business of 
higher production. So there will be 
less room in the British market for 
New Zealand producers, and they must 
look elsewhere for new markets for 
their lamb, beef and dairy products as 
alternative outlets. New Zealand is 
already doing this in a big way with 
beef shipments to the United States. 
One further point is worth special note. 
The inherent fertility of British sheep 
is far superior to that of the New 
Zealand sheep. A low lambing per- 
centage is the greatest weakness of 
New Zealand. Can she breed sheep 
to give heavy fleeces and produce 
twin lambs that will fatten readily? 


Hay Under Cover 


WET summer and autumn show 

up the value of the Dutch barn 
for storing hay under cover as soon as 
it is brought in from the field. This 
past month I have seen some sad look- 
ing ricks that were not well thatched 
to keep out the rain, and valuable hay 
has been spoiled where the water 
seeped in. It is a great problem to 
find really good wheat straw tor 
thatching, now that combine harves- 
ters are so generally used. I notice 
more ricks covered with plastic sheets 
and netted down, which is one alterna- 
tive to thatching, but safest ofall is the 
hay putawayina Dutch barn.The farm 
improvement grant scheme can be 
used to get a Government grant. 
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Don’t let yourself in for all the inconvenience and expense of hard 


water. Install a Permutit Water Softener now. Permutit Softened 
Water prevents scale formation, ensures efficient boiler operation, 


and effects substantial savings in fuel, soap 


and detergents. At the same time it brings 
you the luxury of gloriously soft water for 
bathing, shaving and domestic use. A home 
demonstration will gladly be given on 
request. Permutit Water Softeners can be 


purchased on easy terms if desired. 


Please send coupon for details or “phone 
REGent 2972. SoRehes 


COSTLY 
PLUMBING REPAIRS 


—_— = 
—_—— 
=—— = 
=—_— 


a WASTE OF 
To: The Permutit Co. Ltd. SOAP AND DETERGENT 


(Dept. Y.H. 263) 151 Regent St., London, W.1. 
Please send me full details. 
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with LISTER 


START-0-MATIC 


| 7 
DIESEL ELECTRIC GENERATING eat 


Lister “Start-O-Matic” plants provide 230/240 volt A.C. 


electricity the same as the mains for: aye 
* Light and power Makers of 
* Television and radio AIR-COOLED 


* Milking, shearing, water pumping and DIESEL ENGINES 
all domestic appliances 1}-30 h.p. & other 


: ‘ engines up to 1320 hp! 
The plant starts when the first switch is “‘on”’ and iy 
stops automatically when the last switch is “off.” 


Price from £1 97. Hire purchase available. 
R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., Dursley, Gloucestershire 


Branches: London, Stamford, Glasgow, Dublin 
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DOWCESTER 
CREAM 


PHONE 
2371 


ond protection |" ~ 


RED. GREEN 
16'6 

per roll I2yds x lyd 

For the best possible 
protection against all 
weather conditions you 
should fix PERMACOLOR 
now. At the same time 
you will give your roofs a 
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PRODUCE OF SPAIN 
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PERMACOLOR 


‘COLOURED ROOFING FELT 


1958 


there’s nothing like 
a long Martell 


THE LONG DRINK WITH GINGER ALE OR SODA 


maw MARTELL § 


BROOKLANDS 
at shed rook o¢ —— 


| / ike a bright des / wie 
Be Pe 


Grey 
Roofing Felt from 6/7 per 


AVAILABLE FROM IRONMONGERS 
AND BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 


Gseisnee sala iw ossuine new look—one that will welcome the 
EI Spring and blend perfectly with your garden 
E] 
El USED BY MOST LEADING PORTABLE BUILDING MANUFACTURERS 
fe} 
= There is only one Also.“ DURAFLEX” 
a PERMACOLOR [ewaaes 
2 ask for it by name 
ooo} oo} O/0/0/o0)/0/o0)0)/0)/o/0) MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY PERMANITE 


LTD 


of 
BOND STREET LTD. 


London Distributors 
ASTON MARTIN LAGONDA 
ALVIS 
MERCEDES-BENZ 
VOLVO 
Offer from a stock of 50 
HIGH-GRADE CARS 
See the new Alvis 3-litre by Park Ward 
in our showrooms. 
1957 Jaguar XK140 Fixed Head Coupe. 
Radio. 
1955 Aston Martin 3-litre DB2-4 Saloon. 
1957 Jensen 541 Saloon. Disc brakes. 


1957 Jaguar XK140 Drophead Coupe. 
Overdrive and radio. 


1956 Jaguar Mark VII Saloon. 
1957 Lagonda 3-litre Saloon. 


1953 Mercedes-Benz 220 Cabriolet. 
hand drive. 


1958 Rover 60 Saloon. Under 7,000 miles. 
1955 Jensen Interceptor Convertible. 
1956 Aston Martin 3-litre DB2-4 Saloon. 


Appointed Retailers. 
Austin, Daimler, Ford, Jaguar, M.G., Morris, 
Riley, Rover, Wolseley. 


TERMS. EXCHANGES 
103 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 8351. 
INTEGRITY DIGNITY COUNT 


Left- 


THE ORIGINAL ] 


Gls English Lavender 


The most highly scented of all lavenders. Makes 
dwarf hedges in exciting variations of colour, 
from Light Blue to Dark Blue. Planted at the 


sides of garden paths or rock walls it fills the air 


with its glorious fragrance, With plant instruc- 
tions. 7/6 doz., 3 doz. £1. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Old English Sweet Peas 


They make a sight to be believed with each 
plant bearing literally hundreds of blossoms of 
clear rose, red and pearly white. They make a 
glorious screen for drab corners, brickwork, 
wooden fences, and the most wonderful summer 
hedges. Improving yearly. 7/6 doz., 3 doz. £1. 


JOHN PANTON (Dept. 5), 
Wildacre Nurseries, Barkham Ride, 
WOKINGHAM, BERKS. Eversley 3394, 


Pp 
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HANSTEAD ESTATE 
FETCHES £140,000 


HERE was never any doubt 

that the late Miss Yule’s Han- 

stead estate near St. Albans, 
Hertfordshire, would fetch a substan- 
tial sum when it came up for auction, 
for an agricultural property of approxi- 
mately 700 acres situated within 25 
miles of Hyde Park Corner that has 
been maintained regardless of expense 
and that is offered almost entirely 
with possession is something of a 
rarity. In the event, Messrs. Strutt 
and Parker, Lofts and Warner, who, 
with Messrs. Gerald Eve and Co., had 
been entrusted with the sale, obtained 
a total of £140,250, an average of 
nearly £200 an acre. 


Famous Arab Horses 

EAD is best known, per- 

haps, for its horse-breeding 
activities. On the bloodstock side Miss 
Yule turned out a steady stream of 
winners from her stud, among them 
Chenille, a filly by King Salmon, who 
later became the dam of Alcide, this 
year’s St. Leger winner. Her Arabian 
horses were equally famous and 
ranked with those of the late Baroness 
Wentworth. But Miss Yule’s interests 
were not confined to horses, for she 
also ran a pedigree Jersey herd and a 
beef herd of Aberdeen-Angus. Han- 
stead House contains an exceptionally 
fine film production unit and an exten- 
sion known as the Western Room, 
which is a reproduction of a Californian 
bungalow. 

Excluded from the auction was 
a baker’s shop, which was sold pri- 
vately, and a field of 10 acres on the 
outskirts of the estate, which fetched 
£4,950. 


A £142,000 SALE 

aN FEW days after the sale of 

Hanstead Park, Messrs. Hobbs 
and Chambers submitted 3,146 acres 
of the Craven Vale estate, Faringdon, 
Berkshire, on the instructions of 
the Dowager Countess of Craven. The 
sale was the third in successive years 
involving the estate, which until a few 
years ago had aggregated roughly 
15,000 acres and which had remained 
intact since Sir William Craven bought 
it in 1625. It realised a total of 
approximately £142,000, with one or 
two lots remaining for disposal. Ash- 
down House, the principal house on 
the estate, built just after the Restora- 
tion for the Craven family, has been at- 
tributed to John Webb, a disciple of 
Inigo Jones; it contains a great stair- 
case that occupies more than a quarter 
of the interior of the building. The 
house was excluded from the sale, hav- 
ing been given to the National Trust 
two years ago. Two famous landmarks, 
Uffington Castle and the White Horse, 
a figure carved from the chalk on a hill- 
side overlooking the Vale that bears 
its name, are also safeguarded, having 
been included in the list of ancient 
monuments. 


Trainer Buys Stables 

HE bulk of the land offered at the 

auction of the Craven Vale estate 
was sold in two blocks. One, a parcel 
of seven lots, including five farms 
covering about 1,500 acres with a 
combined rent roll of over £3,000 a 
year, was sold to a client of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley for £80,750, 
and the other, consisting of the two 
race-horse training establishments at 
Kingston Warren and Seven Barrows 
with a combined area of 1,493 acres, 
went to Capt. D. W. J. Candy, a well- 
known trainer, who has occupied the 
stables and gallops at Kingston 
Warren for some years, for £53,000. 


RATING OF GALLOPS 

ENTION of race-horse gallops 

draws attention to an interesting 
case that came before the Wiltshire 
local valuation panel the other day, 
when Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey, 


“Wiley River. 


executors of the late J. Olding, 
appealed against a valuation of £950 
placed on the gallops of the Druids 
Lodge Stables, Middle Woodford, near 
Salisbury. Briefly, the argument put 
forward for the appellants was that 
the three gallops concerned, totalling 
322 acres, were not fenced, were mown 
for hay and had carried as many as 
1,000 sheep in winter and that some 
portions were under the plough and 
had received a grant from the county 
agricultural executive committee. 
Moreover, it was maintained that the 
training and exercising of horses was 
an agricultural pursuit, and that the 
gallops should, therefore, rank as 
pasture or meadow land. The local 
valuation officer, however, contended 
that the gallops were used mainly for 
the training of race-horses, that they 
were carefully prepared and that no 
cattle would be allowed on them 
because of the risk of injury to a 
valuable horse. 

In the event, the court decided 
that the gallops were rateable and that 
the appeal would be dismissed. But 
the chairman did say that the panel 
were of the opinion that the valuation 
was high and that this question would 
be adjourned. 


GREAT BATHAMPTON SOLD 
HERE was keen competition the 
other day when Major R. M. 

Woolley, senior partner of Messrs. 

Woolley and Wallis, auctioned Great 

Bathampton, a compact estate of 731 

acres situated in the Wiley Valley, 

approximately midway between Salis- 
bury and Warminster, Wiltshire. The 
property, which was offered on behalf 
of the executors of the late Brig.-Gen. 

T. O. Seagram, whose family had 

purchased it in 1764, consists of a 

dignified stone house dating from the 

second half of the 17th century, a 

chalk farm with some alluvial mea- 

dows, a farm-house, nine cottages, 
extensive buildings and useful sporting 
rights, including dry fly fishing in the 

It was knocked down 

to Lord Hugh Russell, of Messrs. 

Fisher and Co., who were acting for 

clients, for £70,000, an average of 

nearly £96 an acre. 


HIGH PRICES FOR FARMS 
i these notes of September 25, 

when referring to the sale of 
Yorton Villa, a farm of 323 acres near 
Shrewsbury for £39,000, I said that 
Shropshire was not a county where, as 
a general rule, land fetched high 
prices. The statement, though quali- 
fied, was, perhaps, too sweeping, for 
the other day I had a letter “from 
Messrs. Norman R. Lloyd and Co., 
chartered auctioneers and _ estate 
agents of Oswestry, pointing out that 
farms in North Shropshire often 
realise an average of well over £100 
an acre and quoting the recent 
examples of two farms of 159 acres 
and 93 acres situated near Ellesmere 
which they have sold for £21,000 and 
£13,800 respectively, and two holdings 
of 65 acres and 43 acres at St. Martin’s, 
Oswestry, which changed hands for 
£12,000 and £7,750 respectively. 


FOR SALE IN SCOTLAND 


AN important Scottish estate that 
has just come on to the market 
is Meoble and Zettermorar, which 
covers approximately 30,000 acres in 
Inverness-shire. It includes a hill 
sheep farm, in hand, carrying 1,800 
ewes, a deer forest capable of providing 
45 stags in a season, fishing for 
salmon, sea-trout and brown trout, 
a lodge with three reception rooms and 
11 bedrooms and an anchorage for 
yachts. Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
are the agents. 
PROCURATOR. 


* TANGENT” DOOR SLIDERS 

Here’s the track to slide your door smoothly round 
the corner. There are already 350,000 sets in use, 
all over the world. Write for List T/CL. 


that’s a clever idea! 


“MARATHON” DOOR SLIDERS 
In most lovely homes. Glide silently at a touch. 
Safe, everlasting and low priced. Ask for List 


MICL. 


“LORETTO” CABINET SLIDERS 

Delightful to use on cabinets, cupboards and 
wardrobes. Quiet, secure and space-saving. Ask 
for List L/CL. 


INSIST ON 
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Henderson ‘‘Ultra’’ and 
‘‘Ultramatic’’ Overhead 
Door Gear Sets are quiet, 
secure-looking, trouble free. 
They can’t stick, swing or 
slam; nothing projects out- 
side to trap wind or rain. 
Your architect or builder 
will tell you Henderson 
Door Gear is the best. 

3. Standard CE Done Price 


Sets of Gear |———7——| per set 
Min.| Max. 


7’ 0” | £10.18.9 


Ultra 150 603% 
Ultra 210 69” | 7’ 6" | £11.12.6 
6°97 


Ultramatic 180 


Self-opening 7’ 6” | £16. 5.0 


ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 

Famous Austin Door, Pattern 
3PX. Specially designed and 
made for use with “Ultra 150” 
Overhead Door Gear. Constructed 
of best quality Canadian clears, 
precision dowelled. Panels of 
exterior quality resin-bonded ply. 
Three standard sizes: 7ft. and 8ft. 
wide by 7ft. high, and 7ft. wide 
by 6ft. 6in. high. Resists sag, 
twist, or warp, yet light to 
operate silently and easily. 


This one-piece door is the most 
economical closure for any private 
garage. 


Door 3PK, 7ft. wide, with Hen- 
derson Ultra Set 150, costs only 
£18.17.9. Door 8ft. wide 30/- 
extra. 


Austin all-timber doors are free 
from drumming noises. Last a 
lifetime. There are other higher 
priced standard designs, too. 


REQUEST LEAFLETS OD|CL 
AND AD|CL 


LAE e Wy SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


P. C. HENDERSON LIMITED 


. ESSEX - ENGLAND 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen 
Silversmiths 


CARRINGTON & Co., LTD. 


130, REGENT ST. W.1. REGENT 3727 


Winter Beauty of Cugucsile Craflamanship 
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NEW BOOKS 


Wyndham Hewett concentrated 
on the story of Frances, Countess 
Waldegrave, daughter of a hard-up 
East End Jew who found fame and 
fortune as a tenor. Mr. Hewett has 
now edited the diary of her fourth 


T Strawberry Fair, Mr. Osbert 


| husband; the book is called “. . . and 
| My. Fortescue (John Murray, 2\1s.). 


When it opens Francés has been 
thrice married. Her first marriage was 
to the elder and illegitimate brother of 
the seventh Earl Waldegrave, who 
soon died of drink. She then married 
the earl, who didn’t last long either. 
Drink again. Perhaps the disorderly 


lives of her first two husbands sug- 
gested to the 26-year-old dowager that 
the £20,000 a year she now enjoyed 
had better not run another risk of 
dissipation. She married a widower, 
aged 61, George Granville Harcourt, 
son of the Archbishop of York, cousin 
of the Duke of Sutherland, a Member 
of Parliament, owner of a splendid 
country home, Nuneham Park, and, 
happily, a snob and a bore of incom- 
parable proportions. Happily, because 
Frances Waldegrave was not the 
woman to tolerate domination by a 
bore. Young, beautiful, intelligent and 
gregarious, she soon had Mr. Harcourt 
in the back room where he belonged, 
and her chief attention was devoted to 
a job that no longer exists: that of 
political hostess. 


Fourth Husband 


Mr. Harcourt, if one may so put 
it, shadowed her life for fourteen years, 
and then withdrew, accompanied by 
no one’s announced regret, to the 
nether side of a tombstone, leaving his 
wife, one presumes, richer than ever, 
and still a sparkling and desirable 
woman, especially to peers who had 
dissipated their fortunes upon women 
who were neither the one nor the other. 
Several pages of Debrett were at her 
feet, asking for nothing better than to 
be trampled on; but she chose Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, an Irish M.P., 
who had been hovering, Dobbin-like, 
on the fringes of her existence for many 
years. 

But “‘fringes’’ is perhaps the 
wrong word. Itis only Mr. Fortescue’s 
modest and retiring nature that makes 
it almost inescapable. They knew 
each other well, and she probably had 
no doubt at all who would be her 
fourth husband; and as for Mr. 
Fortescue, there is some reason to 
suppose that only his devotion to 
Frances kept him in politics at all. 
Before his marriage he held a few 
minor offices, and after his marriage 
he became successively Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, President of the Board of 
Trade and Lord Privy Seal. He 
became Lord Carlingford in 1874. 
Here is an entry from his diary in 


A GREAT POLITICAL 
HOSTESS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


1855: “I think it unlikely that I shall 
ever fill office or take any active part 
in Parliament. I think that neither my 
constitution of mind nor body fits me 


for it.”’ He is, he adds, ‘‘a man who | 


has very little eagerness, and takes 


very little interest in political affairs.’ | 


As I see it, only Lady Walde- 


grave’s position as a political hostéss | 
kept him going. He had to be where | 


she was, and she was in the centre of 


_ political talk and intrigue. To be near } 
her, to carry out her wishes, was jf 
enough. “All my manhood, all my | 


youth, all craving after pleasure or 
excitement or romance, have been 


AAA AAAUWAAAAAANQSAAAAA AAA 11 


|“. ..AND MR. FORTESCUE.” Edited by Osbert Wyndham Hewett — 
(John Murray, 21s.) 


EDWARDIAN PROMENADE. Edited by James Laver 
(Hulton, 30s.) 


IN A STRANGE LAND. By John O’ Donoghue 
(Batsford, 16s.) 
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swallowed up for these ten yearsin my | 


” 


devotion to her. 


This diary which Fortescue kept | 


from 1851 to 1862 makes up the new 
book. There are two sides to it: 
Fortescue’s devotion to his lady, and 
the showers of light thrown upon the 
political and social scene of the 
moment. For one thing, it becomes an 
abundant comment on the political 
influence of women in those days before 
they had the vote. Dinners, dances, 
amateur acting: all this was mere 
background for political wire-pulling. 
“The Flea’’—Henry Fleming—“‘said 
that at Cambridge House’’—that is, 
Palmerston’s town house—‘‘they put 
me down for the Under-secretaryship 
of the Colonies, with the Secretary of 
State in the Lords. Lady W. clinched 
this, said it was the place I wished 
for.” “To Lady Granville’s. Lord 
Ellenborough having resigned there 
was doubt and discussion about going 
on with Cardwell’s Motion. Sidney 
Herbert at Lady Granville’s very 
much against going on. Mrs. Sidney 
Herbert for going on, Lady Granville 
violently so.” 


Mrs. Ruskin’s Confidences 


So it goes on in London and the 
country houses; but Fortescue’s in- 
terests overflowed political con- 
finement. He loved going about and 
meeting writers and artists. Mrs. 
Ruskin confided to him the sorrows of 
her marriage. “Art and his parents, 
and allowing both to stand between 
him and his charming little wife, 
sacrificing her to both, till she says she 
‘can’t help hating Turner’ and feeling 
that it is her curse.” He is very 
friendly with Edward Lear—‘poor 
Lear,” he usually calls him; and has 
a picture of Kingsley at his vicarage— 
“unclerical, unprofessional in dress, 
manner, etc., full of life . . . Mrs. 
Kingsley told us of his riding about 
the parish while diphtheria was raging 
with two great stone bottles of gargle 
each side of his saddle, making all the 
children gargle and gargling himself to 
show them how.”’ 

They had an admirable habit in 
those days of reading aloud to ong 
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| a L he easy look of a Braemar 


Braemars are so easy to fall for, so easy to wear. The new Braemar Breton — 
the sweater that looks like a shirt but has the warm and silky softness of the 
peerless Braemar lambswool — is easiest of all. 

Braemars are perfect. The fashioning, the hand-matched stitches, the 
hand-finished detail, is such as you get in no other lambswools — and in 
only a few cashmeres. Yet with all this, the Breton only costs you £3.17.6. 
See it, and all the other Braemars, at your favourite store! 


s i : i maul), 

BRAEMAR KNITWEAR LID + HAWICK - SCOTLAND SUCH RARE COLOURS. Subtle colours — Scottish Pine is new, a deep sophisticated 
green. Exciting colours — Spiced Apricot is one. Singing colours, like Guinea Gold 

in the picture. Lovely colours — and all the rest of the Braemar range are lovely, too. 
Braemar colours are rich and rare! 


Look enchanting in Lh) 
ah 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING-—continued 


another, and here is a picture of the 
first impact of Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King. “Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
read aloud Tennyson’s new book, the 
Idylls, all sitting in the tent. He was 
quite overcome and went away in tears, 
handing the book to Monckton- 
Milnes.” Fortescue could be—usually 
was—terse. “I don’t like Ruskin.” 
“T don’t like Gladstone.’”’ To his 
credit, he didn’t like Edwin Arnold’s 
poems, but here was a matter on which 
he was prepared to hedge, for Lady 
Waldegrave admired them. “‘Finished 
my article on Edwin Arnold’s poems. 
The subject itself not worth the time, 
but it is for hey, and that’s enough.” 


EDWARDIANS UNAWARE 


OF DOOM 
From this Victoriana we pass to 
Edwardian Promenade, edited by 


Mr. James Laver (Hulton, 30s.). The 
Press photograph was by now in full 
swing, and this adds to the book’s 
interest: the first motor-cars, the first 
aeroplanes, the suffragettes struggling 
in the hands of the police, the incred- 
ible dresses. There are a few linking- 
up remarks by Mr. Laver, but for the 
most part he leaves the writing to 
others. The Edwardian period abounds 
in “source books’’ which are freely 
used; but Mr. Laver wrote just too 
soon to use two which are full of light 
on the time: Diana Cooper’s The 
Rainbow Comes and Goes and Sonia 
Keppell’s Edwardian Daughter. 

In those, and in most of the books 
Mr. Laver draws upon, we are aware 
of one fact which, above all others, 
makes the Edwardian decade tragic in 
retrospect: it was so blindly uncon- 
scious of its coming doom. It was, 
Mr. Laver says in a foreword, “prob- 
ably the last period in history when 
the fortunate thought they could 
give pleasure to others by displaying 
their good fortune before them.” 
Whether that was so or not, the dis- 
players and those who watched the 
display were alike headed for the 
shambles of the Somme and Passchen- 
daele. They didn’t know it. We do. 
Looking back, we can see the last 
picture in this book—Paul Nash’s 
desolate landscape called We ave 
making a New World—throwing its 
retrospective shadow over the whole 
decade. 


Sober Middle Classes 


I lived through the decade, and 
one thing that strikes me about most 
of the books that commemorate it, 
this book among them, is that so little 
is written about the middle class. The 
gay life that flourished under the 
effulgent influence of the King is 
always stressed. The dear old Gaiety, 
Good old Daly’s, Romano’s, the Café 
Royal. Certainly this iridescent 
bubble was notable. Metropolitan 
life was never so gay, so thoughtless, 
so obviously something that would 
burst from its own inflated extrava- 
gance. But the Edwardian Age was 
the age of Edward, and oddly enough 
Manchester, Bradford, Birmingham 
and Leeds existed at that time. The 
life going on in those towns was 
Edwardian in relation to its place in 
time, but the more regrettable con- 
sequences of some of the King’s Bo- 
hemian and Philistine addictions did 
not make themselves felt. It was in 
those places a decade of sober and 
industrious living, degraded, like life in 
the capital, by monstrous social in- 
justice, but not prettified by dress- 
makers, restaurateurs and impres- 
arios of the more frivolous sort of 
theatre. 

Yet this immense and significant 


) 


area of the Edwardian scene, in which 


my own Edwardian days were spent, | 
is hardly so much as looked at in} 


records that are called Edwardian. 
The records rarely move out of London 


unless to go to Biarritz or Ascot. | 
Sometimes they get to the great | 
country houses scattered through the | 
provinces, but these country houses | 
in a most limited } 


are “country” 
sense. 


They are, in fact, the capital 


again, seeking relaxation in new sur- | 
i 


roundings but with the customary 
Court Circular inhabitants. They are 
im the country, but in no real sense of 
the word, of the country. They are 


enclaves wherefrom the capital may | 


sally forth in pursuit of foxes, deer and 
grouse. 
have an Edwardian book which under- 
stands the significance of this immense 
reticent area, the domain of that 
middle class which was doomed to 
extinction by the clash between the 
excesses of one side and the intolerable 
miseries of the other. 


A HAPPY IRISHMAN 


Books by labouring men don’t 
often appear and, when they do, the 
author all too often forsakes his pick or 
shovel and puts on a white collar. Mr. 
John O’Donoghue, author of Im a 
Strange Land (Batsford, 16s.) still, 
Tread, though he has one other success- 
ful book to his credit, “‘continues to 
work as a house-painter in London, 
and to write in the intervals of unem- 
ployment in that uncertain trade.” 
He has worked in his native Kerry as 
a farm-hand, and near Dublin as a 
policeman. When he was 43 and the 
last war was on he came to England 
looking for work, and his book tells us 
what he found. It is enlivened by that 
gay, fresh fashion of expression that 
blesses the writing of some Irishmen. 
““Wisha, may the laurels of glory put 
rings on your brow, my fine good- 
natured friend from the Hills of 
Donegal,’ said I, shaking his hand and 
clapping him on the back. ‘May the 
world’s lasting joy be on you with 
your great good luck.’’’ or ““Wisha. 
God help us,’ said he. ‘I suppose I’m 
no better than the rest of them, for 
the little house we live in is so low 
that you could pat it on the back like 
a dog’.”’ 

It is not surprising to read that 
Sean O’Casey is among his favourite 
authors. He has a happy indomitable 
spirit. Whether he is working as a 
cement-mixer, or plate-laying on the 
railway, or house-painting, or looking 
with the new wonder of a child at 
Ely Cathedral or King’s College Chapel, 
he is wonderfully individual, which is 
to say an artist and one of a deep 
integrity and innocence. 


¢ 
ANIMALS AND MEN 


A BOOK with a good deal of zoo- 
logical information in condensed 
and simple form is Animal Friends 
and Foes, by Osmond P. Breland 
(Faber, 16s.). The author is Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Texas, 
and much of what he says is of no 
more than academic interest to the 
English reader, who will probably 
never get the chance to buy fresh- 
water turtles’ eggs from Reelfoot Lake 
in Tennessee, or see a beaver in its 
native habitat. The book is divided 
into sections on mammals, birds, rep- 
tiles, fishes, etc., and each section is 
subdivided with such headings as 
“Can you eat an alligator?’ and “Will 
devilhorses spit in your eyes?’”’ (The 
answer is ‘“‘Yes’’ to the first and ‘‘No”’ 
to the second). The book would be 
better without the facetious line 
illustrations. 
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Perhaps some day we shall |__ 


lovely curtains... Ji x 
lovely colours... WY velvets 


Soft, subtle Vandyke Gold (above) is only one 
of over a hundted colours in six qualities. And 
all of them cost much less than you’d expect. 
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in beaver and leopard 


A Bradley model 
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O compute, in yardage, how many miles of 

British fabrics have crossed the Channel 

since dress designers in Paris and Italy 
began to work on these current collections 
might be invidious. It certainly would not help 
when it comes to estimating the influence that 
these British materials have had on the clothes 
that we will wear this winter. 

The question whether silhouette or material 
comes first is almost as difficult to answer as the 
question about the precedence of the chicken or 
the egg. Did Balenciaga inspire Ascher’s 
mohair? Or did the British fabric manufacturer 
inspire Balenciaga? Whatever the true answer 
may be, the fact remains that just as we, in 
England, were getting ready to discard last 
years mohair stoles (and I still think we have 
had more than enough of those) one of the 
greatest of designers in Paris was working on 
a collection that was to make mohair the most- 
used single material of all this season’s diversity 
of fabrics and was to make us replace those 
criticised stoles by suits, top-coats, dresses 
and evening coats—all made of mohair. 

Whether made of a mixture of wool and 
mohair, or of mohair and nylon, the new light 
and soft-surfaced material has appealed to every 
French designer. In Italy designers started off 
the fashion boom in mohair by showing not one, 
or two, or even three models in mohair, but 
dozens, whose success has meant repeat orders 
for many more thousands of yards. Sekers’ new 
weaves, crisp and light as a meringue’s barely 


A tunic coat in Lochnagar, an Ascher mixture 
of mohair and nylon as interpreted by Givenchy. 
The coat is feather-light; its severe line is broken 


only by the giant patch pockets, fringe-edged 


(Right) Used for everything from country top-coats 
to urbane afternoon dresses, Ascher’s mohair 
weaves have been one of the great successes of 
international fashion and are represented here, 
in flame, by Jacques Heim’s high-waisted dress 
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A new Sekers material in black nylon, silk and 
wool for Serge Matta’s slender dress with the 
briefest bolero to emphasise the Directoire line 


(Right) The same Sekers mixture for a dress by 
Simonetta, of Rome, with Empire waistline 
defined by both tiny bolero and two bows 
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gilded crust, were also universally 
used to interpret a new line that 
demanded crisp lightness. A wool 
and silk mixture called Balbul, woven 
into a light, almost frothy consis- 
tency, made an afternoon dress shown 
by Pierre Balmain, with plain bodice, 
belted high, and slender skirt draped 
into a line like a tightly-furled bud. 
Nina Ricci used the same Sekers 
material for a Directoire-inspired 
dinner dress, with tiny sleeves, wide 
low neckline, and narrow, tie belt 
pulling the closely-fitting dress into 
fine gathers just beneath the high- 
placed bust. 

In Rome, Allegro, an extremely 
light Sekers chiffon in a wool and 
silk mixture, inspired Capucci to 
make an absurdly pretty Baby Doll 
dress, with long pleated tunic over 
brief pleated skirt. In Paris, Jacques 
Heim used Charak, another Sekers 
wool, silk and nylon mixture weave 
with a faintly “‘scratched”’ crisp sur- 
face for the crispest imaginable suit, 
with slender skirt and brief jacket 
almost covered by a built-in cape, 
which was just short enough, how- 
ever, to show the admirable 
contrast of the jacket’s snowy 
ermine cuffs. Jacques Heim called 
this suit Ambassadeur, a name 
which, though meant to designate the 
model, recalls that the British 
material that makes it has its export 
value too. Some of these envoys will 
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‘ Ya Mantyne oma 


GRO VE—cardigan in lambswool intarsia. 
High-fastening neckline and three-quarter length 
sleeves. In softly blending combinations: 


SAJARI—cardigan in finest lambswool. 
Long sleeves with high-fastening neckline and 
pocket. Six delightful colours: New Coral, 


HOAD—pullover in finest lambswool, Vee 
neckline with a neat cut-away collar and three- 
quarter length sleeves. In six shades: Platinum, 
Anthracite / Grey / White, New Coral /Dark i Spray Green, Nutria, Baby Blue, Black, : Baby Blue, Nutria, Spray Green, New Coral, 
Grey/ White, Platinum/Natural/White, Nutria/ Platinum. Black. 

Natural/Platinum. : ; 


Sizes 36” to 40” Price £6.3.6d. Sizes 34" to 40" Price £4.12.6d. Sizes 34" to go” Price £3.19.6d. 


Copland. COPLAND & LYE: SAUCHIEHALL STREET - GLASGOW : C2 


COUNTRY 


reseed 


‘return to England within the next few weeks 
with collections which two of the great 
French fashion houses are sending to help 
British charities. A Pierre Balmain collec- 
tion will be shown at 5, Carlton Gardens, 
S.W.1., by courtesy of Sir Alfred Bossom, 
M.P., on October 29 in aid of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade. Sixty models will be 
shown by eight girls, and the show will start 
at 9.30 p.m. Tickets are three guineas 
each, including champagne, and can be 
obtained from Lady Braithwaite, 8, Gros- 
venor Crescent, S.W.1. Princess Margaret 
will be the guest of honour at a presentation 
of a Christian Dior collection at Blenheim 
Palace, Oxfordshire, on November 12,’ in 
aid of the British Red Cross Society. The 
Duchess of Marlborough has organised this 
presentation, and 130 models will be shown. 
It is estimated that the sixteen manne- 
quins will walk two miles through the Palace. 
The show will start at 4 o’clock, but 
Blenheim Palace will be open at 2.30 for 
those who hold invitation cards. Tickets 
are five guineas each and can be obtained 
through the Duchess of Marlborough. There 
will be a champagne buffet. 


Among the day clothes sent to East Africa this neat three- 

piece suit, in Jacquard weave jersey in a tiger skin design, 

| is matched by the little draped hat. Jacket edge and cuffs 
are in the colour of the jumper top (Susan Small) 


(Right) An intricately draped dance dress of chiffon, shading 

through the palest water-blue to deep aquarmarine. Long 

panels fall from the neckline to the hem. It has also been 
chosen for showing in East Africa (California Dresses) 


East African Trek 


| OLLOWING up this cross-Channel exploit, British exports 

i] have also made a hands-across-the-sea gesture involving 

| a ten-thousand-mile expedition covering Kenya, Uganda and 

_ Tanganyika. This expedition was plotted to give women living 
in East Africa an opportunity of seeing just what British dress 
designers can do. 

At one end of the price range there was the London 
| couture, represented by John Cavanagh, Charles Creed, Worth 
| and Rahvis, who sent dresses that might cost as much as £250 
| each. At the other, British wholesalers sent their best—the 

cream of international design, skimmed, maybe, but still 
recognisably creamy and, what is more, within the average 
woman’s price range. These dresses might cost as much as £30 
or as little as £3. 
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A dress among the British exports 
chosen for the British Fashion 
Festival in East Africa. It is in fine 
and subtle silk and mohair mixture, 


patterned with muted flowers on a 
da: 
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The all-British collection was supple- 
mented by British-made shoes, stockings, 
hats, gloves, rainwear, lingerie and make-up. 
Richard Ogden sent £25,000’s worth of 
jewellery and Calman Links, a collection of 
suitable fur wraps. 

The flight out was made by a 
Britannia and the schedule includes a gala 
dinner and luncheon show in Nairobi, a 
midnight dress show at Dar-es-Salaam and 
dress shows at Nanyuki, Nyeri, Mombasa 
and Entebbe. 


Continental Journeys 


Other envoys—in alpaca, mohair, vicuna 
and wool—were flown off to Holland 
as soon as the last model in the new 
Pringle of Scotland Knitwear show had 
sauntered off on the night of the first pres- 
entation. This show, arranged by Pringle’s in 
conjunction with Gerzons, one of the leading 
groups of Dutch fashion stores, was staged 
in Amsterdam, Rotterdam and the Hague, 
where Lady Mason, wife of the British 
Ambassador to the Netherlands, saw-it. I 
am told that by far the greatest applause 
was for the more avant-garde styling—the 
shaggy mohair cardigans and the Lachasse- 
adapted departures from theold-style classics. 

So far the farthest-flung fashion flight 
has been the fashion show sponsored by the 
London Model House Group which pene- 
trated beyond the Iron Curtain. Tangible 
results were few, Russia having announced 
her determination to give priority to heavy 
machinery and machine tools rather than 
fashion, but the Group, after a lapse of many 
rnonths, is still gratified at the tremendous 
interest shown by the Russian women in 
British merchandise. 

The recent merging of the Group in a 
larger, and perhaps even more adventurous, 
concern suggests that Britain’s fashion 
ambassadors may soon go out to still more 
distant fields. This organisation will be 
known as the Fashion Group of London, and 
will incorporate some twenty or so British 
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styling for budget prices as well as for what is known as “‘the higher end of the trade.” 
The present list of houses begins with Hardy Amies’s ready-to-wear clothes, ends with 
Vernervogue and includes sixteen other leading dress manufacturers whose exports are 
already establishing British-designed and made clothes, price for price and styling for 
styling, in the very front of the competitive international fashion field. 


More Cloths for the Home Market 


OT all Britain’s ambassadors stay abroad. Worsteds, cheviots and saxonies, tartans, 

lamb’s-wools and homespuns, once destined exclusively for the United States market, 

are now on sale in Great Britain. Some of these Scottish cloths have never left their native 
heaths before except to keep transatlantic appointments. 

This month’s exhibition of Scottish woollens arranged by the Council of Industrial 

Design and the relatively newly-formed Scottish Woollen Publicity Council showed us the 


_enormous variety of fine woollen cloths now crossing the Border under the sign of St. 
_ Andrew’s cross and Thistle—a mark that the 


| beautiful faded colours and fine weaves. 


the new-old tartans all evolved from a single 


_ chemical processes from its long immersion 
had dimmed the original bright colours. 


manufacturers sometimes call tartans. But 


public will soon learn distinguishes them all. 

Wonderfully soft lamb’s-wool cloths 
are woven from wool shorn from baby 
lambs. Handwoven Shetlands are lovely 
and lacy; glen and gun club checks are 
introduced in saxony, cheviot and worsted 
weaves. The “muted tartans’ on display 
were new to me, and to most other people 
who have seen them at the London Design 
Centre during the last weeks, though in the 
United States stores and dress manufac- 
turers have promoted these strangely 


“Dim but beautiful’ is how one manu- 
facturer described them. The story is that 


wool kilt, some 200 years old, that was 
found in a peat bog on Culloden Moor a few 
years ago. The kilt had not perished; the 
tartan was still recognisable, although 


The pale modern copies were shown side by 
side with ancient tartans, dress and hunt- 
ing, in all their brilliance. Certain to attract 
attention from makers-up, both amateur 
and professional, these may at first seem 
almost as alarming to the purist as the 
shocking colour mixtures that French cloth 


their new public, I think, will like them. 
Betty WILSON. 


Many British-made furs were also among the exports sent 

for the British Fashion Festival which is to be held in 

East Africa. Cerulean mink makes the wide stole (above). 

(Left) A model wearing a little jacket made of baum 

marten dyed into soft beige shades that deepen to amber 
(Both Calman Links) 


Fine china 

Fine glass... 
Fine living 

Do come and look round our china 


and glass department. You will find 
many lovely pieces such as these.... 


Wedgwood fine bone china ‘Beaconsfield’ design, 


in soft shades of ivory, sepia and green, Goblet 18/6 Liqueur 10/9 
with a platinum edge. Claret 13/6 4 pint tumbler 12/9 
32 piece dinner service, with soup plates Low champagne 14/6 pint tumbler  1[4/- 
for six persons £38.16.6. Tall champagne 14/6 2 pint jug 52/6 
38 piece dinner service, with soup cups Sherry 1/6 14 pint jug 41/6 
and stands £42.5.6. Port 11/6 1 pint jug 33/6 
Coffee service for six persons £8.5.6. Cocktail 13/6 4 pint jug 28/6 
Tea service for six persons £10.9.6. CHINA AND GLASS DEPARTMENT: SECOND FLOOR 
Separate pieces are available to order, for which POST ORDERS INVITED, Carriage extra. 


we will gladly send you the price list. 


Webb Corbett English cut crystal, design number 7. 


HARVEY NICHOLS OF 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI 
(BELGRAVIA 5000) 
AND BOURNEMOUTH 
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SOTHEBY'S 


announce the Sale of 


IMPORTANT JEWELS 


on THURSDAY, 6th NOVEMBER 
including the property of 


MRS. MARGOT TRACEY, MRS. C. J. HAY SHAW 
MRS. M. LEADER, MISS C. GAISFORD ST. LAWRENCE 
The late MRS. J. A. HEATON- WATSON 
The late MRS. E. A. LATTER 
The late SIR THOMAS PEEL DUNHILL 
and 


LADY MUNNINGS (Sold in aid of the Black Knight Charity Fund) 


A PAIR OF DIAMOND SINGLE STONE RINGS 
A DIAMOND BRACELET WATCH IN CIRCULAR AND BAGUETTE CUT 
A PAIR OF DIAMOND CLIPS 
Illustrated Catalogue (5 plates), 2s. 6d. 
Plain Catalogue 3d. post free 
Jewel Sales held regularly each month 
Advice given free of charge 


SOTHEBY & CO. 
34-35 New Bond Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Telegrams: 


Hyde Park 6545 Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


515, LAWNMARKET, 


A set of six Sheraton mahogany dining chairs 
of good colour. Price: £98. 


WM. YOUNG 


ANIIOQUES AND FINE ARs 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen 


276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW 


An antique Chippendale rococo 

carved wood mirror of unusual 

design. Size we) Price: 
130. 


Pair of Adam Design Girandoles. 48 ins. 


MANN & FLEMING tr. 


ANTIQUES :: DECORATIONS 
120b, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : GROsvenor 2770 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 
TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


» HARRIS « SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSeum 2121 


Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 


H.W. KEIL, LE 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR AWOUSE. ~~ BROADW FAax 
W ORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel. BROADWAY 2108 


An unusual 18th-century 
Chinese rosewood writing table, 


: Z Early 18th-century Oak Dresser of good colour and patina. 
48” wide, 25” deep, 


Length 7’ 11”. Depth 1’ 8”. Height 2’ 10” 


with original brasses 


ALSO 
The General Trading Company 129-131 PROMENADE, 51 PARK STREET, 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. CHELTENHAM BRISTOL 
Tel. 2509 Tel. 28016 


1-5 Grantham Place, Park Lane (Piccadilly end) W.1. Grosvenor 5762 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
PRESENTATION PLATE JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS ANTIQUE SILVER 


COLLINGWOOD (Jewellers) LTD. 


Philip & Bernard 


DOMBEY 


(antiques & works of art) 


Specialise in the finest 


DRESDEN 
PORCELAIN 


9g Shepherd Market 
London, W.1 


Grosvenor 3585 


A fine diamond collet necklace with diamond pendant 


46, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ESTABLISHED 1817 TELEPHONE: REGENT 2656-7-8 


yy 


FINE 18th-CENTURY FURNITURE 
ie aired 


By Appointment Antiquaries of By Appointment Antiquaries of Chinese 
Chinese Art to the late Queen Mary Works of Art to H.M, The King of Sweden 


_ JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art **? 


A set of / single and | eloow Cnippenuale period chairs on square 

legs with plain under-rails, the backs pierced in unusual trellis pattern 

with “‘C” scroll sides and carved primrose rosettes, shaped top-rails 
of a fine quality and colour. Circa 1770. 


A circular top tea table, with an interesting tripod support, diameter 
2 ft. 3 ins. Circa 1770. 


A small Queen Anne gesso mirror frame with its original mirror plate, 
3 ft. overall by 1 ft. 4 ins. wide. Circa 1710. 


One of a pair of very fine Regency glass and ormolu 2-light 
candelabra, height 13 ins. Circa 1800. 


GREGORY 2&7 Ge: 


(Bruton Street) TD: A Chinese Canton pirnen we a Sicn 2 i poe se Rose enamels. 
Established 1823 Height: 74 inches. 


27, BRUTON STREET, W.1 128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 2608/9/10 & MAYfair 2066. Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo, London. Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 
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SIR D. Y. CAMERON, R.A. 


AUTUMN SHADOWS, STRATHEARN 


Oils on canvas Size 24” <X 36” 


PAINTINGS AND WATER-COLOURS 
BY 


LEADING ARTISTS 


HE SEINE ART SOCIETY 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Limited 


148, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W1 
Telephone: MAYfair 5116 Established 1876 


Paul Smith 


Bealer in Antiques 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


MID-EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BREAKFRONT MAHOGANY BOOKCASE 
10’ 2” WIDE x 9’ 4” TALL OVER PEDIMENT 


17, THE BULL RING, LUDLOW 
SHROPSHIRE 


Telephone : 666 


1958 975 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A RARE EARLY 18th-CENTURY BRACKET CLOCK IN 
CREAM LACQUER DECORATED IN GILT, BLUE AND RED, 
WITH MOVEMENT BY PERRY. LONDON . 


Measurements: Overall height'21 ins. Width of base 12} ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


j A SUPERB SILVER BOX 
PRESENTED TO THE COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH WORCES 
IN TASMANIA IN 1847 
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bias = 


and change to 


Y 


the aperitif, 
Of Fromce 


TRY IT STRAIGHT .. WELL CHILLED 
...OR AS A MIXER WITH GIN 


Sole Importers: F. S. Matta Ltd., 
218/220 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.1. 


THE ‘SCRAYJACK’ 
COMBINED 
BOOT SCRAPER 
AND JACK 


Price 
£3 12s. 4d. 


carriage paid, including 
tax. 


From your local ironmonger 
or direct from: 


P. J. EDMONDS, 
Itchen Abbas, Winchester, Hants 


Chatching 


Undertaken in all parts of the 


By anemic to World 
oud aesty 1, NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 


Reed Thatchers LTD. 
“*THATCHES,”” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD, 
HERTS. LONDON OFFICE : TEL. TERMINUS 1429 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED 


1958 (APRIL) JAGUAR X.K.150, hard top. 

Special equipment, wire wheels, disc 
brakes, etc. Suede green/green. 9,000 miles 
only. Indistinguishable new. £1,695.—JACK 
SMITH, of 23, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0661/2. 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 


if SCOTLAND, hire a self-drive car from 
GRASSICK’S GARAGE, Perth. 1957/8 
models. Moderate rates. Euston trains met.— 
Tel.; Perth 71. 


yar THE MOTOR SHOW without parking 
problems. Book now and be sure of an ele- 
gant limousine with chauffeur to take you there 
and back in comfort. 

Phone GROsvenor 4881 now! 

VICTOR BRITAIN 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
And at Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Southampton, Leicester, etc. 


DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT 


A DOG’S BEST FRIEND IS HIS MASTER’S 
PITHER STOVE in cold weather. The 
experts in space and water heating are 
PITHER’S, 36, Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: MUSeum 2089. 
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easily . 


~, 
A Their clearance presents a problem to a 
which there are two solutions: ee 
a Oe If you have plenty of time to spare and < 
i 3 like back-aching work, get a broom and & NS 
Y¥ Sy sweep them up. ge & 
| If you prefer to clear them quickly and # 
‘ y 


¥ 


, Get an MILILEN Garden | 
SWEEPER 


14 ins, £9.18.0; 18 ins. £11.17.6; 24 ins. £13.10.0 
RN From Stores, Ironmongers, etc. Carr. paid. Generous 
HP. terms available. 


A product of 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (Oxford) Ltd. 
Cowley, Oxford 


COPE 


Hen Batteries are 


the best investment 


‘ 
They are scientifically designed, 
craftsmen built and ensure con- 
sistently good results. 


We manufacture a large range 
and shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. 


COPE & COPE LTD. 


2S “os ee Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel: 54491 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount: 24°, for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


e All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


FRENCH CLEANING MISCELLANEOUS 


}8 it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 
—the cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- Pies, famous for over 80 years,—T. 


vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. May. 2275.  appL.ETON AND SONS, Pork Butcher, Market 
Place, Ripon, Yorks. 
WANTED 


FFICER wishes to purchase old military 
helmets and silver pouches.—Box 1915. 


LD GUNS, Pistols, Armour, Claymores, 

Dirks, Cannons, ‘‘Colts’” and other U.S. 
Pistols Wanted—rusty or not! Free valuation.— 
JOHN KESTERTON, Townsend Street, Chel- 
tenham. Phone 5882. 


AND FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates. 

Superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
widths or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Telephone: Woodbridge 514. 


BOTTLES OF WINE SHOULD 
BE STORED HORIZONTALLY 
WINE BOTTLE RACK holds 25 
bottles securely and tidily and saves 
floor-space. Measurements 20” high 
x 182” x 74”. Red Plastic coated. 
37/6 each. Carriage, etc., 2/6 extra. 
Cash with order. 


DAVIES & PADDOCK, LTD. 


Dept. CL. Clement Street, BIRMINGHAM 1. 


C Are wtee cae 
urfains 
at prices lo curprice you 


Draughtproof velvet, guaranteed against 
fading. Finest quality (from 14/11 to 
45/- per yd.), over 80 colours. Lined or 
unlined, complete with tape. Sizes to fit 
all windows—or to own measurements. 
Also available by the yard. Write for 
patterns (returnable) stating colours 
required. Other curtain materials and 
Terylene nets available on request. 
Cash or terms. Money back guarantee. 
CARPETS. Tufted and Needleloom. Patterns on request, 

state colours preferred. 

PETER WENTWORTH LTD., 
Curtain Manufacturers, 
(Dept. CL) 42, Gt. North Road, Newcastle on Tyne. 
Telephone 810420 


OUR OCTOBER OFFER 


Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 2 oz. tin Whole Roast 
Duck, 1 Ib. tin Skinless and Defatted Prague Ham, 
144 oz. tin Asparagus Tips, 1 lb. tin Finest Ox Tongue, 
74 oz. tin Chicken Fillets in Pork and a 30 oz. tin 
Choice Dessert Pears. Sent for only £2 15s. Od. post 
paid, C.W.O., 2 cartons £5 7s. 6d. 


Send for our Special Christmas Gift List which is now, - 


available. 


Dept. C.L. 
Grays GREENHILL, WORCESTER 


WASTING 
SPACE ? 


The Benson Loft Ladder, 
easy to use, easy to fit, can 
Patent No. make your loft accessible. 
785231 Fits the smallest opening 
(1 ft. 3in.) or the largest. Complete unit 
only £11.19.6d. Carriage Paid. Stocked by 
Builders or Merchants. 
Illustrated leaflet on request. 
Ask for details on floor strengthening. 


BENSON LOFT LADDERS 


(Dept C.L.) Greensway, Garforth, Nr. Leeds. 


OUNTAIN 
FIGURES 
in Lead and Stone 
BIRD BATHS 
SUNDIALS 
FLOWER VASES 
Send for Booklet 
Garden Ornaments 


SANDERS & CO. 
367 Euston Rd., 
London, 'N.W.1 
*Phone EUS. 2938 


MISCELLANEO US—contd. 


ARD COURTS of the future with grass 
court play and patented green, smooth, 
turf-like texture £395. Standard types £340 
ex-fixtures—HARDCOURTS, LTD., 5, Pem- 
broke House, Upperton, Eastbourne, 7068. 
MPORTER offers Chinese silks—WM. H. 
BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 179, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 1. 
INIATURES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 5} gns.— VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, 1,Sussex (Est. 1769). 
i’ 


FOR SALE 


A SMALL SELECT LIBRARY of Sporting 
books for disposal. Racing, hunting, also 
some choice sporting prints.—Box 1931. 
Bpecrare TRAINS, Hornby-Dublo comp. set, 

incl. power unit £5/15/-, also accessories, 
perf.—Hatton, 40, Garthdale Rd., Liverpool, 18. 

URNITURE & GARDEN ORNAMENTS. A 

few fine pieces for sale: pair of mahogany 
Georgian wall brackets £55: 12ft. x 15ft. 
SPARTA carpet £250; fine pair ORMOLU and 
marble 4-branch candelabra with figures £165; 
walnut inlaid table £110. All mint condition. 
Pair bronze Griffons 22-in. high £35; fine lead 
tank 1728, £90; fine pair alabaster vases . . . 
very ornate on marble pillars, £125. 
—FRY, Tifters Farm, Charlwood, Surrey. 
Norwood Hill 56. 


CONTINUED ON FACING PAGE 


‘for help by legacy. 


/ 


AUCTIONS 


IGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction 
Rooms for silver and jewellery, decorated china, 
antique furniture, small colourful oil paintings. 
Terms and sample catalogue on request—we 
can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
Founded 1796 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, ETC. 
SPECIAL AUCTION SALE 
of 
Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, Golf Clubs. 
NOVEMBER 5th. 

Including an important fly fishing collection. 
Entries now being received, closing date 24th 
OCTOBER, BONHAMS, EST. 1793, 
MONTPELIER STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
Tel. KEN 4887/8. 


PERSONAL 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 23, 1958 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM FACING PAGE 


ANE AYTON, LTD., 112, Piccadilly (Park 
Lane Hotel)—FURS! Remodelling. New and 


near new furs. Export. Customers’ own furs 
accepted for resale. Owned and run by Jane 
Ayton personally.—Tel.: GRO. 5098. 


LADIES’ POROUS NYLON PYJAMAS 
They are drip-dry, non-iron and warm in 
the winter, will outlive any ordinary cotton 
nightdresses or pyjamas, made in coat style, 
half sleeves, self belt and breast pocket, in 
lemon, pink, turquoise and blue also blue and 
red check design. Sizes 36/40in. at the reduced 
price of 57/6 plus 1/6 postage and packing. 
State second choice of colour. Personal shop- 
pers welcome. Money back guarantee. Cata- 
logue sent on request. Open daily 9 a.m., 

M. & B. DISTRIBUTORS (Dept. C.L.), 

53, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel.: TEMple Bar 3213. 

Two mins. from Leicester Square tube station. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ASIL HALLIDAYS' Broadcasting Band. 

House parties, private dances, everywhere. 
—Oxford St., Long Eaton, Nottingham. Tel. 
597 and 494. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


FRECUIRED URGENTLY, Married Couple, 
preferably no children, to act as Caretakers/ 
Gardener, in a country house, part of which is 
let for company’s offices, and part to private 
residents. Caretakers’ accommodation compris- 
ing a three-bedroom flat, self-contained, in the 
house. Man must possess a clean driving licence 
and have some knowledge of gardening. Reply, 
giving details of experience, wages required, 
etc., to Box 1939. 


WANTED 


FINE CAMERA from Wallace Heaton, Ltd., 
127, New Bond St., W.1. Wonderful results 
in colour, expert tuition and advice is free. 


GOOD HOME is one where you'll find plenty 
of that wonderful RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 


PRIZE-WINNING HERD of Pedigree Pigs. 
Expert advice and help offered for forma- 
tion, improvement and management. Nearly 30 
years’ practical experience.—Box 1923. 
A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. 
With brackets 7/6. TIT NEST BOXES with 
observation door 15/-. Post free. Money back 
guarantee—M. HILL (N.F.H. 4), Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire. 
CTIVE IN PEACE — as in war. The 
British Red Cross Society earnestly appeals 
Write for informative 
14, 


leaflet ‘‘18 Vital Peace-time Activities,” 


| Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


ENS traced from original sources.— 
Folds Hall Research Service, Brush- 
wood, Crookham, Newbury, Berks. 


NGELE DELANGHE, Haute Couture, ***. 
Boutique & Millinery, 22, Bruton Place, 
W.1. May. 1680. 


ee ORC ROADS (‘‘How to Find Us’’) 
maps prepared.—A. FYFFE, Map Compiler, 
118, Old Christchurch Rd., Bournemouth 5226. 
RMY & NAVY STORES, experienced and 
reliable buyers of Old Gold, Silver and 
Jewellery. Send registered post, or call Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. (Victoria 1234). 
RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS.—Earn 
at home, designing machine-printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade, we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to ‘“‘C.L.’’ TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 
ERESFORD PUMPS for the home, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (subsidiaries of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitt’s Green, Birm- 
ingham, 23, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 
leg measurements. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. 
to: L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
Brighton. (Tel. 24970). Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 
selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years, which even in- 
cludes accidental damage; also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
& CO., LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


He) OND; Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
antique Silver and Plate, urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 0651. 


UR COATS PUR., top price pd., repairs, 
remodelling, pt. exch. Write, phone.—M. BEN- 
NETT, 19, South Molton St., W.1. MAY. 2757. 
UR COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
fair offers. Inquiries invited —D. CURWEN, 
Dept, C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., N.W.1. 
ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Armorial bear- 
ings verified and applied for—A. W. D. 
MITTON, The Dungeon, 239, Earl’s Court 
Road, London, S.W.5. Tel.: FRObisher 3139. 
AVE YOU HEARD OF RECORD 
SERVICES? The only service which sup- 
plies a monthly critical bulletin of best recent 
gramophone record issues, together with all 
records you select from any current catalogue, 
by return of post—RECORD SERVICES, 82, 
New Bond Street, London. W.1. 


IRE A £1,500 CAMERA FOR ONLY £5. 
All other types of photographic equipment 
available. 
H. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 

25/27 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 

J FAEN TO WRITE—and get into print 

sooner than you ever thought possible. We 
work in Fleet Street and have an inside know- 
ledge of the market. We know what Editors 
want in stories, sketches and articles. We can 
teach you to give them what they look for. 
Special individual coaching soon gets your work 
accepted. Your guarantee of successful coach- 
ing is the Premier School’s special No Sales— 
No Fee plan.—Write today for full details and 
free sample lesson to THE PREMIER SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, LTD., Dept. 97, 53, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price o: it shi t, 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, 


ADY MUST SELL Gorgeous Wild Canadian 
Mink Coat. £275.—Write Box 1416. 


ADE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 

poplins, sports materials and wool mix- 
tures with self-measure chart sent on request. 
Collars attached 42/-; with two collars, 49/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 42/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 

OTHER-TO-BE seen dining in dreamlike 

pleated silk organza dress with entrancing 
neckline. Found it that afternoon in 
“Maternally Yours’ speciality shop. Customer 
will be seen next in one of our perfectly 
tailored country suits. Inexpensive. Cat. sent. 
Postal service.—24, New Cavendish St., Lon- 
don, W.1. HUNter 9723. 


NYLON & TERYLENE SHIRT BLOUSES 

Several thousands of ‘‘Country Life’’ readers 
have purchased our blouses and are so pleased 
and satisfied that they have recommended 
their friends. They are porous non-trans- 
-parent and made with a two-way adaptable 
collar, long sleeves and half sleeves, drip dry 
and non-iron and will keep you warm this 
winter. 
TERYLENE BLOUSES. Long sleeves, drip dry 
and non-iron. Colours: white, pale green, silver 
grey, pale blue.and cream, sizes 34-40 in. bust, 
37/6. Size 42 in., 40/-. Plus postage and pack- 
ing, 1/6. The same blouse with half sleeves, 
colours anid cut as above sizes, 34-40 in., 35/- 
and 42 in., 37/6. State second choice of colour. 
NYLON BLOUSES. Cut and design as above in 
the same variation of colours, long sleeves, sizes 
34-40 in., 32/6 and 42 in., 35/-. Same blouse 
with half sleeves, 34-40 in., 30/-, and 42 in., 
32/6. Plus postage and packing, 1/6. 

State second choice of colour. 
Open daily 9 a.m. 
M. & B. DISTRIBUTORS (Dept. C.L.) 
53, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel.: TEMple Bar 3213. 

Two mins. from Leicester Square Tube station, 


LD MAPS. Printed 1637-1750. Cheap—Capt, 
Bond, Carshaw, Gorleston, Gt. Yarmouth, 


NE OF OUR VISITORS WRITES, “...I am 

so glad you were able to send help for 
Mr. T.; I think it will assist him a great deal 
mentally as well as materially.” 

This is an example of the work our Good 
Samaritan Fund does. Will you please send a 
donation to help us bring greater comfort to 
aged gardeners or their widows. 

THE GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 92, Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 
Pure SILK PYJAMAS 75/-! Post 1/6. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. Ladies’, 
~ 34-42 bust; men, 34-48.—Patts. from AUSTIN 
SMITH, 36, Berkeley St., London, W.1. 
EALLY PRETTY WALLPAPERS. The Home 
Decorating Hire Shop invite you to see their 
new collection of exclusive English and Foreign 
papers at 83, Walton Street, S.W.3. 
IGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 


W.1. MAY. 6708. Specialists in perfectly 
designed corsets, brassieres, corselettes and 
strapless evening foundations. Smart swim- 


suits and beachwear made to measure in our 
own exclusive workroom. 
OUTH AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis. 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best at 13/6 a bottle. Ask your wine merchant. 
\V/2CTORIAN FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS 
WANTED.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 
ICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burgess’ Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
HO are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: HYDe Park 5886. 
OODWORM eradicated permanently by 
ONE application of ‘““WYKAMOL.”’ Obtain- 
able through Boots or from Richardson & Star- 
ling, Limited (Dept. C), Winchester. Write for 
advice on any problem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 
SS 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


} Cee SCALE SURVEY AND PLAN of your 
house and garden. Invaluable family record 
and heirloom. Plan your developments from 
exact information at your fingertips. Write, 
giving approx. acreage and no. of rooms, for free 
estimate and details to—-WESTERN SURVEYS, 
25, St. Margaret’s Road, Swindon, Wilts. 


INSURANCE 


INSURANCE IS A JOB FOR THE SPECIALIST 


We are Specialists! 
PAUL CHILDS, LTD. 


58, Birch Grove, 
London, W.3. 
ACOrn 2398. 
Motor Insurance—No Claim Bonus to 50% 


ADY, pleasing, broad-minded, cheerful, seeks 
home with another where some social life, 
occasionally have own friends. Domesticated, 


adaptable. Two rooms if possible; South. 
References.—Box 1938. 

LIVESTOCK 
BIRDS 


RNAMENTAL Waterfowl and Pheasants 1958 

hatched and pinioned. 20 species available. 
—P. L. WAYRE, Reynolds Farm, Great Witch- 
ingham, Norwich. Tel.: Gt. Witchingham 274. 
CHINCHILLA 


HINCHILLA. A fascinating and lucrative 
side-line. High quality British bred or 
Canadian stock at competitive prices.—Lt.-Col. 
G. Nightingale, Springfield, Instow, N. Devon. 
CEINCEILLA for pleasure and profit. Graded 
stock. Beginners advised.—AYTON HILLS 
Chinchilla Ranch, Great Ayton, Middlesbrough. 


HINCHILLA LANIGERA. The Woolards Ash 

Chinchilla Farm has highest quality pedi- 
gree breeding stock for sale, at reasonable 
prices.—Write or telephone for free booklet and 
an appointment to visit The Woolards Ash 
Chinchilla Farm (Mrs. M. F. Gosling), Hatfield 
Broad Oak, Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire. 
Tel.: Hatfield Broad Oak 284. 


HINCHILLA—The RoyalFur. Pedigree stock. 
Cage and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Almes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel.: Nazeing 2282. 


HINCHILLA. Top Blend Trast Graded 
animals imported from America and bred by 
1958 World Champion Breeder. Free booklet 
from GAMBLE, Alexandra Court, Liverpool, 17. 


os E”’ CHINCHILLAS offer quality stock for 
profitable hobby or business. Pairs from 

£75.—Apply “‘Rhumorea,’”’ St. Vigean’s Avenue, 

Newton Mearns, Glasgow. Tel.: NEW 2821. 


DOGS 


GOOD SELECTION of splendid large 
Standard Poodles for sale to good country 
homes; nearly every colour, including some very 
striking black and white puppies. Apply THE 
HON. MRS. IONIDES, Vulcan Kennels, Uck- 
field, Sussex. (Tel.: Buxted 2254.) 


EAGLES. Delightful small champion-bred 
puppies. America’s top favourites.—Mrs. 
Sayer, “‘Longacre,’”’ Road (Tel. 293) Northants. 


] By emee Dota a COUNTRY REARED DACHS- 
HUND PUPPIES. Miniatures and Stand- 
ards B/T and Reds.—Mrs. Smith, Wimoway, 
Tilehouse Lane, Denham. Phone, 2491. 


NSURE YOUR DOG. Sporting, show, breed- 
ing, working or pet. Full cover includes death 
from any cause, veterinary expenses and £10,000 
Third Party Indemnity. Reasonable premiums. 
State breed and value for free brochure.— 
CANINE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
90, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, 58, Rankin 
Drive, Edinburgh, 9. Established for over a 
quarter of a century. 


INIGSEEES: The ideal guard and companion 
for the country house. Sometimes called 
Old English Mastiff, not to be confused with 
Bullmastiff. Puppies now available.—MRS. L. 
SCHEERBOOM, Havengore, Tunbridge Road, 
Southend-on-Sea. Phone 66984. 


IN steno? DACHSHUND B & T Puppies 
for Sale. B. 23rd July, 1958, of the Prim- 
rosepatch-Merryweather Strain. — BAKER, 
Shalbourne, Wilts. Tel.: Great Bedwyn 378. 


ISTYRIDGE CORGIS. Offer outstanding 

litter by Ch. Maracas Masterpiece at the 
reasonable price of 10-12 gns., in the hope that 
they will be kept in this country for show or 
breeding. Pet specimens, 8 gns. These puppies 
carry the leading bloodlines, are bred for type 
and temperament.—OAKLEY, Hillside, Ottinge, 
Elham, Canterbury. Tel.: Elham 340. 


EDIGREE Golden Cocker Dogs, from 7 gns.— 
POTTER, 55, Lilac Ave., Wickford, Essex. 


EDIGREE MAREMMA Italian sheepdog 
puppies ready Nov.—MISS WORSLEY 
TAYLOR, Townhead, nr. Clithero, Lancs. 


\Wee rte CAVALIERS and King Charles 
Spanial Puppies, for show or pets, always 
BURROUGHES, 
Tell, 589. 


for sale.—Mrs. Preston 


Road, Yeovil. 


MINK 


INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 

tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
Farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided. Free booklet—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


95, 


WATE 


GARDENING 


AFFODILS & NARCISSI 

small taken out. 20/- per stone, 4 cwt. 
for 35/-, 3 cwt. for 65/-, 1 cwt. for 120/-. 
C.w.o. All orders add 2/- for carriage and 
packing.—_MARIS & SON, LTD., Dept C.L., 
Wisbech, Cambs. 


IGGING ANYWHERE. Let us do the hard 

work in Garden or Fields with Rotary 
Cultivators. We produce finely tilled land. 
Write or phone, giving sizes and condition for 
quotation.—_JAMES COOPER, LTD., 28, Ken- 
sington Church St., London, W.8, Tel.: WES. 
3412 or ARN. 2748. 


ON’T LET MILDEW AND BLACK SPOT 
RUIN YOUR ROSES. Spray during the 
dormant season with I.T.P. AUTUMN-SPRING 
WASH. It cleans the trees, prevents attacks of 
fungal diseases including Mildew and Black 
Spot and kills all insect pests and eggs. 
SPRAY FRUIT TREES AND DECIDUOUS 
BUSHES. 3 washes in one. Obviates necessity 
for separate sprays of Tar oil, lime sulphur and 
petroleum washes. 
Pint 3/-, Quart 5/6, Gal. 17/6 
One gal, makes 41 gals. of wash. 
From all good retailers. Sole Manufacturers. 
INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD., 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE. 


| ROROING. Hazel, Wattle, Close Woven Osier, 
G 


MIXED. All 


Cleft Chestnut, ‘“‘Cheq-Slat.’’—Lists free — 
ASTON (C.L.), 
Cheltenham, Glos. 


ENCING OF QUALITY. For enclosing broad 

acres or back gardens; keeping out wind, 
cats, peepers, prowlers, etc.; keeping in pigs, 
poultry and similar royers. We have the right 
answers. — DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES 
(Dept. V), 15, Moreton St., London, S.W.1 
(TATe Gallery 8332). 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and Surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show ard the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

altered or renovated by expert staff in any 
locality. Shrubs and plants from our extensive 
nurseries.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, 
Twyford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 


(GABE Re TENNIS COURTS: SWIMMING 
POOLS.—IAN G. WALKER, LTD., Land- 
scape Architects, South Godstone, Surrey. Tel.: 
S. Godstone 3108. ; 


Gmam FIBREGLASS SWIMMING POOLS 

are the cheapest and best garden pools. 
Endless pleasure for your family in the 
privacy of your own garden is yours when you 
install a Gilliam pool.—Write for free brochure 
to: LANDSCAPE & GARDENS, LTD., Wolver- 
hampton (Midlands Area), or GILLIAM, LTD., 
Purley (Southern Area). 


ARDY GERANIUMS. Thrive outdoors all 

year round without protection against frost 
and snow. Bloom consistently every year. Red, 
pink, rose, violet, cream, etc. 35/- dozen.— 
J. MACGREGOR, Plant Specialist, Larkhall, 
Lanarkshire. 


EATHERS KEEP WEEDS DOWN. Plant 
now. All colours. Summer-Winter flower- 
ing. 24/- and 36/- doz. c.w.o. Catalogues free.— 
John Letts, Farm Nurseries, Windlesham, Sy. 


YDRANGEAS FOR THE GARDEN, labour 
saving and long flowering. 38 kinds, 
all colours, hortensis and lace-caps. Cata- 


392, Gloucester Road, 


logue free.—SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES, 
Windlesham, Surrey. ‘‘The Most Beautiful 
Nursery in the Country.’ 


Re TREES and all types of sprays and 
fertilisers to help the Amateur rose grower. 
Send two 3d, stamps for our hints on rose grow- 
ing and colour catalogue—R. MURRELL (Dept. 
C.L.), Bedmond Hill, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


Res: Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, 
Soft Fruit Bushes, Hedging Plants, Screen- 
ing and Forest Trees, etc., well grown and 
matured stock. Catalogue free on request.— 
CARBERY NURSERIES, Sway, Lymington, 
Hampshire. Tel.: Sway 200. 


THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 
The only showrooms in Central London given 
over exclusively to the display of garden 
machinery of all makes, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. M. J. Topping, who will be 
pleased to assist with advice and information. 

HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES— 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREYS, 

110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (Wel. 6842), 
And Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 


7 PE Ns, A new dual purpose Thermo- 
stat for the control of soil or air heating. 


Price £5 plus 3/- postage.—_ROBERT 
MACLAREN & CO., LTD., Eglinton Works, 
Kilbirnie Street, Glasgow, C.5. 


LREES) SHRUBS, hedging plants, roses— 
usual and unusual, send 6d. in stamps for 
informative illustrated cat.—Blakedown Nurse- 
ries, Kidderminster, Worcs. Tel. Blakedown 410. 


TREE SURGERY 


REE SURGERY & PRESERVATION CO., 

LTD., 10, Swascombe Road, London, W.11. 
Tel.: PARk 1870. Specialists in all types of tree 
work. Distance no object. 


THATCHING 


LY, babes from Britain’s supreme herd of cham- 
pion-bred standards and mutations, larg- 
est in U.K, 2,000 minks. All equipment stocked. 
Free illustrated brochure.—St. Lawrence Mink 
Farm, Wolfscastle, Pembs. Tel.: Letterston 92. 


ORFOLK REED THATCHING. New work, 

repairs and alterations in the Southern 
Counties. First class work.—W. A. JARVIS, 
Walnut Cottage, High Street, Amgmering, 
Sussex. Tel.: Rustington 1894. 


conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
f 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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TRAVEL 


CRUISES 


RC END VOYAGES by cargo vessel to all 
parts of the world. Send for our new book- 
let ‘‘Sail into Sunshine Again.’’—J. H. LEWIS 
& PARTNERS, LTD., 67, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow, C.2. 


LONDON HOTELS 


(GEEESEA RIVERSIDE HOTEL, 6, Embank- 
ment Gardens, S.W.3. Phone: FLAxman 
1004/5. London’s Popular Small Hotel. Ideally 
situated. Overlooking River Thames. Central 
heating. TV, H. & C., phones, radio, fires all 
rooms. Car parking. Quiet. Moderate terms. 


COLLINGHAM COURT, 
25, COLLINGHAM GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.5. FREmantle 9679. 

1 minute from West London Air Terminal and 
central for Theatres, Shopping and Exhibitions. 
Double and single rooms with private bath- 
rooms and telephone. Cocktail lounge, television 

and all meals available. 

Reservations for any period. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
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HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 
FRANCE 
ENTON, Hotel de Venise. Central, select. 
Beaut. garden, Menton’s best appointed 
Hotel; 170 rooms, 110 bathrooms.—R. SOMAZZI. 
PORTUGAL 


UTUMN, WINTER Holidays in Sunny 
Estoril. Small quietly situated Inn. British 
Scandinavian managed. Good cuisine, private 
bathrooms, bar. Reasonable terms.—Enquiries, 
“Estalagem das Pimenteiras,’’ Estoril, Portugal. 
ee 


EDUCATIONAL 


AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual tuition for examinations Ser- 
vices. General Entrance Scholarships, 1st M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PAR. 7437. 


EARN HAIRDRESSING for — successful 

career.—Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


ENGLAND 


DMIRAL VERNON INN, Burwash (Tel. 230), 
East Sussex, 6 bedrooms. Country holidays, 
honeymoons. Fully licensed, good fare, brochure. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-Keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 


ATH. Unusual opportunity for gracious yet 
inexpensive Country living. Peaceful. Away 
from all traffic noises, superb scenery, tran- 
quillity and delightful gardens; close City. 
Self-contained Suites or rooms, furnished or un- 


TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
Principal: H. L. Allsopp, O.B.E., T.D., 
M.A. (Cantab.). Individual and group tuition 
G.C.E., College entrance, etc.—10, Phillimore 
Gardens, Kensington, W.8. Tel.: WES. 5799. 


furnished; Service/part. Central heating—every 
-modernisation. Telephones, Garages. Rent 10/30 
guineas per week according to requirements. 
Non-stop express to and from Paddington one 
hour forty minutes.—Details, Box 1703. 


ORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
Every comfort in beautiful surroundings. 


FOR A WONDERFUL DEVON HOLIDAY— 
THE MOORLAND HOTEL, HAYTOR 
This extremely comfortable hotel is ideally 
situated on the eastern edges of Dartmoor, 1,100 
feet above sea level with magnificent views to 
the coast. First-class food, largely home-grown. 
Beautiful local walks and drives in unspoilt 
country. Riding holidaysavailable for beginners 
and experienced riders at 14 guineas per week 
(November to Easter) which includes accom- 
modation, tuition if required, and hire of pony 
or hack—stabled in hotel grounds. Central 
heating. Special Christmas terms. 
Telephone: Haytor 207. 

A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


HOTEL TRESANTON—St. Mawes, Cornwall 

Small and luxurious. Ideal climate for Autumn 

and Winter Holidays. Reduced terms from end 

of October to Easter. Closed February only. 
Tel. 322. 


OPES ARMS HOTEL—14th CENTURY— 

Westbury, Wilts. Ideal for Stonehenge, 
Wells Cathedral, Cheddar Gorge, Longleat and 
W. Country. Home cooking, h.c. all bedrooms. 
Fully lic. Golf. Tel.: 33: 


NE: OXFORD. This vividly beautiful Eliza- 
‘ bethan house, seven miles N.E. of Oxford, 
offers long or short holidays in unspoilt coun- 
tryside and within easy motoring distance of 
Cotswolds, Chilterns and Thames. Famous for 
good food. Club licence, delightful bar and 
friendly informal hospitality. Lawn tennis, table 
tennis, billiards and television room. Children 
welcomed. Brochure. —STUDLEY PRIORY 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum- 
Studley, Oxford. Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 


EA AND COUNTRY, MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore, Titchfield 2336. Own 
grounds, 14 acres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 
face sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating, h. and 
c. Complete suite. Dogs permitted. Brochure. 


THE BRAMLEY GRANGE HOTEL 
nr. Guildford. 


The NEW hotel, offering a West-End stan- 
dard of service and cuisine with 40 comfortable 
bedrooms. Golf, Tennis and Riding. 

Bramley 3434. 


CADOGAN HOTEL, SLOANE ST., S.W.1. 
Slo. 7141, 


Old-established family Hotel of 100 rooms, 
known for its comfort, service and good food. 


'HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 

beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantages of a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. Telephone: 253. 


HE LORD CREWE ARMS HOTEL, Blanch- 

land, Northumberland. Situated in the most 
attractive village in the North. The building 
which is constructed in part of the 12th-century 
Premonstratensian Monastery, retains the 
atmosphere of the Prior’s Guesthouse. Hard 
tennis court; trout fishing. Own farm produce. 
-Tel.: Blanchland 203. 


ST. GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL GOLLEGE 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for univer- 
sity graduates. Day and resident students. 
English courses for foreign students. Next 
courses start 6th January and 7th April, 1959. 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


OOKBINDING. Let the monks of Farn- 
borough Abbey undertake yours. Magazines 
and books of all kinds rebound and renovated, 
by real craftsmen.—Inquiries to: The Procura- 
tor, St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, Hants. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


OX’S ORANGE. England’s Finest Fruit. 
School House Farm, Hawkenbury, Staple- 
hurst, Kent. Telephone 377. 


HAs? KNITWEAR, exquisite styles all sizes; 
orders take 3 wks. Shetland tweed skirts to 
match, also beautiful cashmeres. Send for 
parcel on appro. — KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, Worcs. 


HAE YOU EVER TASTED a well-grown 
ENGLISH COMICE PEAR? We specialize. 
Carefully packed 10 lbs. luscious fruits, 22/6 
c.w.o. Our high quality and flavour known 
throughout the British Isles. 

DWARF PYRAMIDS, LTD., Wood Farm, 
Gamlingay, Beds. Tel.: Wrestlingworth 216. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. 

wear, all accessories, 
sporrans, skean-dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS. 
Any design. Patterns, prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—_J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


F YOU WANT TO SPOIL YOURSELF OR 

YOUR FRIENDS do send for our list of 
superb teas, coffees and luxury foodstuffs. It 
includes delicious French liqueur chocolates, 
cocktail biscuits, glacés fruits, Devonshire 
butter, cream and cream cheese, exquisite 
soups, French asparagus spears, etc.—all post 
free——TURNER & PRICE, LTD., Childrey, 
Wantage, Berkshire. 


EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel’’ tweed 
or quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £7/2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars—REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


Day and .evening 
kilts, kilt jackets, 


JPA REEENS BY POST. A preview of Scot- 
land’s loveliest new ranges of Scottish 
Tweeds. Fashion favourites in charming colour 
tones and varying weight, state preferences. 
Patterns to be returned.—FRAZERS TWEEDS, 
Perth. 


ROUSERS, JODHPURS, BREECHES, 
Ladies’, Gents’, Children’s made to measure 
from 39/11. Send now for Free Patterns. Cavalry 


Twill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, Corduroys,. 


Whips, Tweeds, measure form and Style Book. 
All Suits, Hacking Jackets, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed,—HEBDEN CORD CO., LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


HIRTS made to measure from 31/6. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. GARSTANG, 
LTD., 2, Corporation Street, Blackburn. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


'HE PERCY ARMS HOTEL, Otterburn, North- 
umberland. On main road to Scotland via 
the Roman Road and Carter Bar. 300 miles 
north of London. 75 miles south of Edinburgh. 
36 bedrooms. Grouse shooting over pointers and 
driving. Trout fishing in the 75-acre Sweethope 
Lake. Hard tennis court. Own farm produce. 
Tel.: Otterburn 94. 


EST SUSSEX, ABINGWORTH HALL, nr. 

Storrington. Hols. or permanent. Several 
ground-floor bedrooms. Central heating. Tele- 
vision. Unlicensed. 
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ANN & SHACKLETYON PAY fair prices for 

ladies’ gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 


OGUE, BRITAIN’S LARGEST BUYERS, 

purchase model Day Gowns, Suits and 
Coats, slightly worn only. Also Hats, Lingerie. 
Parcels by post for cash offer.—59, Kensington 
Church Street, W.8. WES. 1607. 


FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS. See HONEY 
under ‘‘Christmas Gifts’ on this page. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The PARAMOUNT GRILL is renowned for the 
best steaks in the world. The proprietors, 
who are members of the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Society, take pleasure in announcing a sub- 
stantial extension of their restaurant by acqui- 
sition of the adjoining premises. They have 
taken this opportunity to redecorate, refurnish 
and restyle all rooms on both floors so that 
a larger number of patrons can be placed at 


greater comfort and ease. 


Particularly invited is the gourmet who appre- 
ciates the meaning of Aberdeen-Angus, 
Scotland’s pride; he will also find an excellent 
range of wines to complement his choice of 


steaks. 


PARAMOUNT GRILL 


Irving Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
For reservations: WHI. 0744. 


Open seven days a week from noon tili midnight. 


Fully Licensed. 


BYRON GULLIVER SELECTION 
PORTUGUESE WINES 

Vila Real Vinho Tinto (Red) de Mesa. Robust 
and virile with Bordeaux characteristics. 
6/9 per bottle. 
Vila Real Vinho Branco (White) de Mesa. A 
clean, fresh and absolutely crisp Dry white 
wine. 6/9 per bottle. 
Campo Grande Vinho Tinto (Red) Superior. A 
big, full-blooded red wine of Burgundy 
character. 7/6 per bottle. 
Campo Grande Vinho Branco (White) Superior. 

A pleasantly Medium Dry white wine. 
1/6 per bottle. 
Mateus Rosé. Naturally slightly sparkling. This 
pink wine is quite without equal. It is of 
great delicacy and charm. 14/- per bottle. 
Trial order or one of each 42/6 carriage paid. 

1 doz. assorted as required carriage paid. 
Write for latest price list of wines and spirits. 
BYRON GULLIVER & SONS, LTD. (C.L.), 
BALDOCK, HERTS. 


, CHATEAUNEUF-du-PAPE 1953 

x LIEBFRAUMILCH 1955 
Both excéllent vintages. Ready for immediate 
drinking. Each is remarkable value at 9/6 per 
bottle. Trial bottle 13/- by post. Six bottles 
(any combination) 57/-. 

THE VINTAGE HOUSE, 

42, Old Compton Street, London, W.1. 


(Cue BURGUNDY lovers should send P.C. 
toC.L. PATEN, Wine Shippers, Peterborough. 


CHARITY APPEALS | 


PPEAL FOR CHURCH WINDOW REPAIR‘ 

About £1,000 needed. Donations would 
received gratefully. Cheques should be mad 
payable to ‘‘St. Mary’s Church, Teddington 
Window Restoration Fund’’ and sent to Mr. F. | 
E. Light, 108, Cambridge Road, Teddington. An | 
old Church with an atmosphere of history. Sir | 
Orlando Bridgeman, Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas and Keeper of the Seals to Charles 
Il. Thomas Traherne, Poet and Mystic. Peg 
Woffington, Famous Actress, Stephen Hales, 
Parson Scientist, Flitcroft, Architect, John 
Walter, Founder of ‘‘The Times.”’ 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AN IDEAL PRESENT for garden lovers. 
Plant Supports, all sizes. In aid of blinded 
Ex-Servicemen.—Apply to MRS. CRAKE, The 
Old Manse, Paxton, Berwick-on-Tweed, for 
Leaflet and particulars. P 


BEFORE buying your Christmas gifts visit 

P. & B. Dombey and see the exclusive selec- 
tion of English and Continental porcelain. 
Cherished gifts are chosen here.—PHILIP & 
BERNARD DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd Market, © 
London, W.1. Telephone GROsvenor 3585. — 


HRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS re-— 
produced in full colour from exclusive paint-— 
ings of birds by C. F. Tunnicliffe, R.A. Cards 
10/- per dozen. Calendars 2/6 each. Post free. 
Prospectus free. — R.S.P.B., 25, Eccleston 
Square, London, S.W.1. i 


“CHRISTMAS CARDS from the Cocklands 

Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood-engravings, 
colourprints, etc. Approval post free, Prices 
from 3d. Overprinting a speciality. 


‘HAMPAGNE DE CASTELLANE. Ideal for | 

Christmas gifts and functions. 23/6 per | 
bottle from ALLENS WINE VAULTS, 10-12, 
Crawford Street, London, W.1. 


'URMOST IN FURS SINCE 1910. Our tax- 
free fine Furs, from 10 gns. to 200 gns., 
make charming Christmas Gifts.—PALACE 
FURS, 124, Cromwell Road, Kensington, 
S.W.7. Tel.: FRE. 0283. f 


ARRIS TWEED, 13/6 yard. Various shades. j 

Any length supplied. Tailoring. Fairisle 
Knitwear. Send stamped envelope for patterns. 
—GRAHAM, 49, Borve, Lewis, Scotland. 


HAWICK. The home of quality knitwear. 
Cardigans, jumpers, twin sets, in pure ~ 
Cashmere, Lambswool. Brochure on applica- | 
tion from W.S. ROBERTSON, 13, High Street, — 
Hawick, Scotland. i" 


ONEY. Pure Honey from the Specified 

Country of Origin. Not blended with any 
other. As exquisite as it is pure and whole- 
some. Our own Packs, unobtainable elsewhere. 
Convenient drums with lids holding 7 Ib. net. | 
New Zealand, 24/-. Guatemala, 28/-. Cali-/. 
fornian Orange Blossom, 28/-. Post paid. 
Delivery as required. Christmas orders as soon © 
as possible, please.—SHILLING COFFEE CO., 
LTD., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. \ 


| 
ARCUS COCKAYNE, LTD., offer Wine 
Shippers’ (Est. 1829) Wholesale List on re-* 
quest. Mixed dozens supplied. Special Christmas 
facilities —25, Sackville St., W.1. REGent 8386. iy) 


Quateais TO ALL—including yourself. Cards _ 
and notepaper printed with address, etc. 
Stamp for samples and prices.—F’. VERNON, 172, 
Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. f 


TO 
DISCERNING GENTLEMEN 
We would like to announce the opening of 
MICHELE’S 
An exclusive establishment for the sale of 
model ties specially designed for us in Paris. A — 
visit to H 
6, PRINCES ARCADE, - i 
JERMYN STREET, W.1. 
will alleviate any further searching as we stock 
both classical and fantasie designs tastefully 
and superbly styled. 


OX’S ORANGE PIPPINS from _ Lord 

Bledisloe’s orchards in non-returnable 
cartons containing about 12 lb. fruit. Post 
paid 21/- cash with order to LYDNEY PARK 
ESTATE CO., Old Park, Lydney, Glos. 


FOR 
ELEGANT DRINKING 
at an economic price try our 
LIEBFRAUMILCH 1955, a delicious full- 
flavoured hock at only 9/6 per bottle. 
Trial order of six bottles sent carriage paid 
for 57/-. 
ORDER FROM 
VINTNER, 66, KENSINGTON 
CHURCH STREET, 


THE 


LONDON, W.8. BAY. 2629 
AMSHID’S BEST INDIAN’ FOOD. 6, 
Glendower Place, S.W.7. KNI. 2309. 


1S CARLYLE. Famed for good food wants 
interesting guests—not dull dogs! Your. 
solution for Xmas and New Year is at 
WALLAND CARY, Bucks Cross, Bideford. Book 
now, or be sorry. 


FURS 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing, trust- 
worthy Furriers, established 25 years. New 
furs of originality and distinction. Your furs 
part exchanged, purchased or imaginatively and 

inexpensively remodelled. 

WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, LTD., 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912/4110. 


MILLINERY 


7 
ME. OLGA TORBE of 9, Walton Street, 
S.W.3 (KEN. 4036), just returned from 
Paris, makes those lovely soft hats as worn 
there. Also available at HALINA KIRN’S, 
39, Beauchamp Place, S.W.3. 


OYS WHICH ARE DIFFERENT. No two 

models identical, each with charm, charac- 
ter and high quality workmanship. A great 
variety of soft toys, Christmas stockings, stores, 
and shops, representing Tudor Buildings fre- 
quently described as ‘‘Collectors’ Pieces.’ Toys 
that have journeyed all over the world. Personal 
visits welcomed. Price lists and photographs 
on application.—G. H. FRENCH, Toys, 80, High 
Street, Tenterden, Kent. 


TAILORING 


EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel” tweed 
or quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £7/2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars—REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


24-HOUR SKIRT SHORTENING 


RESSMAKING, LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 

TAILORING alterations, repairs. Invis. 
mending, shirt repairs, suit deshining, ete. 
Superb 24-hour/same day ‘‘Beauty Treatment’’ 
Dry Cleaning, including soft furnishings and 
delicate dance dresses. Expert Fur repairs, 
remodels; relining from 2 gns. Prompt skilled 
service all depts. Post/phone/call.—PALACE 
SERVICES, 100, Old Brompton Road and 124, 
Cromwell Road, Kensington, S.W.7. FRE. 0283. 


CORSETIERES 


ape FINEST CORSETS—combining Comfort 
with Elegance (for every figure) are made 
by MACMILLAN CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, 
Beauchamp Place, Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (Ken- 
sington 9925). 


SEE ALSO SUPPLEMENT 23 


Sole Agents: Australia and New Zealand, 
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Champion of the Century 


RIBOT — now at stud in Italy, is surely the 
greatest middle-distance racehorse of the age. 
He won all his sixteen races and in his fourth 
year easily beat the best horses in the world. 


Quality always leads the field 


9 
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“ean” 
By appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Electrical Equipmenc 
JOSEPH LUCAS LTD 
BIRMINGHAM 


